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PREFACE. 


The favourable reception this Treatise has met 
with in the several Editions through which it has 
passed, encourages the Author to hope "that its 
appearance on a more enlarged scale will not render 
it less deserving the countenance of his Brethren. 
He would be wanting in gratitude to his friends, 
not to acknowledge his obligations to several gentle¬ 
men for many curious extracts, and the perusal of 
some valuable manuscripts, which have gnabled 
him to illustrate his subject with greater accuracy 
and precision. 

This Tract is divided into Fbur Books. — In 
the First Book, the excellency of Masonry is dis¬ 
played. —-In the Second Book, the general plan 
of the subjects treated in the three Degrees is 
illustrated, with occasional remarks; and a brief 
description is given of the ancient Ceremonies of 
the Order. This part of the Treatise, which the 
Author considers most essential for the instruction 
and improvement of his Brethren, is considerably 
extended in the later Editions. — The Third Book 
contains the copy of a curious old Manuscript on 
Masonry, with annotations, the better to explain 
this authentic document of antiquity.—The Fourth 
Book is restricted to the history of Masonry from 
its first appearance in England, to the year 1312*, 
in which are introduced the most remarkable oc¬ 
currences of the Society both at home and abroad, 

* The date of the Twelfth Edition . Emit. 
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with some account of the principaf^Htrons and 
Protectors of the Fraternity at difter^pH^periods 
The progress of Masonry on the Continent, as well 
as in India and America, is also traced, while thc^ 
proceedings of the Brethren of Scotland particu¬ 
larly claim attention. Throughout the \p4felare 
interspersed several explanatory nd?e& xgntaimng 
some useful information; and a few M^eral re¬ 
marks are introduced on some of the late publi¬ 
cations against the Society of Freemasons. 

At the end of the volume is given a collection of 
Anthems and Songs; which, being occasionally 
introduced in our assemblies, may tend greatly to 
enliven the proceedings. 

The success of this Treatise has far exceeded its 
merit; the Author, therefore, shall only observe, 
that should his additions or corrections be con¬ 
sidered real improvements, he will be amply gra¬ 
tified for any pains he may have taken. 

Dean Street, Fetter Lane, 

Feb. 1S1?,. 



INTRODUCTION. 


.\Vhoeveh attentively considers the nature and 
tendency of the Masonic Institution, must readily 
i^prceive its general utility. From an anxious desire 
to* display its value, I have been induced to offer the 
following sheets to the Public. Many reasons might 
have withheld me from the attempt; my inexperience 
as a writer, my attention to the duties of a laborious 
profession, and the many abler hands who ha^e treated 
the subject before me: yet, under all these disadvan¬ 
tages, the persuasion of friends, added to a warm zeal 
in the cause, have stimulated me to risk my reputation 
on the fate of my performance. 

When I first had the honour to be elected Master 
of the Lodge, I thought it proper to inform myself 
fully of the general rules of the Society, that^I might 
be better enabled to execute my own duty, and offi¬ 
cially enforce obedience in others. The method* 
which I adopted with this view, excited in some of 
superficial knowledge an absolute dislike of wliat they 
considered as innovations; and in others who were 
better informed, a jealousy of pre-eminence which 
the principles of Masonry ought to have checked. 
Notwithstanding these discouragements, however, 1 
persevered in my intention of supporting the dignity 
of the Society, and of discharging with fidelity the 
dutie\of my office. 

As candour and integrity, uninfluenced by interest 
or favour, will ever support a good cause, some of my ' 
opponents (pardon the expression) soon began to dis¬ 
cover their error, and cheerfully concurred in the 
execution of my measures; while others of less libera¬ 
lity tacitly approved, what their former declared 
opinions forbad them publicly to adopt. 

This success, which exceeded my most sanguine 
wishes, encouraged me to examine with more atten¬ 
tion the contents of our Lectures. The rude and 
imperfect state in which 1 found them, the variety 
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of modes established at our meetings, and the diffi- 
culties I had to cnceunter in my researches, rather 
discouraged my first attempt: persevering, however* 
in the design, I continued the pursuit; and with the 
assistance of a few Brethren, who Sad carefully pre¬ 
served what ignorance and degeneracy had rejected 
as unintelligible and absurd, 1 diligently sought for, 
and at length happily acquired, some of the ancient 
and venerable landmarks of the Order. 

Fortunate in the acquisition of friends, and fully 
determined to pursue the design of effecting a general 
reformation, we persevered in an attempt to correct 
the irregularities which had crept into our assemblies, 
and exemplify at all our meetings the beauty and 
utility of the Masonic system. 

We commenced our plan by enforcing the value 
of the ancient charges and regulations of the Order, 
which inattention had suffered to sink into oblivion, 
and established those charges as the basis of our 
work. -To imprint on the memory a faithful discharge 
of our duty, we reduced the more material parts of 
the system into practice; and, in order to encourage 
others to promote the plan, we made a general rule 
of reading one or more of these charges at every 
regular meeting, and elucidating such passages as 
seemed obscure. The useful hints which were afforded 
by these means enabled us gradually to improve the 
plan, till w e at last succeeded in bringing into a con¬ 
nected form all the Sections which now compose ihe 
three Lectures of Masonry. I 

The progress daily made by our system poinsd out 
the propriety of obtaining the sanction of oui^Patrons; 
several Brethren of acknowledged honour and inte¬ 
grity, therefore, united in an application to the most 
respectable Members of the Society for countenance 
and support. They happily succeeded to the utmost 
of their wishes, and since that time the plan has been 
universally admitted as the basis of our Moral Lec¬ 
tures. To that circumstance the present publication 
owes its success. 
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BOOK I. 

THE EXCELLENCY OF MASONRY DISPLAYED. 


SECTION I. * 

Reflections on the Symmetry and Proportion in the 
IVorlcs of Nature , and on the Harmony and Affec¬ 
tion among the various Species of Beings. 

W"hoever attentively observes the objects which 
surround him will find abundant reason to 
admire the works of Nature, and to adore the Being 
who directs such astonishing operations: he win 
be convinced, that infinite Wisdom could alone 
design, and infinite Power complete, such amazing 
works. 

Were a man placed in a beautiful garden, would 
not his mind be affected with exquisite delight on 
a calm survey of its rich collections ? Would not 
the groves, the grottoes, the artful wilds, the flowery 
parterres, the opening vistas, the lofty cascades, 
the winding streams, the whole variegated scene, 
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awaken his sensibility, and inspire his soul with 
the most exalted ideas ? When he observed tliQr' 
delicate order, the nice symmetry, and beautiful 
disposition of every part, seemingly complete ini 
itself, yet reflecting new beauties on the other, and 
all contributing to make one perfect whole, would 
not his mind be agitated with the most agreeable 
sensations ; and would not the view of the delight¬ 
ful scene naturally lead him to admire and venerate 
the happy genius who contrived it ? 

If the productions of Art so forcibly impress the 
mind with admiration, with how much greater 
astonishment and reverence must we behold the 
operations of Nature, which presents to view un¬ 
bounded scenes of utility and delight, in which Di¬ 
vine Wisdom is most strikingly conspicuous ? 
These scenes are, indeed, too expanded for the 
narrow capacity of man to comprehend; yet who¬ 
ever contemplates the general system must natu¬ 
rally, from the uniformity of the plan, be directed 
to the original source, the Supreme Governor of the 
world, the one perfect and unsullied beauty ! 

Beside all the pleasing prospects that every where 
surround us, and with which our senses are every 
moment gratified; beside the symmetry, good order, 
and proportion, which appear in all the works of 
creation, something farther attracts the reflecting 
mind, and draws its attention nearer to the Divi¬ 
nity ; — that is, the universal harmony and affection 
among the different species of beings of every rank 
And denomination. These arc the cements of the 
rational world, and by these alone it subsists. 
When they cease, Nature must be dissolved, and 
man, the image of his Maker, and the chief of his 
works, be overwhelmed in the general chaos. 

In the whole order of beings, from the seraph 
which adores and bums, down to the meanest in- 
*ect, all, according to their rank in the scale of 
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existence, have, more or less, implanted in them 
the principle of association witb others of the same 
species. Even the most inconsiderable animals are 
formed into different ranks and societies, for mutual 
benefit and protection. Need we name the careful 
ant, or the industrious bee; insects which the Wisest 
of all Mankind has recommended as patterns ofom- 
wearied industry and prudent foresight? When 
we extend our ideas, we shall find that the innate 
principle of friendship increases in proportion to 
the extension of our intellectual faculties; ,and the 
only criterion by which a judgment can be formed, 
respecting the superiority of one part of the ani¬ 
mal creation above the other, is, by observing the 
recs of kindness and good-nature in which it 
excels. 

Such are the general principles which pervade the 
whole system of creation ; how forcibly, then, must 
such lessons predominate in our assemblies, where 
civilization and virtue are most zealously cherished, 
under the sanction of science and the arts ? 



SECT. II. 

The Advantages resulting from Friendship . 

No subject can more properly engage the atten¬ 
tion than the benevolent dispositions which indul¬ 
gent Nature has bestowed upon the rational species. 
These arc replete with the happiest effects, and af¬ 
ford to the mind the most agreeable reflections. 
The breast which is inspired with tender feelings is 
naturally prompted to a reciprocal intercourse of 
kind and generous actions. As human nature 
rises in the scale of beings, the social affections like¬ 
wise arise. Where friendship is unknown, jea¬ 
lousy and suspicion prevail; but where that virtue 
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is the cement, true happiness subsists. In every 
breast there is a propensity to friendly acts, which, 
being exerted to effect, sweetens every temporal 
enjoyment; and although it does not remove the 
disquietudes, it tends atleast to allay the calamities, 
of life. 

Friendship is traced through the circle of private 
connections to the grand system of universal bene¬ 
volence ; which no limits can circumscribe, as its 
influence extends to every branch of the human 
race. Actuated by this sentiment, each individual 
connects his happiness with the happiness of his 
neighbour, and a fixed and permanent union is 
established among men. 

But, though friendship, considered as the source 
of universal benevolence, be unlimited, it exerts its 
influence more or less powerfully, as the objects it 
favours are nearer or more remote. Hence the 
love of friends and of country takes the lead in our 
affections, and gives rise to that true patriotism, 
which fires the soul with the most generous flame, 
creates the best and most disinterested virtue, and 
inspires that public spirit, and that heroic ardour, 
which enable us to support a good cause, and risk 
our lives iu its defence. 

This commendable virtue crowns the lover of his 
country with unfading laurels, gives a lustre to his 
actions, and consecrates his name to latest ages. 
The warrior's glory may consist in murder, and' 
the rude ravage of the desolating sword; but the 
blood of thousands will not stain the hands of his 
country's friend. His virtues arc open, and of the 
noblest kind. Conscious integrity supports him 
against the arm of power; and should he bleed by 
tyrant-hands, he gloriously dies a martyr in the 
cause of liberty, and leaves to posterity an everlast¬ 
ing monument of the greatness of his soul. 

Though friendship appears divine when em- 
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• ployed in preserving the liberties of our country, it 
shines with equal splendour in more tranquil scenes. 
Before it rises into the noble flame of patriotism, 
aiming destruction at the heads of tyrants, thunder¬ 
ing for liberty, and courting danger in defence of 
rights; we behold it calm and moderate, burning 
with an even glow, improving the soft hours of 
peaces and heightening the relish for virtue. In 
those happy moments, contracts are formed, so¬ 
cieties are instituted, and the vacant hours of life 
are employed in the cultivation of social and po¬ 
lished manners. 

On this general plan the universality of the sys¬ 
tem of Masonry is established. Were friendship 
confined to the spot of our nativity, its operation 
would be partial, and imply a kind of enmity to 
other nations. Where the interests of one country 
interfere with those of another, Nature dictates an 
adherence to the welfare of our own immediate 
connections; but, such interference apart, the true 
Mason is a citizen of the world, and his philan¬ 
thropy extends to all the human race. Uninflu¬ 
enced by local prejudices, he knows no preference 
in virtue but according to its degree, from whatever 
country or clime it may spring. 

SECT. III. 

Origin of Masonry , and its genei'al Advantages ,. 

From the commencement of the world, we may 
trace the foundation of Masonry. Ever since sym¬ 
metry began, and harmony displayed her charms, 
our Order has had a being. During many ages, 
and in many different countries, it lias flourished. 
No art, no science, preceded it. In the dark pe¬ 
riods of antiquity, when literature was in a low 
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state, and the rudemanners of our forefathers with¬ 
held from them that knowledge we now so amply 
share, Masonry diffused its influence. This science 
unveiled, arts arose, civilization took place, and the 
progress of knowledge and philosophy gradually 
dispelled the gloom of ignorance and barbarism. 
Government being settled, authority was given to 
laws, and the assemblies of the Fraternity acquired 
the patronage of the great and the good; while the 
tenets of the profession diffused unbounded philan¬ 
thropy. 

Abstracted from the pure pleasures which arise 
from friendship so wisely constituted as that which 
Subsists among Masons, and which it is scarcely 
possible that any circumstance or occurrence can 
erase, Masonry is a science confined to no particu¬ 
lar country, but extends over the whole terrestrial 
globe. Wherever arts flourish, there it flourishes 
too. Add to this, that by secret and inviolable 
signs, carefully preserved among *the Fraternity, 
it becomes an universal language. Hence many 
advantages are gained: the distant Chinese, the 
wild Arab, and the American savage, will embrace 
a brother Briton, and know, that beside the com¬ 
mon ties of humanity, there is still a stronger 
obligation to induce him to kind and friendly 
offices. The spirit of the fulminating priest will 
be tamed, and a moral brother, though of a differ¬ 
ent persuasion, engage his esteem: tor mutual to¬ 
leration iu religious opinions is one of the most 
distinguishing and valuable characteristics of the 
Craft. As all religions teach morality, if a brother 
be found to act the part of a truly honest man, his 
private speculative opinions are left to God and 
himself. Thus, through the influence of Masonry, 
which is reconcilable to the best policy, all those 
disputes which embitter life, and sour the tempers 
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of men, are avoided; while th§ common good, the 
general object, is zealously pursued. 

From this view of our system, its utility must be 
sufficiently obvious. The universal principles of 
the art unite, in one indissoluble bond of affection, 
men of the most opposite tenets, of the most distant 
countries, and of the most contradictory opinions; 
so that in every nation a Mason may find a friend, 
and in every climate a home. 

Such is the nature of our institution, that in the 
lodge, which is confined to no particular spot, 
union is cemented by sincere attachment, and plea¬ 
sure reciprocally communicated in the cheerful 
observance of every obliging office. Virtue, the 
grand object in view, luminous as the meridian 
sun, shines refulgent on the mind, enlivens the 
heart, and heightens cool approbation into warm 
sympathy and cordial attention. 


SECT. IV. 


Masonry considered under two Denominations . 

Masonry passes under two denominations, — 
operative and speculative. By the former, we allude 
to a proper application of the useful rules of archi¬ 
tecture, whence a structure derives figure, strength, 
and beauty; and whence result a due proportion 
and a just correspondence in all its parts. By the 
latter, we learn to rule and direct the passions, act 
upon the square, keep a tongue of good report, 
maintain secrecy, practise charity, and every other 
virtue that can adorn the Man. 

Speculative Masonry is so far interwoven with 
religion, as to lay us under the strongest obligations 
to pay that rational homage to the Deity, which at 
once constitutes our duty and our happiftess. It 
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leads the contemplative to view with reverence and 
admiration the glorious works of creation, and in¬ 
spires them with the most exalted ideas of the per¬ 
fections of tlie divine Creator. Operative Masonry 
furnishes us with dwellings, and convenient shelter 
from the inclemencies of seasons; and whilst it dis¬ 
plays the effects of human wisdom, as well in the 
choice as in the arrangement of the materials of 
which an edifice is composed, it demonstrates, that 
a fund of science and industry is implanted in man, 
for the best, most salutary, and beneficent pur** 
poses. 

The lapse of time, the ruthless hand of ignorance, 
and the devastations of war, have laid waste and 
destroyed many valuable monuments of antiquity, 
on which the utmost exertions of human genius 
have been employed. Even tlie temple of Solomon, 
so spacious and magnificent, and constructed by so 
many celebrated artists, escaped not the unsparing 
ravages of barbarous force. Free-masonry, not* 
withstanding, has still survived. The attentive ear 
receives the sound from the instructive tongue, and 
the sacred mysteries arc safely lodged in the reposi¬ 
tory of faithful breasts. Tools and implements of 
architecture (symbols the most expressive !) are se¬ 
lected by the Fraternity, to imprint on the memory 
serious and solemn truths; and thus the excellent 
tenets of the institution are transmitted, unim¬ 
paired, under circumstances precarious, and even 
adverse, through a succession of ages, 

SECT. V. 

The Government of the Fraternity . 

The mode of government observed by the Fra¬ 
ternity will give the best ideA of the nature and 
design of the Masonic institution. 
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Three classes are established among Masons, 
' under different appellations. "The privileges of 
each class arc distinct; and particular means are 
adopted to preserve those privileges to the just and 
meritorious. Honour and probity are recommend¬ 
ations to the First Class; in which the practice of 
virtue is enforced, and the duties of morality are 
inculcated; while the mind is prepared tor a 
regular progress in the principles of knowledge and 
philosophy. — Diligence, assiduity, and application, 
are qualifications for the Second Class; in which is 
given an accurate elucidation of science, both in 
theory and practice. Here human reason is culti¬ 
vated, by a due exertion of the intellectual powers 
and faculties; nice and difficult theories are ex¬ 
plained ; new discoveries arc produced, and those 
already known beautifully embellished. — The 
Third Class is restricted to a selected few, Whom 
truth and fidelity have distinguished, whom years 
and experience have improved, and whom merit 
and abilities have entitled to preferment. With 
them the ancient land-marks of the Order are pre 
served; and from them we learn the necessaiy 
instructive lessons, which dignify the art, and 
qualify the professors to illustrate its excellence 
and utility. 

Such is the established plan of the Masonic sys¬ 
tem. ^ By this judicious arrangement, true friend¬ 
ship is cultivated among different ranks of men- 
hospitality promoted, industry rewarded, and 
ingenuity encouraged. 
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’ SECT. VI. 

Reasons why the Secrets of Masonry ought not to he 

publicly exposed s and the Importance of those 

Secrets demonstrated. 

If the secrets of Masonry are replete with such 
advantage to mankind, it may be asked, Why are 
they not divulged for the general good ? To this 
it may be answered; — Were the privileges of 
Masonry to be indiscriminately dispensed, the 
purposes of the institution would not only be sub¬ 
verted j but our secrets, being familiar, like other 
important matters, would lose their value, and sink 
into disregard. 

It is a weakness in human nature, that men are 
gencfally more charmed with novelty than with the 
intrinsic value of things. Innumerable testimonies 
might be adduced to confirm this truth. Do we 
not find that the most wonderful operations of the 
Divine Artificer, however beautiful, magnificent, 
raid useful, are overlooked, because common and 
familiar? The sun rises and sets, the sea ebbs 
and flows, rivers glide along their channels, trees 
and plants vegetate, men and beasts act; yet these, 
being perpetually open to view, pass unnoticed. 
The most astonishing productions of Nature, on the 
feame account, escape observation, and excite no 
(motion, either in admiration of the great Cause, 
or of gratitude for the blessing conferred. Even 
Virtue herself is not exempted from this unhappy 
bias in the human frame. Novelty influences all 
our actions and determinations. What is new, or 
difficult in the acquisition, however trifling or in¬ 
significant, readily captivates the imagination, and 
ensures a temporary admiration; while, what is 
familiar, or easily attained, however noble or er^ : 
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nent, is sure to be disregarded by the giddy and 
the unthinking. • 

Did the essence of Masonry consist in the know¬ 
ledge of particular secrets, or peculiar forms, it 
might, indeed, be alleged, that our pursuits were 
trifling and superficial. But this is not the case; 
they arc only the keys to our treasure, and, having 
their use, arc preserved; while, from the recollec¬ 
tion of the lessons which they inculcate, the well- 
informed Mason derives instruction: he draws 
them to a near inspection, views them through a 
proper medium, adverts to the circumstances which 
gave them rise, and dwells upon the tenets they 
convey. Finding them replete with useful inform¬ 
ation, he prizes them as sacred; and, being con¬ 
vinced of their propriety, estimates their value by 
their utility. 

Many are deluded by the vague supposition, that 
our mysteries are merely nominal; that the prac¬ 
tices established amongst us are frivolous; and tha* 
our ceremonies may be adopted or waved at plea¬ 
sure. On this false basis we find too many of the 
Brethren hurrying through all the degrees of the 
Order, without adverting to the propriety of one 
step they pursue, or possessing a single qualification 
to entitle them to advancement. Passing through 
the usual formalities, they consider themselves au¬ 
thorised to rank as masters of the art, solicit and 
accept offices, and even assume the government of 
the lodge, equally unacquainted with the rules of 
the institution that they pretend to support, and the 
nature of the trust which they are bound to per¬ 
form. The consequence is obvious ; anarchy and 
confusion ensue, and the substance is lost in the 
shadow. — Hence men, who are eminent for ability, 
rank, and fortune, frequently view the honours of 
Masonry with indifference; and, when their pa¬ 
is 6 
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tronage is solicited, either accept offices with 
reluctance, or reject them with disdain. 

Masonry has long laboured under these disad¬ 
vantages, and every zealous friend to the Order 
must earnestly wish for a correction of the abuse. 
Of late years, it must be acknowledged, our as¬ 
semblies have been in general better regulated; of 
which the good effects are sufficiently displayed, in 
the judicious selection of our members, and the 
more proper observance of our general regulations. 

Were the Brethren who preside at our meetings 
to be properly instructed previous to their appoint¬ 
ment, and duly apprised of the importance of 
the offices they are chosen to support, a general re¬ 
formation would speedily take place. This conduct 
would establish the propriety of our government, 
and lead men to acknowledge that our honours 
w r ere npt undeservedly conferred; the ancient con¬ 
sequence of the Order would be restored, and the 
reputation of the Society preserved. Till genuine 
merit shall distinguish our claim to the honours of 
Masonry, and regularity of deportment display the 
influence and utility of our rules, the world in ge¬ 
neral will not be led to reconcile our proceedings 
with our professions. 


SECT. VII. 

Few Societies exempted from Censure . In'egularities 
of Masons no Argument against the Institution . 

Among the various societies of men, few, if any, 
are wholly exempted from censure. Friendship, 
however valuable in itself, and however universal 
may be its pretensions, has seldom operated so 
powerfully in general associations, as to promote 
that sincere attachment to the welfare and prospe- 
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rity of each other, which is necessary to constitute 
true happiness. This may be .ascribed to sundry 
causes; but to none with more propriety than to 
the reprehensible motives which too frequently lead 
men to a participation of social entertainments. If 
to pass an idle hour, to oblige a friend, or probably 
to gratify an irregular indulgence, be the only in¬ 
ducement to mix in company, is it surprising that 
the important duties of society should be neglected; 
and that, in the quick circulation of the cheerful 
glass, the noblest faculties should be sometimes 
buried in the cup of ebriety ? 

It is an obvious truth, that the privileges of 
Masonry have long been prostituted for unworthy 
considerations, and hence their good effects have 
been less conspicuous. Many have enrolled their 
names in our records for the mere purposes of con¬ 
viviality, without enquiring into the naturejof the 
particular engagements to which they are sub¬ 
jected by becoming Masons. Several have been 
prompted by motives of interest, and many intro¬ 
duced to gratify an idle curiosity, or to please as 
jolly companions. A general odium, or at least a 
careless indifference, must be the result of such con¬ 
duct. But the evil stops not here. Persons of this 
description, ignorant of the true nature of the insti¬ 
tution, probably without any real defect in their own 
morals, are induced to recommend others of the 
same cast to join the society for the same purpose. 
Hence the true knowledge of the art decreases 
with the increase of its members, and the most va¬ 
luable part of the institution is turned into ridicule; 
while the dissipations of luxury and intemperance 
bury in oblivion principles which might have dig¬ 
nified the most exalted characters. 

When we consider the variety of members of 
which the society of Masons is composed, and the 
small number who are really conversant with the 
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tenets of the institution, we need not wonder that 
few should be distinguished for exemplary lives. 
By persons who are precipitately introduced into 
the mysteries of the art, without the requisite qua¬ 
lifications, it cannot be expected that much regard 
will be paid to the observance of duties which they 
perceive to be openly violated by their own initia¬ 
tion ; and it is an incontrovertible truth, that, such 
is the unhappy bias in the disposition of some men, 
that though the fairest and best ideas were imprinted 
on the mind, they are so careless of their own re¬ 
putation as to disregard the most instructive lessons. 
We have reason to regret, that even persons who 
are distinguished for a knowledge in the art, are 
too frequently induced to violate the rules, a pre¬ 
tended conformity to which may have gained them 
applause. The hypocrisy, however, is speedily un¬ 
veiled^ no sooner are they liberated from the tram¬ 
mels, as they conceive, of a regular and virtuous 
deportment, in the temporary government of the 
lodge, than, by abusing the innocent and cheerful 
repast, they become slaves to vice and intemperance, 
and not only disgrace themselves, but reflect dis¬ 
honour on the Fraternity. By such indiscretion, 
the best of institutions is brought into contempt; 
and the more deserving part of the community justly 
conceives a prejudice against the society, of which it 
is difficult afterwards to do away the impression. 

But if some do transgress, no wise man will thence 
argue against the institution, or condemn the whole 
Fraternity for the errors of a few misguided indivi¬ 
duals. Were the wicked lives of men admitted as 
an argument against the religion which they profess, 
the wisest and most judicious establishments might 
be exposed to censure. It may be averred in fa¬ 
vour of Masonry, that, whatever imperfections are 
found among its professors, the institution counte¬ 
nances no deviation from the rules of right reason. 
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Those who violate the laws, or infringe on good 
order, arc kindly admonished by secret monitors; 
when these means have not the intended effect, 
public reprehension becomes necessary; and, at last, 
when every mild endeavour to effect a reformation 
in their conduct is of no avail, they are expelled the 
lodge, as unfit members of the society. 

Vain, therefore, is each idle surmise ^gainst the 
plan of our government: while the laws of the 
Craft are properly supported, they will be proof 
against every attack. Men arc not aware^ that by 
decrying any laudable institution, they derogate 
from the dignity of human nature itself, and from 
that good order, and wise disposition of things, 
which the almighty Author of the world has framed 
for the government of mankind, and established 
as the basis of the moral system. Friendship and 
social delights can never be the object of reproach; 
nor can that wisdom which hoary Time has sancti¬ 
fied be a subject for ridicule. \Vhoever attempts 
to censure what he docs not comprehend, degrades 
himself; and the generous heart will pity the mis¬ 
takes of such ignorant presumption. 

SECT. VIII. 

Charity the distinguishing Characteristic of Masons. 

Charity is the chief of all the social virtues*, 
and the distinguishing characteristic of Masons. 

* CHARITY, 

4 Paraphrase on the Thirteenth Chapter of the First Fjristle 

to the Corinthians . 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 

Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung; 

Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 

That thought can reach, or science can define; 
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This virtue includes a supreme decree of love to 
the great Creator 'and Governor of the universe, 


And had I power to give that knowledge birth. 

In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breast inspire. 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire; 

Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 

When Moses gave them miracles and law; 

Yet, gracious Charity! indulgent guest! 

Were not thy power exerted in my breast. 

Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer, — 
Thst scorn of life would be but wild despair; 

A tymbal’s sound were better than my voice, — 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 
Charity! decent,modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 

Knows with just reins and gentle hand to guide. 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride; 

Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives, 

And much she suffers, as she much believes. 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives,— 

She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish Nature even. 

And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift which God on man bestows. 

Its proper bound and due restriction knows ; 

To one fixt purpose dedicates its power. 

And, finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease; 

But lasting Charity’s more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay. 

In happy triumph shall for ever live. 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

As through the artist's intervening glass. 

Our eye observes the distant planets pass; 

A little we discover, but allow, 

That more remains unseen than art can show: 

So, whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 

High as we may we lift our reason up. 

By Faith directed, and confirm’d by Hope; 

Yet are we able only to survey 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day. 

Heaven's fuller effluence mocks our dazzl'd sight, — 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd. 

The sun shall soon be face to face beheld. 
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and an unlimited affection to the beings of his cre¬ 
ation, of all characters and of every denomination. 
This last duty is forcibly inculcated by the example 
of the Deity himself, who liberally dispenses his 
beneficence to unnumbered worlds. 

It is not particularly our province to enter into 
a disquisition of every branch of this amiable virtue: 
we shall, therefore, only briefly state the happy 
effects of a benevolent disposition toward mankind ; 
and show, that charity, exerted on proper objects, 
is the greatest pleasure man can possibly enjoy. 

The bounds of the greatest nation or the most 
extensive empire cannot circumscribe the generosity 
of a liberal mind. Men, in whatever situation they 
are placed, are still, in a great measure, the same. 
They arc exposed to similar dangers and misfor¬ 
tunes ; they have not wisdom to foresee, or power 
to prevent, the evils incident to human nature^ they 
hang, as it were, in a perpetual suspense between 
hope and fear, sickness and health, plenty and want. 
A mutual chain of dependence subsists throughout 
the animal creation. All of the human species 
are, therefore, proper objects for the exercise of 
charity. 

Beings who partake of one common nature ought 
to be actuated by the same motives and interests. 
Hence, to soothe the unhappy, by sympathising 


In all his robes, with all his glory on. 

Seated sublime on his meridian throne, 

Then constant Faith and holy Hope shall die t 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy ; 

Whilst thou, more happy pow’r, fair Charity ! 
Triumphant sister! greatest of the three! 

Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum’d thy flame, 
Shalt still survive 

Shalt stand before the host of Heav'n confest, 
For over blessing, and for ever blest. 


P*io». 
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with their misfortunes, and to restore peace and 
•tranquillity to agitated spirits, constitute the general 
and great ends of the Masonic System. This hu¬ 
mane, this generous disposition, fires the breast 
with manly feelings, and enlivens that spirit of 
compassion which is the glory of the human frame, 
and which not only rivals, but outshines, every 
other pleasure that the mind is capable of enjoying. 

All human passions, when directed by the supe¬ 
rior principle of reason, tend to promote some use¬ 
ful purpose; but compassion toward proper objects 
is the most beneficial of all the affections, and ex¬ 
cites more lasting degrees of happiness ; as it 
extends to greater numbers, and alleviates the in¬ 
firmities and evils which are incident to human 
existence. 

Possessed of this amiable, this godlike disposi¬ 
tion, Masons are shocked at misery under every 
form and appearance. When they behold an ob¬ 
ject pining under the miseries of a distressed body 
or mind, the healing accents which flow from the 
tongue mitigate the pain of the unhappy sufferer, 
and make even adversity, in its dismal state, look 
gay. When pity is excited, the Mason will assuage 
grief, and cheerfully relieve distress. If a Brother 
be in want, every heart is moved; when he is hun¬ 
gry, we feed him; when he is naked, we clothe 
him; when he is in trouble, we fly to his relief. 
Thus we confirm the propriety of the title we bear; 
and convince the world at large, that brother, 
among Masons, is more than the name. 
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SECT. IX/ 

The Discernment displayed by Masons in the Choice 
of Objects of Charity. 

The most inveterate enemies of Masonry must 
acknowledge, that no society is more remarkable 
for the practice of charity, or any association of 
men more famed for disinterested liberality. It 
cannot be said, that Masons indulge in convivial 
mirth while the poor and needy pine for relief. 
Our charitable establishments and quarterly con¬ 
tributions, exclusive of private subscriptions, to 
relieve distress, prove that we arc ready with cheer¬ 
fulness, in proportion to our circumstances, to 
alleviate the misfortunes of oflr fellow-creatures. 
Considering, however, the variety of objects, Vhose 
distress the dictates of Nature as well as the tics of 
Masonry incline us to relieve, we find it necessary 
sometimes to enquire into the cause of misfortune; 
lest a misconceived tenderness of disposition, or an 
impolitic generosity of heart, might prevent us 
from making a proper distinction in the choice of 
objects. Though our ears arc always open to the 
distresses of the deserving poor, yet charity is. not 
to be dispensed with a profuse liberality on impos¬ 
tors. The parents of a numerous offspring, who, 
through age, sickness, infirmity, or any unforeseen 
accident in life, may be reduced to want, particu¬ 
larly claim our attention, and seldom fail to expe¬ 
rience the happy effects of our friendly associations. 
To such objects, whose situation is more easy to be 
conceived than expressed, we arc induced liberally 
to extend relief. Hence we give convincing proofs 
of wisdom and discernment; for though our bene¬ 
volence, like our laws, be unlimited, yet our hearts 
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glow principally with affection toward tlic deserving 
part of mankind. 

From this view of the advantages which result 
from the practice and profession of Masonry, every 
candid and impartial mind must acknowledge its 
utility and importance to the state; and surely, if 
the picture here drawn be just, it must be no trifling 
acquisition to any Government, to have under its 
jurisdiction a society of men, who are not only true 
patriots and loyal subjects, but the patrons of 
science and the friends of mankind. 


SECT. X. 

Friendly Admonitions . 

As Useful knowledge is the great object of our 
desire, let us diligently apply to the practice of the 
art, and steadily adhere to the principles which it 
inculcates. Let not the difficulties that we have 
to encounter check our progress, or damp our 
zeal; but let us recollect, that the ways of wisdom 
are beautiful, and lead to pleasure. Knowledge is 
attained by degrees, and cannot every where be 
found. Wisdom seeks the secret shade, the lonely 
cell, designed for contemplation. There enthroned 
she sits, delivering her sacred oracles. There let 
us seek her, and pursue the real bliss. Though 
the passage be difficult, the farther we trace it the 
easier it will become. 

Union and harmony constitute the essence of 
Free-inasonry : while we enlist under that banner, 
the society must flourish, and private animosities 
give place to peace and good fellowship. Uniting 
in one design, let it be our aim to be happy our¬ 
selves, and contribute to the happiness of others* 
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Let us mark our superiority and distinction among 
men, by the sincerity of our profession as Masons; 
let us cultivate the moral virtues, and improve in 
all that is good and amiable; let the Genius of 
Masonry preside over our conduct, and under her 
sway let us perform our part with becoming dig¬ 
nity ; let us preserve an elevation of understanding, 
a politeness of manner, and an evenness of temper; 
let our recreations be innocent, and pursued with 
moderation ; and never let irregular indulgences 
lead to the subversion of our system, by impairing 
our faculties, or exposing our character to derision. 
In conformity to our precepts, as patterns worthy 
of imitation, let the respectability of our character 
be supported by the regularity of our conduct, and 
the uniformity of our deportment; then, as citizens 
of the world, and friends to every clime, we shall 
be living examples of virtue and benevolence, 
equally zealous to merit, as to obtain, universal ap¬ 
probation. 
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BOOK II. 

GENERAL REMARKS : INCLUDING AN ILLUSTRATION 

or THE lectures; A particular description 

OF THE ANCIENT CEREMONIES; AND THE CHARGES 

USED IN THE DIFFERENT DEGREES. 

SECT. I. 

General Remarks . 

Masonry is an art useful and extensive. In every 
art there is a mystery, which requires a progress of 
study and application before we can arrive at any 
degree of perfection. Without much instruction, 
and more exercise, no man can be skilful in any 
art; in like manner, without an assiduous appli¬ 
cation to the various subjects treated in the differ¬ 
ent lectures of Masonry, no person can be sufficiently 
acquainted with the true value of the institution. 

From this remark it is not to be inferred, that 
these who labour under the disadvantage of a con¬ 
fined education, or whose sphere of life requires 
assiduous attention to business or useful employ¬ 
ment, are to be discouraged in their endeavours to 
gain a knowledge of Masonry. To qualify an 
individual to enjoy the benefits of the society at 
large, or to partake of its privileges, it is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary that he should be acquainted with 
all the intricate parts of the science: these are only 
intended for persons who may have leisure and 
opportunity to indulge the pursuit. 

Some may be more able than others, some more 
eminent, some more useful; but all, in their differ- 
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ent spheres, may prove advantageous to the com* 
munity; and our necessities, a# well as our con¬ 
sciences, bind us to love one another. To persons, 
however, whose early years have been dedicated to 
literary pursuits, or whose circumstances and situ¬ 
ation in life render them independent, the offices 
of the lodge ought principally to be restricted. 
The industrious tradesman proves himself a valu¬ 
able member of society, and worthy of every honour 
that we can confer; but the nature of every man’s 
profession will not admit of that leisure vjhich is 
necessary to qualify him to become an expert Ma¬ 
son, so as to discharge the official duties of the 
lodge with propriety. And it must also be ad¬ 
mitted, that those who accept offices and exercise 
authority in the lodge ought to be men of prudence 
and address, enjoying the advantages of a well- 
cultivated mind and retentive memory. All*men 
are not blessed with the same powers and talents; 
all men, therefore, are not equally qualified to 
govern, lie who wishes to teach, must submit to 
learn; and no one can be qualified to support the 
higher offices of the lodge, who has not previously 
discharged the duties of those which are subordi¬ 
nate. Experience is the best preceptor. Every 
man may rise by gradation, but merit and industry 
are the first steps to preferment. Masonry is wisely 
instituted for different ranks and degrees of men; 
and every brother, according to his station and 
ability, may be employed in the lodge, and class 
with his equal. Actuated by the best principles, 
no disquietude is found among the professors of 
the art. Each class is happy in its particular as- 
>ociaiion; arid when all the classes meet in general 
convention, one plan regulates the whole : neither 
arrogance nor presumption appear on the one 
hand, nor diffidence nor inability on the other; but 
wery brother vies to excel in promoting that cn- 
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dearing happiness which constitutes the essence of 
civil society. 


SECT. II. 

The Ceremony of Opening and Closing the Lodge, 

In % all regular assemblies of men which are 
convened for wise and useful purposes, the com¬ 
mencement and conclusion of business is accompa¬ 
nied with some form. In every country of the 
world the practice prevails, and is deemed essential. 
From the most remote periods of antiquity it is 
traced, and the refined improvements of modern 
times have not abolished it. 

Ceremonies, simply considered, are little more 
than visionary delusions; but their effects are some¬ 
times important. — When they impress awe and 
reverence on the mind, and attract the attention to 
solemn rites by external forms, they are interesting 
objects. These purposes are effected when ju¬ 
dicious ceremonies are regularly conducted and 
properly arranged. On this ground they have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the wisest men in all ages, 
and consequently could not escape the notice of 
Masons. To begin well, is the most likely means 
to end well: and it is justly remarked, that when 
order and method are neglected at the beginning, 
they will be seldom found to take place at the end. 

The ceremony of opening and closing the lodge 
with solemnity and decorum is therefore univer¬ 
sally adopted among Masons; and though the 
mode in some meetings may vary, and in every 
Degree must vary, still an uniformity in the gene¬ 
ral practice prevails in the lodge; and the variation 
(if any) is solely occasioned by a want of method, 
which a little application will easily remove. 
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To conduct this ceremony witfy propriety, ought 
to be the peculiar study of all Masons, especially 
of those who have the honour to rule in our assem¬ 
blies. To persons who are thus dignified, every 
eye is directed for regularity of conduct .and be¬ 
haviour 5 and, by their example, other brethren, 
less informed, may naturally expect to derive 
instruction. 

From a share in this ceremony no Mason is 
exempted; it is a general concern, in which all 
must assist. This is the first request of th£ Mas¬ 
ter, and the prelude to business. No sooner has 
it been signified, than every officer repairs to his 
station, and the brethren rank according to their 
degrees. The intent of the meeting becomes the 
object of attention; and the mind is insensibly drawn 
from the indiscriminate subjects of conversation 
which are apt to intrude ‘on our less serious 
moments. 

Our first care is directed to the external avenues 
of the lodge; and the officers, whose province it is 
to discharge that duty, execute the trust with fide¬ 
lity. By certain mystic forms, of no recent date, 
it is intimated that we may safely proceed. To 
detect impostors among ourselves, an adherence f o 
order in the character of Masons ensues, and the 
lodge is opened or closed in solemn form. 

At opening the lodge, two purposes are effected : 
the Master is reminded of the dignity of his cha¬ 
racter, and the brethren of the homage and vene¬ 
ration due to him in their sundry stations. These, 
however, are not the only advantages resulting 
from a due observance of the ceremony; a reve¬ 
rential awe for the Deity is inculcated, and the 
eye is fixed on that object from whose radiant 
beams alone light can be derived. Hence, in this 
ceremony, we are taught to adore God, and sup¬ 
plicate his protection on our well-meant endca- 

c 
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vours. The Master assumes his government in 
due form, and under him his Wardens; who ac¬ 
cept their trust, after the customary salutations. 
Then the brethren, with one accord, unite in duty 
and respect, and the ceremony concludes. 

At closing the lodge, a similar form takes place. 
Here the less important duties of the Order are 
not passed unobserved. The necessary degree of 
subordination which takes place in the government 
of the lodge is peculiarly marked; while the proper 
tribute of gratitude is offered up to the beneficent 
Author of life, whose blessing is invoked, and ex¬ 
tended to the whole fraternity. Each brother then 
faithfully locks up in his own repository the treasure 
which he has acquired; and, pleased with his re¬ 
ward, retires to enjoy, and disseminate among the 
private circle of his friends, the fruits of his labour 
and industry in the lodge. 

These are faint outlines of a ceremony which 
universally prevails among Masons, and distin¬ 
guishes all their meetings. Hence, it is arranged 
as a general Section in every Degree of the Order, 
and takes the lead in all our illustrations, 

A Prayer used at opening the Lodge. 

May the favour of Heaven be upon this meeting! 
and, as it is happily begun, may it be conducted in 
order, and closed in harmony ! So mote it be. 


A Prayer used at closing the Lodge. 

May the blessing of Heaven rest upon us, and 
on all regular Masons throughout the world ! may 
brotherly love prevail, and beautify and cement 
us with every moral and social virtue. So mote 
it be . 
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Charges and Regulations for the Conduct and Reha • 

viour of Masons . 

A rehearsal of the Ancient Charges properly 
succeeds the opening, and precedes the closing, of 
the lodge. This was the constant practice of our 
ancient brethren, and ought never to be neglected 
in our regular assemblies. A recapitulation of our 
duty cannot be disagreeable to those who are ac¬ 
quainted with it; and to those to whom it* is not 
known, should any such be, it must be highly 
proper to recommend it.* 


* It may not be improper, in this place, to introduce an extract 
from the book of “ Constitutions of the Ancient Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons. Published by order of the Grand 
Lodge.” 


The Charges of a Free Mason, &c. Sec . 

I. Corner/ring God and Religion . 

A Mason is obliged, by Iris tenure, to obey* the moral law; and, 
if be rightly understand the art, he will never be a stupid atheist, 
nor an irreligious libertine. He, of all men, should best under¬ 
stand that God scctb not as man secih j for man looketh at the out¬ 
ward appearance, but God looketh to the heart. A Mason is, 
tli ere fore, particularly bound never to act against the dictates of his 
conscience. Let a man’s religion or mode of worship be what it 
may, he is not excluded from the order, provided he believe in the 
Glorious Architect of Heaven and Earth, and practise the sacred 
duties of morality. 

Masons unite with the virtuous of every persuasion in the firm 
and pleasing bond of fraternal love ; they are taught to view the 
errors of mankind with compassion ; and to strive, by the purity of 
their own conduct, to demonstrate the superior excellence of the faith 
they may profess. Thus Masonry is the centre of union between 
good men, and true, and the happy means of conciliating friendship 
among those who must otherwise have remained at a perpetual 
distance. 

II. Of the Civil Magistrate, supreme and subordinate • 

A Mason is a peaceable subject to the civil powers wherever he 
resides or works, and is never to be concerned in plots and conspl- 

c 2 
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Ancient Charges• 

[To lie rehearsed at opening the Lodge.] 

On the Management of the Craft in working , 

Masons employ themselves diligently in their 
sundry vocations, live creditably, and conform 
with cheerfulness to the government of the country 
in which they reside. 

The most expert Craftsman is chosen or appoint¬ 
ed Master of the work, and is duly honoured in 
that character by those over whom he presides. 

The Master, knowing himself qualified, under¬ 
takes the government of the lodge, and truly dis¬ 
penses bis rewards according to merit. 

A Craftsman who is appointed Warden of the 
work,' under the Master, is true to Master and 
Fellows, carefully oversees the work, and the 
brethren obey him. 

The Master, Wardens, and Brethren, are just 
and faithful, and carefully finish the work they 
begin, whether it be in the First or Second De¬ 
gree ; but never put that work to the First, which' 
has been appropriated to the Second Degree. 

Neither envy nor censure is discovered among 


racies against the peace and welfare of the nation, nor to behave 
himself undutifully to inferior magistrates. He is cheerfully to 
conform to every lawful authority ; to uphold, on every occasion, 
the interest of the community, and zealously promote the pro¬ 
sperity of liis. own country. Masonry has ever flourished in times of 
peace, and been always injured by war, bloodshed, and confusion ; 
so that kings and princes, in eve 17 age, have been much disposed 
to encourage the ('raftsmen, on account of - their peaceableness and 
loyalty; whereby they practically answer the cavils of their adver¬ 
saries, and promote the honour of the fraternity. Craftsmen arc 
bound by peculiar ties to promote peace, cultivate harmony, ant} 
live in concord and brotherly love. 
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Masons, No brother is supplanted, or put out of 
his work, if he be capable to finish it; for he who 
is not perfectly skilled in the original design, can 
never, with equal advantage to the Master, finish 
the work which has been begun by another. 

All employed in Masonry meekly receive their 
rewards, and use no disobliging name. “ Brother” 
is the appellation they bestow on each other. They 
behave courteously within and without the lodge, 
and never desert the .Master till the work be 
finished. * * 


Laws for the Government of the bodge* 

[To be rehearsed at opening the Lodge.] 

You are to salute one another in a courteous 
manner, agreeably to the forms established alhong 
Masons f; you are freely to give such mutual in¬ 
structions as shall be thought necessary or ex¬ 
pedient, not being overseen or overheard., without 
encroaching upon each other, or derogating from 
that respect which is due to a gentleman were he 
not a Mason; for though, as Masons, we meet as 
brethren on a level, yet Masonry deprives no man 
of the honour due to his rank or character, but 
rather adds to his honour, especially if he have de¬ 
served well of the Fraternity, who always render 
honour to whom it is due, and avoid ill-manners. 

No private committees are to be allowed, or se¬ 
parate conversations encouraged: the Master or 

* These Charges were originally rehearsed by the seven repre¬ 
sentatives of the three Degrees of the Order; but it is now the 
province of the Chaplain or Secretary of the lodge to deliver them. 

f In the lodge. Masons meet as members of the same family, and 
representatives for the time being of all the Brethren throughout the 
world : every prejudice* therefore, on account of religion, country, 
or private opinion, is removed. 

C 3 
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Wardens are not fo be interrupted, or any brother 
who is speaking to the Master; but due decorum 
is to be observed, and a proper respect paid to the 
Master and presiding officers. 

These laws are to be strictly enforced, that har¬ 
mony may be preserved, and the business of the 
lodge be carried on with order and regularity. So 
mote it be . 


Charge on the Behaviour of Masons . 

[To be rehearsed at closing the Lodge.] 

When the lodge is closed, you are to enjoy your¬ 
selves with innocent mirth, but carefully avoid 
excess. You are not to compel any brother to act 
contrary to his inclination, or give offence by word 
or deed, but enjoy a free and easy conversation. 
You are to avoid immoral or obscene discourse, 
and at all times support with propriety the dignity 
of your character. 

You are to be cautious in your words and car¬ 
riage, that the most penetrating stranger may not 
discover what is not proper to be intimated; and, 
if necessary, you are to wave the discourse, and 
manage it prudently, for the honour of the Fra¬ 
ternity. 

At home, and in your several neighbourhoods, 
you are to behave as wise and moral men. You 
are never to communicate to your families, friends, 
or acquaintances, the private transactions of our 
different assemblies; but, on every occasion, con¬ 
sult your own honour, and the reputation of the 
Fraternity at large. 

You are to study the preservation of health, by 
avoiding irregularity and intemperance; that your 
families may not be neglected and injured, or your- 
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selves disabled from attending to your necessary 
employments in life. * 

If a stranger apply in the character of a Mason, 
you are cautiously to examine him, in such a 
method as prudence may direct, and agreeably to 
the forms established among Masons; that you 
may not be imposed upon by an ignorant false 
pretender, whom you are to reject with contempt *; 
and beware of giving him any secret hints of know¬ 
ledge. But if you discover him to be a true and 
genuine brother, you are to respect him; if he be 
in want, yon are, without prejudice, to relieve him, 
or direct him how he may be relieved; you are to 
employ him, or recommend him to employment: 
however, you are never charged to do beyond your 
ability; only to prefer a poor Mason, who is a 
good man and true, before any other person in the 
same circumstances, f * 

Finally, These rules you are always to observe 
and enforce, and also the duties which have been, 
communicated in the lecture; cultivating brotherly 
love, the foundation and cape-stone, the cement 
and glory of this ancient Fraternity; avoiding, on 
every occasion, wrangling and quarrelling, slander¬ 
ing and back-biting; not permitting others to 
slander honest brethren, but defending their cha¬ 
racters, and doing them good offices, as far as may 


* This injunction may seem uncharitable ; but when it is con¬ 
sidered, that the secrets of Masonry are open to all men of probity 
and honour who arc well recommended, an illegal intruder, who 
would wish to obtain that to which he has no claim, and deprive the 
public charity of a small pittance at his admission, can deserve no 
better treatment. 

f On this principle, unfortunate captives in war, and sojourners 
accidentally cast on a distant shore, are particular objects of atten¬ 
tion, and seldom fail to experience indulgence from Masons; and 
it is very remarkable, that there is not an instance on record of a 
breach of fidelity, or of ingratitude, where that indulgence has been 
liberally extended. 

C 4 
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be consistent with your honour and safety, but no 
farther. Hence all may see the benign influence 
of Masonry; as all true Masons have dope from the 
beginning of the world, and will do to the end of 
time. So mote it be . 


SECT. III. 

Hem arks on the First Lecture. 

Having illustrated the ceremony of opening and 
closing the lodge, and inserted the Prayers and 
Charges usually rehearsed in our regular assem¬ 
blies on those occasions, we shall now enter on a 
disquisition of the different Sections of the Lec¬ 
tures which are appropriated to the three Degrees 
of thfe Order; giving a brief summary of the whole, 
and annexing to every Remark the particulars to 
which the Section alludes. By these means the 
industrious Mason will be better instructed in the 
regular arrangement of the Lectures, and be 
enabled with more ease to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the Art. 

The First Lecture is divided into- sections, 
and each section is subdivided into Clauses. In 
this Lecture, virtue is painted in the most beau¬ 
tiful colours, and the duties of morality are strictly 
enforced. Here we are taught such wise and useful 
lessons as prepare the mind for a regular advance¬ 
ment in the principles of knowledge and philoso¬ 
phy; and these are imprinted on the memory by 
lively and sensible images, well calculated to influ¬ 
ence our conduct in the proper discharge of the 
duties of social life. 
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The First Sectim, 

The First Section of this Lecture is suited to all 
capacities, and may, and ought, to be known by 
every person who wishes to rank as a Mason. 
It consists of general heads, which, though they 
be short and simple, will be found to carry weight 
with them. They not only serve as marks of dis¬ 
tinction, but communicate useful and interesting 
knowledge when they are duly investigated. They 
qualify us to try and examine the rights of others 
to our privileges, while they demonstrate our own 
claim; and as they induce us to inquire minutely 
into other particulars of greater importance, they 
serve as a proper introduction to subjects which 
are more amply explained in the following Sec¬ 
tions. • 

[As we can annex to this remark no other ex¬ 
planation, consistently with the rules of Masonry, 
we must refer the more inquisitive to our regular 
assemblies for farther instruction.] 

The Second Section, 

The Second Section makes us acquainted with 
the peculiar forms and ceremonies which are 
adopted at the initiation of candidates into Ma¬ 
sonry ; and convinces us, beyond the power of 
contradiction, of the propriety of our rites; whilst 
it demonstrates to the most sceptical and hesitating 
mind their excellence and utility. 

The following particulars, relative to the cere¬ 
mony of initiation, may be introduced here with 
propriety: 

c 5 
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The Declaration tb be assented to by every Candidate 
previous to Initiation, and to be subscribed by his 
Name at full length: 

<e To the Worshipful Master, Wardens, Officers, 
and Members of the Lodge of No. 

“ I [A. B.], being free by birth, and of the full 
age of twenty-one years, do declare, that, unbiassed 
by the improper solicitation of friends, and unin¬ 
fluenced by mercenary or other unworthy motives, 
I freely and voluntarily offer myself a candidate for 
the mysteries of Masonry; that I am prompted by 
a favourable opinion conceived of the institution, 
and a desire of knowledge; and that I will cheer¬ 
fully conform to all the ancient usages and esta¬ 
blished customs of the Order. Witness my hand, 
this day of . [A. B.] 

<c Witness, [C. D.”] 

N. B. Copies of this Deelaratiori may be had of 
the Grand Secretary. 

The Candidate is then proposed in open lodge, 
as follows: 

“ W. Master and Brethren, 

“ At the request of A. B. [ mentioning his Chris¬ 
tian name and surname, addition at' profession, and 
place of abode, ] I propose him, in form, as a pro¬ 
per Candidate for the mysteries of Masonry. I 
recommend him, as worthy to share the privileges 
of the Fraternity; and, in consequence of a De¬ 
claration of his intentions, voluntarily made and 
properly attested, I believe he will strictly conform 
to the rules of the Order.” 

The Candidate is then ordered to be prepared 
for Initiation. 
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A Prayet • used at Initiation, 

u Vouchsafe thine aid, Almighty Father of the 
Universe, to this our present convention! and grant, 
that this Candidate for Masonry may dedicate and 
devote his life to thy service, and become a true and 
faithful Brother amongst us ! Endue him with a 
competency of thy Divine wisdom; that, by the 
secrets of this Art, he may bo the better enabled to 
display the beauties of godliness, to the honour of 
thy holy Name! So mote it be” 

Note . It is a duty incumbent on the Master of 
the lodge, before the ceremony of initiation takes 
place, to inform the Candidate of the purpose and 
design of the institution; to explain the nature of 
his solemn engagements ; and, in a manner ^pecu¬ 
liar to Masons, to require his cheerful acquiescence 
to the tenets of the order. 


The Third Section . 

The Third Section, by the reciprocal communi¬ 
cation of our marks of distinction, proves the re¬ 
gularity of our initiation; and inculcates those 
necessary and instructive duties which dignify our 
character in the double capacity, of Men, and 
Masons. 

We cannot better illustrate this Section, than by 
inserting the following 
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Charge at Initiation into the First Degree . * 
Brother, 

[As you are now introduced to the first prin¬ 
ciples of our Order, it is my duty to congratulate 
you, on being accepted a Member of an ancient 
and honourable Society ; ancient, as having sub¬ 
sisted from time immemorial; and honourable, as 
tending, in every particular, so to render all men 
who will be conformable to its precepts. No in¬ 
stitution was ever raised on a better principle, or 
more solid foundation ; nor were ever more excel¬ 
lent rules and useful maxims laid down, than are 
inculcated on every person when lie is initiated into 
our mysteries. Monarchs in all ages have been 
encouragers and promoters of the Art; and have 
never‘deemed it derogatory from their dignities, to 
level themselves with the brethren, to extend their 
privileges, and to patronise their assemblies.'] 

As a Mason, you are to study the Sacred Law f ; 
to consider it as the unerring standard of truth 
and justice, and to regulate your life and actions 
by its Divine precepts. 

The three great moral duties, to God, your 
neighbour, and yourself, you are strictly to ob¬ 
serve : — To God, by holding his name in awe and 
veneration: viewing him as the chief good, im¬ 
ploring his aid in laudable pursuits, and supplicat¬ 
ing his protection on well-meant endeavours: — 
To your Neighbour, by always acting upon the 
square; and, considering him equally entitled with 
yourself to share the blessings of Providence, ren- 

* The paragraphs enclosed in brackets [ ] may be occasionally 
omitted, if time will not admit of delivering the whole Charge. 

f In England, the Bible ; but in countries where that book is 
unknown, whatever is understood to contain the will or law of 
God. 
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dering unto him those favours and friendly offices, 
which, in a similar situation, you would expect to 
receive from him: — And to Yourself^ by not 
abusing the bounties of Providence, impairing your 
faculties by irregularity, or debasing our profes¬ 
sion by intemperance. 

In the state, you are to be a quiet and peaceable 
subject, true to your sovereign, and just to your 
country; you are not to countenance disloyalty or 
rebellion, but patiently submit to legal authority, 
and conform with cheerfulness to the government 
under which you live; yielding obedience to the 
laws which afford you protection ; but never forget¬ 
ting the attachment you owe to the place of your 
nativity, or the allegiance due to the sovereign or 
protectors of that spot. 

[In your outward demeanour, you are to avoid 
censure or reproach; and beware of all who may 
artfully endeavour to insinuate themselves into your 
esteem, with a view to betray your virtuous resolu¬ 
tions, or make you swerve from the principles of 
our institution. Let not interest, favour, or pre¬ 
judice, bias your integrity, or influence you to be 
guilty of a dishonourable action ; but let your con¬ 
duct be uniform, and your deportment suitable to* 
the dignity of the profession.] 

‘Above all, practise benevolence and charity; for 
these virtues have distinguished Masons in every 
age and country. [The inconceivable pleasure of 
contributing toward the relief of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, is truly experienced by persons of a humane 
disposition ; who are naturally excited, by sympa¬ 
thy, to extend their aid in alleviation of the miseries 
of others. This encourages the generous Mason 
to distribute his bounty with cheerfulness. Sup¬ 
posing himself in the situation of an unhappy 
sulferer, he listens to the tale of woe with attention, 
bewails misfortune, and speedily relieves distress.] 
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The Constitutions of the Order * are next to 
engage your attention. [These consist of two 
parts, oral and written communications; the former, 
comprehending the mysteries of the Art, arc only 
to be acquired by practice and experience in the 
lodge; the latter includes the history of genuine 
Masonry, the lives and characters of its patrons, 
and the ancient charges and general regulations of 
the Craft.3 

A punctual attendance on the duties of the Order 
we earnestly enjoin; more especially in that assem¬ 
bly in which your name is enrolled as a member. 
[There, and in all regular meetings of the Frater¬ 
nity, you are to behave with order and decorum, 
that harmony may be preserved, and the business 
of Masonry be properly conducted. The rules of 
good-breeding you are never to violate, by using 
unbecoming language, in derogation of the name 
of God, or toward the corruption of good manners: 
neither are you to enter into any dispute about 
religion or politics; or behave irreverently, while 
the lodge is engaged in what is serious and import¬ 
ant.] On every occasion, you are to pay a proper 
deference and respect to the Master and presiding 
Officers, and diligently apply to the work- of 
Masonry, that you may the sooner become a pr$- 
ficient therein; as well for your own credit, as 
for the honour of the company with whom you 
associate. 

Although your frequent appearance at our regu¬ 
lar meetings be earnestly solicited, your necessary 
employments in life are not to be neglected on that 
account: neither arc you to suffer your zeal for 


* Under the superintendence of William Williams, Esq., Bar¬ 
rister at Law, M. P. for Weymouth, and P. G. M. for Dorsetshire, 
a pew edition of the Book of Constitutions has been prepared, and 
partly published, by order of the Grand Lodge, since the Act or 
Umgn took place. 
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Masonry to exceed the bounds of discretion, or lead 
you into argument with persorfs who may ridicule 
our institution; but extend your pity toward those 
who may be apt, through ignorance, to contemn 
what they never had an opportunity to comprehend. 
All that is required lor your general observance is, 
that you study the liberal arts at leisure; trace 
science in the works of eminent masters; and im¬ 
prove in the disquisitions of the system, by the 
conversation of well-informed Brethren, who will 
always be as ready to give, as you can be t<\ receive, 
instruction. 

Finally: Adhere to the Constitutions; and sup*: 
port the privileges which are to distinguish you as 
a Mason above the rest of the community, and 
mark your consequence among the Fraternity. If, 
in the circle of your acquaintance, you find a per¬ 
son desirous of being initiated into the Order, be 
particularly attentive not to recommend him, unless 
you are convinced that he will conform to our 
rules; that the value of Masonry may be enhanced 
by the difficulty of the purchase; the honour and 
reputation of the institution be established on the 
firmest basis; and the world at large be,convinced 
of its benign influence. 

[From the attention you have paid to the recital 
of the duties of the Order, we are led to hope, that 
you will form a proper estimate of the value of 
Free-Masonry, and imprint on your mind the 
dictates of truth, honour, and justice. *] 

* The late Lodge of Reconciliation (the Rev. Samuel Hem* 
ming, D. D., Master) recommended the use of the following 
Charge ; to be recited to every Mason immediately subsequent to 
Ids initiation ; which was honoured with the approbation of 
the United Grand Lodge, their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
Kent and Sussex being present; the former illustrious Prince being 
Past, and the latter Present, M. W. Grand Master. The Editor, 
however, did not think himself justified in omitting the Charge 
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This section usually doses with the following 

EULOGIUM. 

Masonry comprehends within its circle every 
branch of useful knowledge and learning, and 


to which Brother Preston's readers and hearers had hitherto been 
accustomed. 

Broth Eli, 

As you have now passed through the ceremonies of your initi¬ 
ation, allow me to congratulate you on being admitted a member' 
of our ancient and honourable society. Ancient, no doubt it is, 
as having subsisted from time immemorial; and honourable it must 
be acknowledged to be — because, by a natural tendency, it con¬ 
duces to make all those honourable who are strictly obedient to its 
precepts. Indeed, no institution can boast a more solid foundation 
than that on which Free-masonry rests — The pmtiice of social and 
moral virtue : and to so high an eminence has its credit been' 
advanced, that in every age, monarchs themselves have become the 
promoters of the Art; — have not thought it derogatory from their 
dignity to exchange the sceptre for the trowel ; — have patronised 
our mysteries; — and even joined in our assemblies. 

As a Mason, I would first recommend to your most serious con¬ 
templation the volume of the Sacred Law: charging you to consider 
it as the unerring standard of truth and justice, and to regulate 
your actions by the divine precepts it contains. Therein you will 
be taught the important duties you owe to God, to your neighbour, 
and to yourself. To God , by never mentioning his name, but w ith 
that awe and reverence which are due from the creature to his 
Creator; by imploring his aid on all your lawful undertakings 
and by looking up to him in every emergency, for comfort and 
support. To your neighbour , by acting with him upon the square ; 
by rendering him every kind office which justice or mercy may re¬ 
quire ; by relieving his distresses, and soothing his afflictions; and 
by doing to him, as, in similar cases, you would wish he should do 
tb you. An d to yourself, by such a prudent and well-regulated 
course of discipline, as may best conduce to the preservation of your 
corporeal and mental faculties in their fullest energy: thereby 
enabling you to exert the talents wherewith God has blest you, as 
well to bis glory, as to the welfare of your fellow-creatures. 

As a citizen of the world, I am next to enjoin you to be exem¬ 
plary in the discharge of your civil duties, by never proposing, or 
at all countenancing, any act that may have a tendency to subvert 
the peace and good order of society; by paying due obedience to 
the laws of any state which may for a time become the place of 
your residence, or afford you its protection; and above all, by never 
losing sight of the allegiance due to the Sovereign of your native 
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B stamps an indelible mark of pre-eminence on its 
genuine professors, which neither chance, power, 
nor fortune, can bestow. When its rules are 
strictly obse rved, it is a sure foundation of tran¬ 
quillity amid the various disappointments of life; 
a friend, that will not deceive, but will comfort and 


land; ever remembering, that Nature 1 ms implanted in your breast 
a sacred and indissoluble attachment to that country, from which 
you derived your birth and infant nurture. 

As an individual, I am further to recommend the practice of every 
domestic as well as public virtue. Let Prudence direct you! Tem¬ 
perance chasten you! Fortitude support you! and Justice be the 
guide of all your actions. Be especially careful to maintain, in 
their fullest splendour, those truly Masonic ornaments, which have 
already been amply illustrated, Benevolence anti Charily. 

Still, however, as a Mason, there are other excellencies of cha¬ 
racter to which your attention may be peculiarly and forcibly di¬ 
rected. Among the foremost of these are, Secrecy, Fidelity, and 
Obedience. 

Secrecy may be said to consist in an inviolable adherence to 
the obligation you have entered into, never improperly to reveal 
any of those Masonic Secrets which have ndw been, or may at any 
future time be, intrusted to your keeping; and cautiously to shun 
all occasions which might inadvertently lead you so to do. 

Your Fidelity must lie exemplified by a strict observance of the 
constitutions of the fraternity; by adhering to the ancient land¬ 
marks of the order; by never attempting to extort, or otherwise 
unduly obtain, the secrets of a superior degree; and by refraining 
to recommend any one to a participation of our secrets, unless you 
have strong grounds to believe that, by a similar fidelity, he will 
ultimately reflect honour on our choice. 

So must your Obedience be proved by a close conformity to our 
laws and regulations; by prompt attention to all signs and sum¬ 
monses ; by modest and correct demeanour whilst in the lodge; 
by abstaining from every topic of religious or political discussion; 
by ready acquiescence in all votes and resolutions duly passed by 
the Brethren ; and by perfect submission to the M aster and bis 
Wardens, whilst acting in the discharge of their respective 
offices. 

And, as a last general recommendation, let me exhort you 
to dedicate yourself to such pursuits as may enable you to become 
at once respectable in your rank of life; useful to mankind; and 
an ornament to the Society of which you have this day been ad¬ 
mitted a member; that you would more especially devote your 
leisure hours to the study of such of the liberal arts and sciences 
as may lie within the compass of your attainment; and that, with-. 
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assist, in prosperity and adversity ; a blessing, that 
will remain with all times, circumstances, and 
places; and to which recourse may be had, when 
other earthly comforts sink into disregard. 

Masonry gives real and intrinsic excellency to 
man, and renders him fit for the duties of society. 
It strengthens the mind against the storms of life, 
paves the way to peace, and promotes domestic 
happiness. It meliorates the temper, and improves 
the understanding; it is company in solitude, and 
gives vivacity, variety, and energy, to social con¬ 
versation. In youth, it governs the passions, and 
employs usefully our most active faculties; and in 
age, when sickness, imbecility, and disease, have 
benumbed the corporeal frame, and rendered the 
union of soul and body almost intolerable, it yields 
an ample fund of comfort and satisfaction. 

These are its general advantages : to enumerate 
them separately, would be an endless labour. It, 
may be sufficient to observe, that lie who cultivates 
this science, and acts agreeably to the character of 
a Mason, has within himself the spring and support 
of every social virtue; a subject of contemplation, 
that enlarges the mind, and expands all its powers; 
a theme that is inexhaustible, ever new, and always 
interesting. 

The Fourth Section . 

The Fourth Section rationally accounts for the 
origin of our hieroglyphical instruction, and points 


•ut neglecting the ordinary duties of your station, you would 
flnuider yourself called upon to make a daily advancement in 
Bfaaopic knowledge. 

tFftpn the very commendable attention which you appear to 
have given to this Charge, I am led to hope that you will duly 
appreciate the excellence of Free-masonry, and imprint indelibly 
on your mind the sacred dictates of Truth, of Honour , and of 
Virtue ! /] 
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. out the advantages which accompany a faithful ob¬ 
servance of our duty. It illustrates, at the same 
time, certain particulars, our ignorance of which 
might lead us into error; and which, as Masons, 
we are indispensably bound to know. 

To make daily progress in the Art, is a constant 
duty, and expressly required by our general laws. 
What end can be more noble, than the pursuit of 
virtue? what motive more alluring, than the prac¬ 
tice of justice ? or what instruction more beneficial, 
than an accurate elucidation of symbols whioh tend 
to improve and embellish the mind ? Every thing 
that strikes the eye, more immediately engages the 
attention, and imprints on the memory serious and 
solemn truths. Masons have, therefore, universally 
adopted the plan of inculcating the tenets of their 
Order by typical figures and allegorical emblems, 
to prevent their mysteries from descending within 
the familiar reach of inattentive and unprepared 
novices, from whom they might*not receive due 
veneration. 

The usages and customs of Masons have ever 
corresponded with those of the ancient Egyptians; 
to which, indeed, they bear a near affinity. Those 
philosophers, unwilling to expose their mysteries to 
vulgar eyes, concealed their particular tenets and 
principles of polity and philosophy under hiero- 
glyphical figures; and expressed their notions of 
government by signs and symbols, which they 
communicated to their Magi alone, who were 
bound by oath never to reveal them. Pythagoras 
seems to have established his system on a similar 
plan; and many Orders of a more recent date 
have copied the example. Masonry, however, is 
not only the most ancient, but the most moral 
Institution that ever subsisted; as every charac- 
ter, figure, and emblem, depicted in the lodge, 
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has A moral meaning, and tends to inculcate the 
practice of virtue on those who behold it. 

[This Section closes with a definition of Charity, 
for which see p. 15.] 


The Fifth Section . 

The Fifth Section explains the nature and prin¬ 
ciples of our institution, and teaches us to discharge 
with propriety the duties of the different depart¬ 
ments* which we are appointed to sustain in the 
government of the lodge. Here, too, our orna¬ 
ments are displayed, and our jewels and furniture 
specified ; while a proper attention is paid to our 
ancient and venerable patron. 

To explain the subjects treated in this Section, 
and assist the industrious Mason to acquire them, 
we can only recommend a punctual attendance on 
the duties of the lodge, and a diligent application 
to the lessons which are there inculcated. 


The Sixth Section . 

The Sixth Section, though the last in rank, is 
not the least considerable in importance. It 
strengthens those which precede; and enforces, in 
the most engaging manner, a due regard to cha¬ 
racter and behaviour, in public as well as in private 
life; in the lodge, as well as in the general com¬ 
merce of society. 

This Section forcibly inculcates the most in¬ 
structive lessons. Brotherly Love> Belief) and 
Truth) are themes on which we here expatiate. —- 
By the exercise of Brotherly Love , we are taught 
to regard the whole human species as one family, 
the high and low, the rich and poor; who, as 
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children of the same Parent, and inhabitants of 
iho same planet, are to aid, support, and protect 
each other. On this principle. Masonry unites 
men of every country, sect, and opinion; and con¬ 
ciliates true friendship among those who might 
otherwise have remained at a perpetual distance, -r- 
Jtelief is the next tenet of the profession ; and 
though to relieve the distressed is a duty incumbent 
on all men, it is more particularly so on Masons, 
who arc linked together by an indissoluble chain 
of sincere affection. To soothe calamity, alleviate 
misfortune, compassionate misery, and restore 
peace to the troubled mind, is the grand aim of 
the true Mason. On this basis he establishes his 
friendships, and forms his connections. — Truth is 
a divine attribute, and the foundation of every 
virtue. To be good and true, is the first lesson 
we are taught in Masonry. On this theme we 
contemplate, and by its dictates endeavour to regu¬ 
late our conduct: influenced by this principle, hy¬ 
pocrisy and deceit are unknown in the lodge, 
sincerity and plain-dealing distinguish us; while 
the heart and tongue join in promoting the general 
welfare, and rejoicing in each other’s prosperity. 

To this illustration succeeds an explanation of 
the four cardinal virtues, Temperance , ‘Fortitude , 
Prudence , and Justice. — By Temperance , we arc 
instructed to govern the passions, and check unruly 
desires. The health of the body, and the dignity 
of the species, are equally concerned in a faithful 
observance of it. — By Fortitude , we are taught to 
resist temptation, and encounter danger with spirit 
and resolution. This virtue is equally distant from 
rashness and cowardice; and he who possesses it, 
is seldom shaken, and never overthrown, by the 
storms that surround him. — By Prudence , we are 
instructed to regulate our conduct by the dictates 
of reason, and to judge and determine with pro- 
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priety in the execution of every thing that lends to 
promote cither our present or future well-being. 
On this virtue, all others depend ; it is, therefore, 
the chief jewel that can adorn the human frame. — 
Justice , the boundary of right, constitutes the 
cement of civil society. This virtue, in a great 
measure, constitutes real goodness, and is therefore 
represented as the perpetual study of the accom¬ 
plished Mason. Without the exercise of justice, 
universal confusion would ensue; lawless force 
might overcome the principles of equity, and social 
intercourse no longer exist. 

The explanation of these virtues is accompanied 
with some general observations on the equality ob¬ 
served among Masons. In the Lodge, no estrange¬ 
ment of behaviour is discovered; influenced by the 
same principle, an uniformity of opinion, which is 
useful in exigencies, and pleasing in familiar life, 
universally prevails, strengthens the ties of friend¬ 
ship, and promotes love and esteem. Masons are 
brethren by a double tie ; and among them, as bro¬ 
thers, no invidious distinctions exist; merit being 
always respected, and honour rendered to whom 
honour is due. — A king, in the Lodge, is re¬ 
minded, that although a crown may adorn the 
head, or a sceptre the hand, the blood in the veins 
is derived from the common parent of mankind, 
and is no better than that of the meanest subject. 
—The statesman, the senator, and the artist, are 
there taught that, equally with others, they arc, 
by nature, exposed to infirmity and disease; and 
that an unforeseen misfortune, or a disordered 
frame, may impair their faculties, and level them 
with the most ignorant of their species. This 
checks pride, and incites courtesy of behaviour. — 
Men of inferior talents, or who are not placed by 
fortune in such exalted stations, are instructed to 
regard their superiors with peculiar esteem ; when 
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they discover them voluntarily divested of the trap¬ 
pings of external grandeur, and condescending, in 
the badge of innocence and bond of friendship, to 
trace wisdom, and follow virtue, assisted by those 
who are of a rank beneath them. Virtue is true 
nobility, and Wisdom is the channel by which 
Virtue is directed and conveyed; Wisdom and 
Virtue, only, mark distinction among Masons. 

Such is the arrangement of the Sections in the 
First Lecture; which, including the forms adopted 
at opening and closing the lodge, comprehends the 
whole of the First Degree. This plan has not 
only the advantage of regularity to recommend it, 
but the support of precedent and authority, and 
the sanction and respect which flow from antiquity. 
The whole is a regular system of morality, conceived 
in a strain of interesting allegory, which readily 
unfolds its beauties to the candid and industrious 
inquirer. 


SECT. IV. 

Remarks on the Second Lecture. 

Masonry is a progressive science, and is divided 
into different classes, or Degrees, for the more re¬ 
gular advancement in the knowledge of its mys¬ 
teries. According to the progress we make, we 
limit or extend our inquiries; and, in proportion 
to our talents, we attain to a lesser or greater de¬ 
gree of perfection. 

Masonry includes almost every branch of polite 
learning under the veil of its mysteries, which com¬ 
prehend a regular system of virtue and science. 
Many of its illustrations may appear unimportant 
to the confined genius; but the man of more en¬ 
larged faculties will consider them in the highest 
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degree useful and interesting. To please the ac- . 
complished scholar and ingenious* artist, the insti¬ 
tution is well suited; and in the investigation of 
its latent doctrines, the philosopher and mathe¬ 
matician may experience equal satisfaction and de¬ 
light. 

To exhaust the various subjects of which Ma-f 
sonry treats, would transcend the powers of the 
brightest genius : still, however, nearer approaches 
to perfection may be made; and the man of wis¬ 
dom will not check the progress of his abilities, 
though the task he attempts may at first seem in¬ 
surmountable. Perseverance and application will 
remove each difficulty as it occurs : every step he 
advances, new pleasures will open to his view, and 
instruction of the noblest kind attend his researches. 
In the diligent pursuit of knowledge, great dis¬ 
coveries are made; and the intellectual faculties 
are wisely employed in promoting the glory of 
God, and the good of mankind. 

Such is the tendency of all the illus¬ 
trations IN MASONRY. REVERENCE FOR THE 
DEITY, AND GRATITUDE FOR THE BLESSINGS OF 
HEAVEN, ARE INCULCATED IN EVERY DEGREE. 

This is the plan of our system, and the result of 
our inquiries. 

The First Degree being intended to enforce the 
duties of morality, and imprint on the memory the 
noblest principles which can adorn the human 
mind; the Second Degree extends the plan, and 
comprehends a more diffusive system of knowledge. 
Practice and theory are united, to qualify the in¬ 
dustrious Mason to share the pleasures which an 
advancement in the Art necessarily affords. Listen¬ 
ing with attention to the opinions of experienced 
men on important subjects, the mind of the Crafts¬ 
man is gradually familiarised to useful instruction. 
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and he is soon enabled to investigate truths of the 
utmost concern in the general transactions of life. 

From this system proceeds a rational amuse¬ 
ment. While the mental powers are fully em¬ 
ployed, the judgment is properly exercised: a 
spirit of emulation prevails; and every brother 
vies, who shall most excel in promoting the design 
of the Institution. 

Ihe First Section . 

The First Section of the Second Degree eluci¬ 
dates the mode of introduction into this class ; and 
instructs - the diligent Craftsman how to proceed in 
the proper arrangement of the ceremonies which 
arc used on that occasion. It enables him to judge 
of the importance of those rites, and convinces 
him of the necessity of adhering to all the esta¬ 
blished usages of the Order. Here he is entrusted 
with particular tests, to prove his title to the privi¬ 
leges of this Degree; and satisfactory reasons are 
given for their origin. The dudes which cement, 
in the firmest union, well-informed brethren, are 
illustrated; and an opportunity is given to make 
such advances in the Art, as will always distin¬ 
guish the talents of able Craftsmen. 

Beside the ceremony of initiation into the Second 
Degree, this Section contains many important par¬ 
ticulars, with which no officer of the lodge should 
be unacquainted. 

Charge at Initiation into the Second Degi'ee . * 

Brother, 

Being advanced to the Second Degree of the 
Order, we congratulate you on your preferment. 

* The sentences inclosed in brackets [ ] may be occasionally 
omitted. 


D 
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£The internal, and not the external, qualifications 
of a man, are what Masonry regards. As you in- 
crease in knowledge, you will consequently im¬ 
prove in social intercourse. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the duties which, 
as a Mason, you are now bound to discharge; or 
enlarge on the necessity of a strict adherence to 
them; as your own experience must have esta¬ 
blished their value. It may be sufficient to ob¬ 
serve, that] Your past behaviour and regular 
deportment have merited the honour which we 
have conferred; and in your new character, it is 
expected that you will not only conform to the 
principles of the Order, but steadily persevere in 
the practice of every virtue. 

The study of the liberal arts [that valuable 
branch of education, which tends so effectually to 
polish and adorn the mind] is earnestly recom¬ 
mended to your consideration; especially the 
science of Geometry, which is established as the 
basis of our Art. [Geometry, or Masonry, ori¬ 
ginally synonimous terms, is of a divine and moral 
nature, and enriched with the most useful know¬ 
ledge: whilst it proves the wonderful propenles of 
Nature, it demonstrates the more important truths 
of Morality.] 

As the solemnity of our ceremonies requires a 
serious deportment, you are to be particularly at¬ 
tentive to your behaviour in our regular assem¬ 
blies ; you are to preserve our ancient usages and 
customs sacred and inviolable; and induce others, by 
your example, to hold them in due veneration. 

The laws and regulations of the Order you arc 
strenuously to support and maintain. You arc not 
to palliate, or aggravate, the offences of your bre¬ 
thren ; but, in the decision of every trespass against 
our rules, judge with candour, admonish with 
friendship, and reprehend with mercy. 
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As a Craftsman, in our private assemblies you 
may offer your sentiments and opinions on such 
subjects as are regularly introduced in the Lec¬ 
ture, under the superintendance of an experienced 
Master, who will guard the land-marks against en¬ 
croachment. By this privilege you may improve 
your intellectual powers; qualify yourself to be¬ 
come an useful member of society; and, like a 
skilful Brother, strive to excel in what is good 
and great. 

[*All regular signs and summonses, giv^n and 
received, you are duly to honour, and punctually 
obey; inasmuch as they consist with our professed 
principles. You are to encourage industry and 
reward merit; supply the wants and relieve the 
necessities of brethren and fellows, to the ut¬ 
most of your power and ability; and on no ac¬ 
count to wrong them, or see them wronged, but 
timely to apprise them of approaching danger, 
and view their interest as inseparable from your 
own. 

Such is the nature of your engagements as a 
Craftsman; and these duties you are now bound, 
by the most sacred ties, to observe.] 

The Second Section. 

The Second Section of this Degree presents an 
ample field for the man of genius to perambulate. 
It cursorily specifies the particular classes of the 
Order, and explains the requisite qualifications 
for preferment in each. In the explanation of our 
usages, many remarks arc introduced, which are 
equally useful to the experienced artist and the 
sage moralist. The various operations of the mind 
are demonstrated, as far as they will admit of 

* Hut and die following paragraph are to be omitted, if pro. 
▼iously used in the course of the ceremony. 
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elucidation, and a fund of extensive science is ex> 
plored throughout. Here we find employment 
for leisure hours; trace science from its original 
source; and, by drawing the attention to the sum 
of perfection, contemplate with admiration the 
wonderful works of the Creator. Geometry is 
displayed, with all its powers and properties; and 
in the disquisition of this science, the mind is filled 
with rapture and delight. Such is the latitude of 
this Section, that the most judicious may fail in 
an attempt to explain it; the rational powers being 
exerted to their utmost stretch in illustrating the 
beauties of Nature, and demonstrating the more 
important truths of Morality. 

As the Orders of Architecture come under con¬ 
sideration in this Section, the following brief de¬ 
scription of them may not be improper: 

By Order, in architecture, is meant a system 
of the members, proportions, and ornaments of 
columns and pilasters; or, it is a regular ar¬ 
rangement of the projecting parts of a building, 
which, united with those cf a column, form a 
beautiful, perfect, and complete whole. Order, 
in architecture, may be traced from the first form¬ 
ation of society. When the rigour of seasons 
obliged men to contrive shelter from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, we learn that they first 
planted trees on end, and then laid others across, 
to support a covering. The bands which connected 
those trees at top and bottom, are said to have 
suggested the idea of the base and capital of pil¬ 
lars ; and from this simple hint originally proceeded 
the more improved art of architecture. 

The five Orders are thus classed: the Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. 

The Tuscan is the most simple and solid of the 
five orders. It was invented in Tuscany, whence 
it derives its name. Its column is seven diameters 
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high; and its capital, base, and entablature have 
but few mouldings. The simplicity of the con¬ 
struction of this column renders it eligible where 
solidity is the chief object, and where ornament 
would be superfluous. 

The Doric order, which is plain and natural, is 
the most ancient, and was invented by the Greeks, 
its column is eight diameters high, and it has.sel¬ 
dom any ornaments on base or capital, except 
mouldings; though the frieze is distinguished by 
triglyphs and metopes, and the triglypns compose 
the ornaments of the frieze. The solid composition 
of this order gives it a preference in structures 
where strength and a noble but rough simplicity 
are chiefly required. 

The Doric is the best proportioned of all the 
orders. The several parts of which it is composed 
are founded on the natural position of solid bodies. 
In its first invention it was more simple than in its 
present state. In after-times, when it began to be 
adorned, it gained the name of Doric; for when it 
was constructed in its primitive and simple form, 
the name of Tuscan was conferred on it. Hence 
the Tuscan precedes the Doric in rank, on account 
of the resemblance to that pillar in its original 
state. 

The Ionic bears a kind of mean proportion be¬ 
tween the more solid and delicate orders. Its 
column is nine diameters high; its capital is 
adorned with volutes, and its cornice has denticles. 
There is both delicacy and ingenuity displayed in 
this pillar; the invention of which is attributed to 
the Ionians, as the famous temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was of this order. It is said to have been 
formed after the model of an agreeable young 
woman, of an elegant shape, dressed in her hair; as 
a contrast to the Doric order, which was formed 
after that of a strong robust man. 

n 3 
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The Corinthian , the richest of the five orders, is 
deemed a master-piece of art, and was invented at 
Corinth by Callimachus. Its column is ten diame¬ 
ters high, and its capital is adorned with two rows 
of leaves and eight volutes, which sustain the 
abacus. The frieze is ornamented with curious 
devices, and the cornice with denticles and modil- 
lions. This order is used in stately and superb 
structures. 

Callimachus is said to have taken the hint of 
the capital of this pillar from the following remark¬ 
able circumstance: — Accidentally passing by the 
tomb of a young lady, he perceived a basket of 
toys, covered with a tile placed over an acanthus 
root; having been left there by her nurse. As the 
branches grew up, they encompassed the basket, 
till, arriving at the tile, they met with an obstruc¬ 
tion, and bent downwards. Callimachus, struck 
with the object, set about imitating the figure; 
the vase of the capital he made to represent the 
basket; the abacus the tile; and the volutes, the 
bending leaves. 

The Composite is compounded of the other orders, 
and was contrived by the Romans. Its capital has 
the two rows of leaves of the Corinthian, and the 
volutes of the Ionic. Its column has the quarter- 
round as the Tuscan and Doric orders, is ten 
diameters high, and its cornice has denticles or 
simple modillions. This pillar is generally found 
in buildings where strength, elegance, and beauty, 
are united. 

The original orders of architecture were no 
more than three: the Doric , Ionic , and Corinthian . 
To these the Romans added two: the Tuscan, 
which they made plainer than the Doric; and the 
Composite, which was more ornamental, if not 
more beautiful, than the Corinthian. The first 
three orders alone show invention and particular 
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character, and essentially differ from each other: 
the two others have nothing but'what is borrowed, 
and differ only accidentally; the Tuscan is the 
Doric in its earliest state; and the Composite is 
the Corinthian enriched with the Ionic. To the 
Greeks, and not to the Romans, we are indebted 
tor what is great, judicious, and distinct, in 
architecture. 

These observations are intended to induce the 
industrious Craftsman to pursue his researches into 
the rise and progress of architecture, by cqjisulting 
f he works of the best w riters on the subject. 

An analysis of the human faculties is also given 
m this Section, in which the five external Senses 
particularly claim attention. When these topics 
are proposed in our assemblies, we are not con¬ 
fined to any peculiar mode of explanation; but 
ewry Brother is at liberty to offer his sentiments, 
under proper restrictions. 

The Senses wo are to consider as the gifts of 
Nature, and the primary regulators of our active 
powers; as by them alone we are conscious of the 
distance, nature, and properties of external objects. 
Reason, properly employed, confirms the docu¬ 
ments of Nature, which are always true and 
wholesome: she distinguishes the good from the 
bad; rejects the last with modesty, and adheres to 
the first with reverence. 

The objects of human knowledge are innumer¬ 
able: the channels by which this knowledge is 
conveyed are few. Among these, the perception 
of external things by the Senses, and the inform¬ 
ation we receive from human testimony, are not 
the least considerable. The analogy between 
them is obvious: in the testimony of Nature given 
by the Scuscs, as well as in human testimony given 
by information, things are signified by signs. In 
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one, as well as the other, the mind, either by 
original principles, or by custom, passes from the 
sign to the conception and belief of the thing sig¬ 
nified. The signs in the natural language, as well 
as the signs in our original perceptions, have the 
same signification in all climates and nations; and 
the skill of interpreting them is not acquired, but 
innate. 

Having made these observations, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to give a brief description of the five Senses: 

Heading is that sense by which we distinguish 
sounds, and are capable of enjoying all the agree¬ 
able charms of music. By it we are enabled to 
enjoy the pleasures of society, and reciprocally to 
communicate to each other our thoughts and in¬ 
tentions, our purposes and desires; whilst our 
reason is capable of exerting its utmost power and 
energy. 

The wise and beneficent Author of Nature seems 
to have intended, by the formation of this sense, 
that we should be social creatures,* and receive the 
greatest and most important part of our knowledge 
by the information of others. For these purposes 
we are endowed with Hearing ; that, by a proper 
exertion of our rational powers, our happiness may 
be complete. 

Seeing is that sense by which we distinguish 
objects, and are enabled, in an instant of time, 
without change of place or situation, to view 
armies in battle-array, figures of the most stately 
structures, and all the agreeable variety displayed 
in the landscape of Nature. By this sense we find 
our way on the pathless ocean, traverse the globe 
of earth, determine its figure and dimensions, and 
delineate any region or quarter of it. By it we 
measure the planetary orbs, and make new dis¬ 
coveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. Nay 
more, by it we perceive the tempers and disposi- 
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tions, the passions and affections, of our fellow- 
creatures, when they wish most to conceal them; 
so that, though the tongue may be taught to lie 
and dissemble, the countenance will display the 
hypocrisy to the discerning eye. In fine, the rays 
of light which administer, to this sense are the most 
astonishing parts of the inanimate creation, and 
render the eye, with all its appurtenances, a pecu¬ 
liar object of admiration. 

-Of all the faculties, Sight is the noblest. The 
structure of the eye evinces the admirable eontri-' 
vance of Nature for performing its various external 
and internal motions; and the variety that is dis¬ 
played in the eyes of different animals, suited to 
their several ways of life, clearly demonstrates this 
organ to be the master-piece of Nature’s work. 

Feeling is that sense by which we distinguish 
the different qualities of bodies : such as, heat and 
cold, hardness and softness, roughness and smooth¬ 
ness, figure, solidity, motion, and. extension. .By 
means of certain corresponding sensations of touch, 
these are presented to the mind as real external 
qualities; and the conception or belief of them is 
invariably connected with these corresponding sen¬ 
sations, by an original principle of human nature, 
which far transcends our enquiry. 

All knowledge beyond .our original perceptions 
is attained by experience. The constancy of Na¬ 
ture’s laws connects the sign with the thing sig¬ 
nified ; and we rely on the continuance of that 
connection which.experience hath discovered. 

[The three senses. Hearing , Seeing , and Feeling, 
are deemed peculiarly essential among Masons.]] 

Smelling enables us to distinguish odours, which 
convey different impressions to the mind. Animal 
and vegetable bodies, and indeed most other bodies, 
continually send forth effluvia of vast subtilty, as 
well in the state of life and growth, as in the state 
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of fermentation and putrefaction. The volatile 
particles probably repel each other, and scatter 
themselves in the air, till they meet with other 
bodies to which they bear a chemical affinity, with 
which they unite, and form new concretes. These 
effluvia, being drawn into the nostrils along with 
the air, are the means by which all bodies are 
smelt. Hence it is evident, that there is a mani¬ 
fest appearance of design in the great Creator’* 
having planted the organ of Smell in the inside of 
that Canal, through which the air continually passes 
in respiration. 

Tasting enables us to make a proper distinction 
in the choice of our food. The organ of this sense 
guards the entrance of the alimentary canal, as that 
of smell guards the entrance of the canal for re¬ 
spiration. From the situation of these organs, it is 
plain, that they w’ere intended by Nature to enable 
us to distinguish wholesome food from that which 
is nauseous. Every thing that descends into the 
stomach must undergo the scrutiny of Tasting; 
and by it we are capable of discerning the changes 
w'hich the same body undergoes in the differ¬ 
ent compositions of art, cookery, chemistry, phar¬ 
macy, &c. 

Smelling and Tasting are inseparably connected ; 
and it is by the unnatural kind of life which men 
commonly lead in society, that these senses are ren¬ 
dered less fife to perform their natural offices. 

Through the medium of the Senses, we are ena¬ 
bled to form just and accurate notions of the 
operations of Nature; and when we reflect on the 
means by which the Senses are gratified, we become 
conscious of the existence of bodies, and attend 
to them, till they are rendered familiar objects of 
thought. 

To understand and analyse the operations of the 
mind, is an attempt in which the most judicious ma\ 
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tail. All we know is, that the senses are the chan¬ 
nels of communication to the mind, which is ulti¬ 
mately affected by their operation ; and when the 
mind is diseased, every sense loses its virtue. The 
fabric of the mind, as well as that of the body, 
is curious and wonderful; the faculties of the 
one arc adapted to their several ends with equal 
wisdom, and no less propriety, than the organs of 
the other. The inconceivable wisdom of an Al¬ 
mighty Being is displayed in the structure of the 
mind, which extends its powers over every branch 
of science; it is, therefore, a theme peculiarly 
worthy of attention. In the arts and sciences 
which have least connection with the mind, its 
faculties are still the engines which we must em* 
ploy; and the better we understand their nature 
and use, their defects and disorders, we shall apply 
them with the greater success. In the noblest arts, 
the mind is the subject upon which we operate. 

Wise men agree, that there is but one way to the 
knowledge of Nature's works—the way of observ¬ 
ation and experiment. By our constitution, we 
have a strong propensity to trace particular facts 
and observations to general rules, and to apply 
those rules to account for other effects, or to direct 
us in the production of them. This procedure of 
the understanding is familiar in the common affairs 
of life, and is the mean by which every real dis¬ 
covery in philosophy is made. 

On the mind all our knowledge must depend; it, 
therefore, constitutes a proper subject for the inves¬ 
tigation of Masons. Although, by anatomical dis¬ 
section and observation, we may become acquainted 
with the body, it is by the anatomy of the mind 
alone that we can discover its powers and prin¬ 
ciples. 

To sum up the whole of this transcendant mea¬ 
sure of God's bounty to man, we may add, that 
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memory, imagination, taste, reasoning, moral per¬ 
ception, and all the active powers of the soul, 
present such a vast and boundless field for philo¬ 
sophical disquisition, as far exceeds human enquiry; 
and are peculiar mysteries, known only to Nature, 
and to Nature’s God, to whom all are indebted 
for creation, preservation, and every blessing they 
enjoy. 

From this theme we proceed to illustrate the 
moral advantages of Geometry : 

Geometry is the first and noblest of sciences, 
and the basis on which the superstructure of Free¬ 
masonry is erected. 

The contemplation of this science in a moral and 
comprehensive view fills the mind with rapture. 
To the true Geometrician, the regions of matter 
with which he is surrounded afford ample scope for 
his admiration, while they open a sublime field for 
his enquiry and disquisition. Every blade of grass 
which covers the field, every flower that blows, 
and every insect which wings its way in the bounds 
of expanded space, proves the existence of a First 
Cause, and yields pleasure to the intelligent mind. 

The symmetry, beauty, and order displayed in 
the various parts of animate and inanimate crea¬ 
tion are pleasing and delightful themes, and 
naturally lead to the source whence the whole is 
derived. When we bring within the focus of the 
eye the variegated carpet of the terrestrial creation, 
and survey the progress. of the vegetative system, 
our admiration is justly excited. Every plant 
that grows, every flower that displays its beauties 
or breathes its sweets, affords instruction and de¬ 
light. When we extend our views to the animal 
creation, and contemplate the varied clothing of 
every species, we are equally struck with astonish¬ 
ment ! and when we trace the lines of Geometry 
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drawn by the Divine pencil in the beautiful plu¬ 
mage of the feathered tribe, how exalted is our 
conception of the heavenly work ! The admirable 
structure of plants and animals, and the infinite 
number of fibres and vessels which runs through 
the whole, with the apt disposition of one part to 
another, is a perpetual subject of study to the true 
Geometrician; who, while he adverts to the 
changes which all undergo in their progress to 
maturity, is lost in rapture and veneration of the 
Great Cause that produced the whole, and which 
continues to govern the system. 

When he descends into the bowels of the earth, 
and explores the kingdom of ores, minerals, and 
fossils, he finds the same instances of Divine wisdom 
and goodness displayed in their formation and 
structure; every gem and every pebble proclaims 
the handy-work of an Almighty Creator. 

When he surveys the watery element, and di¬ 
rects his attention to the wonders pf the deep, with 
all the inhabitants of the mighty ocean, he perceives 
emblems of the same Supreme Intelligence. The 
scales of the largest whale, and the pencilled shell 
of the most diminutive fish, equally yield a theme 
for his contemplation, on which he fondly dwells; 
while the symmetry of their formation, and the de¬ 
licacy of the tints, evince to his discerning eye the 
wisdom of the Divine Artist, 

When he exalts his view to the more noble and 
elevated parts of Nature, and surveys the celestial 
orbs, how much greater is his astonishment! If, 
on the principles of Geometry and true philosophy, 
he contemplates the snn, the moon, the stars, ami 
the whole concave of heaven, his pride is humbled, 
and he is lost in awful admiration. The immense 
magnitude of those bodies, the regularity and ra¬ 
pidity of their motions, and the vast extent of 
space through which they move, are equally incon- 
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ceivable; and, as far as they exceed human com¬ 
prehension, baffle his most daring ambition, till, 
lost in the immensity of the theme, he sinks into 
his primitive insignificance. 

By Geometry, then, we curiously trace Nature, 
through her various windings, to her most con¬ 
cealed recesses. By it we discover the power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of the Great Artificer 
of the universe, and view with delight the propor¬ 
tions which connect this vast machine. By it we 
discover how the planets move in their different or¬ 
bits, and demonstrate their various revolutions. 
By it we account for the return of seasons, and 
the variety of scenes which each season displays to 
the discerning eye. Numberless worlds are around 
us, all framed by the same Divine Artist, which 
roll through the vast expanse, and are all conducted 
by the same unerring law'. 

A survey of Nature, and the observation of her 
beautiful proportions, first determined man to imi¬ 
tate the Divine plan, and study symmetry and order. 
This gave rise To societies, and birth to every use¬ 
ful art. The architect began to design; and the 
plans which he laid dow r n, improved by experience 
and time, produced works which have been the 
admiration of every age. 

The Third. Section . 

The Third Section of this Degree has reference 
to the origin of the institution, and view's Masonry 
under two denominations. Operative and Specula¬ 
tive. These are separately considered, and the 
principles on, which both are founded are particu¬ 
larly explained. • Their affinity is pointed out by 
allegorical figures and typical representations. 
Here the rise of our government, or division into 
classes, is examined; the disposition of our rulers, 
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supreme and subordinate, is traced; and reasons 
are assigned for the establishment of several of our 
present practices. The progress made in archi¬ 
tecture, paiucularly in the reign of Solomon, is 
remarked: the number of artists who were em¬ 
ployed in building the temple of Jerusalem, with 
their privileges, are specified; the stipulated pe¬ 
riod for rewarding merit is fixed, and the inimit¬ 
able moral to which that circumstance alludes 
is explained; the creation of the world is de¬ 
scribed, and many particulars are recited, which 
have been carefully preserved among Masons, and 
transmitted from one age to another by oral tra¬ 
dition. In short, this Section contains a store of 
valuable knowledge, founded on reason and sacred 
record, both entertaining and instructive, and is 
well calculated to enforce the veneration due to 
antiquity. 

We can afford little assistance, by writing, to 
the industrious Mason in this Section, as it can 
only be acquired by oral communication: for an 
explanation, however, of the connection between 
Operative and Speculative Masonry, we refer him 
to the Fourth Section of Book I. page 7. 

The following Invocation of Solomon, at the 
Dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem, particu¬ 
larly claims our attention in this Section: 

INVOCATION. 

And Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord, 
in the presence of all the congregation of Israel, 
and spread forth his hands; saying, 

O Lord God, there is no God like unto thee, in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath; who keep- 
est covenant, and showest mercy unto thy servants ; 
who walk before thee, with all their hearts. 
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Let thy Word be verified, which thou hast 
spoken unto David, my father. 

Let all the people of the earth know, that the 
Lord is God; and that there is none else. 

Let all the people of the earth know thy 
Name; and fear thee. 

Let all the people of the earth know, that I have 
built this house, and consecrated it to thy Name. 

But, will God indeed dwell upon the earth? 
Behold — the heaven, and heaven of heavens, can¬ 
not contain thee; how much less this house, which 
I have built! 

Yet, have respect unto my prayer, and to my 
supplication, and hearken unto my cry: 

May thine eyes be open toward this house, by 
day and by night; even toward the place of which 
thou hast said, My Name shall be there ! 

And when thy servant, and thy people Israel, 
shall pray toward this house, hearken to their sup¬ 
plication ; hear thou them in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place ; and when thou hearest, forgfve i 

And the Lord answered, and said, I have hal¬ 
lowed the house which thou hast built, tq, put my 
Name there for ever; and mine eyes and mine 
heart shall be there perpetually. 

And all the people answered and said — The 
Lord is gracious, and his mercy endureth for ever. 

The Fourth Section. 

The Fourth and last Section of this Degree is no 
less replete with useful instruction. Circumstances 
of real importance to the Fraternity are here par¬ 
ticularised, and many traditional tenets and customs 
confirmed by sacred and profane record. The 
celestial and terrestrial globes are considered with 
accuracy; and here the accomplished gentleman 
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may display his talents to advantage in the eluci¬ 
dation of the sciences, which are classed in a regular 
arrangement. The stimulus to preferment, and 
the mode of rewarding merit, are pointed out; the 
marks of distinction which were conferred on our 
ancient Brethren, as the reward of excellence, are 
explained ; and the duties, as well as privileges, of 
the first branch of their male offspring defined. In 
short, this Section contains some curious observa¬ 
tions on the validity of our forms, and concludes 
with the most powerful incentives to the practice 
of piety and virtue. 

As the seven liberal Arts and Sciences are illus¬ 
trated in this Section, it may not be improper to 
give a short explanation of them: 

Grammar teaches the proper arrangement of 
words, according to the idiom or dialect of any 
particular people; and that excellency of pronun¬ 
ciation, which enables us to speak or write a lan¬ 
guage with accuracy, agreeably to reason and 
correct usage. 

Ithetmic teaches us to speak copiously and 
fluently on any subject, not merely with propriety, 
but with all the advantages of force and elegance; 
wisely contriving to captivate the hearer by strength 
of argument and beauty of expression, whether it 
be to entreat or exhort, to admonish or applaud. 

Logic teaches us to guide our reason discretion- 
ally in the general knowledge of things, and direct 
our enquiries after truth. It consists of a regular 
train of argument, whence we infer, deduce, and 
conclude, according to certain premises laid down, 
admitted, or granted; and in it are employed the 
faculties of conceiving, judging, reasoning, and dis¬ 
posing ; which are naturally led on from one 
gradation to another, till the point in question 
is finally determined. 
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Arithmetic teaches the powers and properties of 
numbers; which is variously effected by letters, 
tables, figures, and instruments. By this art, rea¬ 
sons and demonstrations are given lbr finding out 
any certain number, whose relation or affinity to 
others is already known. 

Geometry treats of the powers and properties ol 
magnitudes in general, where length, breadth, and 
thickness, arc considered. By this science, the 
architect is enabled to construct his plans ; the 
general, to arrange his soldiers; the engineer, to 
mark out ground for encampments; the geogra¬ 
pher, to give us the dimensions of the world, 
delineate the extent of seas, and specify the divisions 
of empires, kingdoms, and provinces; and by it, 
also, the astronomer is enabled to make his 
observations, and lix the duration of times and 
seasons, years and cycles.- In short, Geometry is 
the foundation of architecture, and the root of the 
mathematics. 

Music teaches the art of forming concords, so as 
to compose delightful harmony, by a proportional 
arrangement of acute, grave, and mix$d sounds. 
This art, by a series of experiments, is reduced to 
a science^ with respect to tones, and the intervals 
of sound only. It enquires into the nature of con¬ 
cords and discords, and enables us to find out the 
proportion between them by numbers. 

Astronomy is that art by which we are taught to 
read the wonderful works of the Almighty Creator 
in those sacred pages, the celestial hemisphere. 
Assisted by Astronomy, we observe the motions, 
measure the distances, comprehend the magnitudes, 
and calculate the periods and eclipses, the 
heavenly bodies. By it we learn the use of the 
globes, the system of the world, and the primary 
law of nature. While we are employed in the 
study of this science, we perceive unparalleled in- 
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stances of wisdom and goodness, and through the 
whole of creation trace the glorious Author by his 
works. 

The doctrine of the Spheres, which is included 
in the science of Astronomy, is also particularly 
considered in this Section. 

The globes are two artificial spherical bodies, cm 
the convex surface of which arc represented the 
countries, seas, and various parts of the earth ; the 
face of the heavens, the planetary revolutions, and 
other important particulars. The sphere, with the 
parts of the earth delineated on its surface, is called 
the terrestrial globe; and that with the constel¬ 
lations, and other heavenly bodies, the celestial 
globe. Their principal use, besides serving as 
maps to distinguish the outward parts of the earth, 
and the situation of the fixed stars, is, to illustrate 
and explain the phenomena arising from the annual 
revolution, and the diurnal rotation, of the earth 
round its own axis. They are the noblest instru¬ 
ments for giving the most distinct idea of any 
problem Qr proposition, as well as for enabling us 
to solve it. Contemplating these bodies, Masons 
are inspired with a due reverence for the Deity 
and his works; and are induced to apply with dili¬ 
gence and attention to astronomy, geography, 
navigation, and all the arts dependent on them, by 
which society has been so much benefited. 

Thus end the different Sections of the Second 
Lecture; which, with the ceremony used at open¬ 
ing and closing the lodge, comprehend the whole 
of the Second Degree of Masonry. Besides % 
complete theory of’ philosophy and physics, this 
Lecture contains a regular system of science, de¬ 
monstrated on the clearest principles, and esta¬ 
blished on the firmest foundation* 
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SECT. Y. 

Remarks on the Third Lecture. 

In treating with propriety on any subject, it is 
necessary to observe a regular course; in the for¬ 
mer Degrees we have recapitulated the contents of 
the several Sections, and should willingly pursue 
the same plan in this Degree, did not the variety 
of particulars of which it is composed render it 
impossible to give an abstract, without violating 
the rules of the Order. It may be sufficient to 
remark, that, in twelve Sections, of which this 
Lecture consists, every circumstance that respects 
government and system, ancient lore and deep 
research, curious invention and ingenious disco¬ 
very, is collected, and accurately traced; while 
the mode of practising our rites, on public as well 
as private occasions, is satisfactorily explained. 
Among the brethren of this Degree, the land¬ 
marks of the Order are preserved; and from them 
is derived that fund of information, which expert 
and ingenious Craftsmen only can ailord, whose 
judgment has been matured by years and expe¬ 
rience. To a complete knowledge of this Lecture, 
few attain; but it is an infallible truth, that he 
who acquires by merit the mark of pre-eminence 
to which this Degree entitles him, receives a re¬ 
ward which amply compensates for all his past 
diligence and assiduity. 

From this class of the Order, the rulers of the 
Craft are selected; as it is only from those who are 
^capable of giving instruction, that we can properly 
expect to receive it with advantage. 
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The First Section . 

The ceremony of initiation into the Third De¬ 
gree is particularly specified in this branch of the 
Lecture, and many useful instructions are given. 

Such is the importance of this Section, that vre 
may safely aver, whoever is unacquainted with it, 
is ill qualified to act as a ruler or governor of the 
work of Masonry. 

Prayer at Initiation into the Third Degree . 

O Lord, direct us to know and serve thee 
aright! prosper our laudable undertakings ! and 
grant that, as we increase in knowledge, we may 
improve in virtue, and still farther promote thy 
honour and glory! So mote it he. 

c 

Charge at Initiation into the Third Degree . 

m 

Brother, 

Your zeal for the institution of Free-masonry, 
the progress which you have made in the art, and 
your conformity to the general regulations, have 
pointed you out as a proper object of our favour 
and esteem. 

In the character of a Master-mason, you are 
henceforth authorised to correct the errors and irre¬ 
gularities of brethren and fellows, and guard them 
against a breach of fidelity. To improve the mo¬ 
rals and correct the manners of men in society, 
must be your constant care. With this view, there¬ 
fore, you are always to recommend to inferiors, 
obedience and submission; to equals, courtesy and 
affability; to superiors, kindness and condescension. 
Universal benevolence you are to inculcate; and, 
by the regularity of your own behaviour, afford the 
best example for the conduct of others. The an- 
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cient land-marks of the Order, which are here in¬ 
trusted to your care, you are to preserve sacred and 
inviolable; and never suffer an infringement of our 
rites, or a deviation from established usage and 
custom. 

Duty, honour, and gratitude, now bind you to 
be faithful to every trust; to support with becom¬ 
ing dignity your new character; and to enforce, by 
example and precept, the tenets of the system. 
Let no motive, therefore, make you swerve from 
your duty, violate your vows, or betray your trust; 
but be true and faithful, and imitate the example 
of that celebrated artist whom you have once re¬ 
presented. By this exemplary conduct you will 
convince the world, that merit has been your title 
to our privileges; and that, on you, our favours 
have not been undeservedly bestowed. 

The Second Section. 

The Second Section is an introduction to the 
proceedings of the Chapter of Master-masons, and 
illustrates several points which are well known to 
experienced Craftsmen. It investigates, in the ce¬ 
remony of opening the Chapter, some important 
circumstances in the two preceding Degrees. 

The Third Section. 

The Third Section commences the historical 
traditions of the Order; which are chiefly col¬ 
lected from sacred record, and other authentic 
documents. 


The Fourth Section. 

The Fourth Section farther illustrates the histori¬ 
cal traditions of the Order; and presents to view 
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a finished picture of the utmost consequence to the 
Fraternity. 


The Fifth Section . 

The Fifth Section continues the explanation of 
the historical traditions of the Order. 

The Sixth Section . 

The Sixth Section concludes the historical tra¬ 
ditions of the Order. • 

The Seventh Section . 

The Seventh Section illustrates the hieroglyphi- 
cai emblems restricted to the Third Degree; and 
inculcates many useful lessons, which are intended 
to extend knowledge, and promote virtue. 

[This Section is indispensably necessary to be 
understood by every Master of the. lodge.3 

The Eighth Section . 

The Eighth Section treats of the government of 
the Fraternity, and the disposition of our rulers, 
supreme and subordinate. It is generally rehearsed 
at installations. 


The Ninth Section . * 

The Ninth Section recites the qualifications of 
our rulers ; and illustrates the ceremony of instal¬ 
lation in the Grand Lodge, as well as in the private 
assemblies of Masons. 


1 For many particulars to which this and the two following 
Sections relate, see the Ceremonies of Constitution, Consecration, 
Installation, &c. annexed to these Remarks. 
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The Tenth Section, 

The Tenth Section comprehends the ceremonies 
of constitution and consecration, and a variety of 
particulars explanatory of those ceremonies. 

The Eleventh Section, 

The Eleventh Section illustrates the ceremonies 
used at laying the foundation-stones of churches, 
chapels, palaces, hospitals, &c.; also the ceremonies 
observed at the Dedication of the Lodge, and at 
the Interment of Master-masons. 

The Twelfth Section, 

The Twelfth Section contains a recapitulation of 
the essential points of the Lectures in all the De¬ 
grees, and corroborates the whole by infallible tes¬ 
timony. 

Having thus given a general summary of the 
Lectures restricted to the three Degrees of the 
Order, and made such remarks on each Degree as 
might illustrate the subjects treated, little more can 
be wanted to encourage the zealous Mason to per¬ 
severe in his researches. He who has traced the 
Art in a regular progress from the commencement 
of the First to the conclusion of the Third Degree, 
according to the plan here laid down, must nave 
amassed an ample store of knowledge, and will 
reflect with pleasure on the good effects of his past 
diligence and attention. By applying the improve¬ 
ments he has made to the general advantage of 
society, he will secure to himself the approbation 
of all good men, and the veneration of Masons. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of the Ancient Ceremonies of the Order. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate the Ancient 
Ceremonies of the Order, particularly those ob¬ 
served at the Constitution and Consecration of the 
Lodge* and at the Installation of Officers, with the 
usual charges delivered on those occasions. We 
shall likewise annex an explanation of th^ Cere¬ 
monies used at laying the Foundation-stones of 
Public Structures, at the Dedication of Public 
Halls, and at Funerals; and close this part of the 
treatise with the Funeral Service. 


The Manner of constituting the Todgc, including 
the Ceremony of Consecration , §c. 

Any number of regularly-registered Masons, not 
under seven, resolved to form the new Lodge, 
must apply, by petition *, to the Grand Master. 

The petition must be recommended by the 
officers of some regular Lodge, and be trans¬ 
mitted to the Grand Secretary; unless there be a 
provincial Grand Master of the district or pro¬ 
vince in which the Lodge is proposed to be holden : 
in which case, it is to be sent to him, or to his 

* The mode of applying by petition to the Grand Master, for a 
warrant to meet as a regular Lodge, commenced only in the yiar 
1718; previous to which time, Lodges were empowered, by inheri n! 
privileges vested in the Fraternity at iarge, to meet and act oc¬ 
casionally under the direction of some able architect, and the acting 
magistrate of the county; and the proceedings of those meetings, 
being approved by the majority of the Brethren convened at another 
Lodge assembled in the same district, were deemed constitutional. 
By such an inherent authority, the Lodge of Antiquity in London 
now acts; having no warrant from the Grand Lodge; but an au¬ 
thority traced from time immemorial, which has been long and 
universally admitted and acknowledged by the whole Fraternity. 

£ 
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deputy; who is to forward it, with his recom¬ 
mendation or opinion thereon, to the Grand 
Master. If the prayer of the petition be granted, 
the provincial Grand Master ntav issue a dispen¬ 
sation, authorising the Brethren to meet as a 
Lodge, until a warrant of constitution shall be 
signed by the Grand Master. 

The following is the form of the petition : 

* To the M. W. Grand Master of the United 
Fraternity of Anticnt Free and Accepted Masons 
of England: 

4 We, the undersigned, being regularly-registered 
4 Masons of the Lodges mentioned against our rc- 
4 spec live names, having the prosperity of the Craft 
* at heart, are anxious to exert our best endeavours 
4 to promote and diffuse the genuine principles o 1 * 
4 the art; and, for the conveniency of our respective 
4 dwellings, and other good reasons, we are desirous 
4 of forming a new Lodge, to be named 
c . In consequence of this desire, we pray 

4 for a warrant of constitution, empowering us to 
4 meet as a regular Lodge, at * on the 

e of every month ; and there to discharge 

4 the duties of Masonry, in a constitutional man- 
4 ner, according to the forms of the Order, and the 
4 laws of the Grand Lodge: and we have nomi- 
4 nated, and do recommend. Brother A. B. to be 
4 the first Master; Brother C. D. to be the first 
4 Senior Warden ; and Brother E. F. to be the 
4 first Junior Warden of the said Lodge. 

4 The prayer of this petition being granted, we 
4 promise strict obedience to the commands of the 
4 Grand Master, and the laws and regulations of 
4 the Grand lodge/ 

This petition, being signed by at least seven 
regular Masons, and recommended by the Masters 
of three regular Lodges adjacent to the place where 
the new Lodge is to be formed, is delivered to the 
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Grand Secretary; who, on presenting it to the 
Grand Master, or in his absence to the Deputy, 
and its being approved, is ordered to grant a dis¬ 
pensation, authorising the Brethren specified in the 
petition to assemble as Masons in open Lodge for 
forty days, and practise the rites of the Order, 
until such time as a constitution can be obtained 
by command of the Grand Lodge, or that authority 
be recalled. 

In consequence of this dispensation, the lodge is 
formed at the place specified ; and its transactions, 
being properly recorded, are valid for the time 
being, provided they are afterwards approved by 
the Brethren convened at the time of Constitution. 

When the Grand Lodge has signified its appro¬ 
bation of the new Lodge, and the Grand Master 
's thoroughly satisfied of the truth of the allegations 
set forth in the petition, he appoints a day and 
hour for constituting [and consecrating *] the new 
Lodge; and for installing the Master, Wardens, 
and Officers. 

If the Grand Master in person attend the cere¬ 
mony, the Lodge is said to be constituted in ami*ll 
form : if the Deputy Grand Master acts as Grand 
Master, it is said to be constituted in due form ; 
and if the power of performing the ceremony be 
vested in the Master of a private Lodge, it is said 
to be constituted in form. 

Ceremony ()f Constitution, 

On the day and hour appointed, the Grand 
Master and his Officers, or the Master and Offi¬ 
cers of any private Lodge authorised by the Grand 
Master for that purpose, meet in a convenient 
room i and, when properly clothed, walk in pro- 


* This is frequently omitted. 
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cession to the lodge-room; where, the usual cere¬ 
monies being observed, the lodge is opened by the 
Grand Master, or Master in the Chair, in all the 
Degrees of the Order. After a short prayer, an 
ode in honour of Masonry is sung. The Grand 
Master, or Master in the Chair, is informed by the 
Grand Secretary, or his locum tennis, * That the 
c Brethren then present [naming them], being 
‘ duly instructed in the mysteries of the Art, de- 
‘ sire to be formed into the new Lodge, under the 
€ Grand Master’s patronage; that a dispensation 
6 has been granted to them for the purpose; and 
e that by virtue of this authority they had assem- 
* bled as regular Masons, and duly recorded their 
6 proceedings.’ The petition is read, as is also 
the dispensation, and the warrant or charter of 
constitution, which hail been granted in conse¬ 
quence of it. The minutes of the new Lodge, 
while under dispensation, are likewise read, and, 
being approved, are declared to be regular, valid, 
and constitutional. The Grand Master, or Master 
in the Chair, then takes the warrant in his hand, 
and requests the Brethren of the new Lodge pub¬ 
licly to signify their approbation or disapprobation 
of the Officers who are nominated in the warrant 
to preside over them. This being signified ac¬ 
cordingly, an anthem is sung, and an oration on the 
nature and design of the Institution is delivered. 

The ceremony of Consecration succeeds; which 
is never to be used but when it is specially ordered. 

Ceremony of Consecration. 

The Grand Master and his Officers, accompa¬ 
nied by some dignified Clergyman, having taken 
their stations, and the lodge, which is placed in the 
centre, being covered with white satin, the cere- 
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mony of Consecration commences. All devoutly 
kneel, and the preparatory prayer is rehearsed. 
The chaplain or orator produces liis authority *, 
and, being properly assisted, proceeds to conse¬ 
crate. f Solemn music is introduced, while the 
necessary preparations are making. The Lodge 
being then uncovered, the first clause of the conse¬ 
cration prayer is rehearsed, all devoutly kneeling. 
The response being made, Glory to God on 
high, incense is scattered over the Lodge, and the 
grand honours are given. The Invocation is then 
pronounced, with the .honours; after which the 
consecration prayer is concluded, and the response 
repeated as before, together with the honours. The 
Lodge being again covered, all the Brethren rise up, 
solemn music is resumed, a blessing is given, and 
the response made as before, accompanied with 
the honours. An anthem is then sung; and the 
Brethren of the new Lodge having advanced ac¬ 
cording to rank, and offered homage to the Grand 
Master, the ceremony of consecration ends. 

The above ceremony being finished, the Grand 
Master advances to the pedestal, and constitutes 
the new Lodge in the following form: 

4 In the elevated character of Grand Master, to 
4 which the suffrages of my brethren have raised 
4 me, I inyoke the Name of the Most High, to 
4 whom be glory and honour ! May he be with 
‘you at your beginning, strengthen you in the 
4 principles of our royal Art, prosper you with all 
4 success, direct your zealous efforts to the 
4 good of the Craft! By the divine aid, I consti- 
4 tute anj tnrm you, my good Brethren, Masters, 
4 and Fellows, into the regular Lodge of Free and 


* Thu constitution roll. 

f Corn, wine, and oil, are the elements of consecration. 

E 3 
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6 Accepted Masons; and henceforth empower you 
* to act in conformity to the rites of our venerable 
c Order, and the charges of our ancient Fraternity. 
1 May God be with you !* Amen. 

Flourish with drums and trumpets. 

The grand honours are then given; and the 
ceremony of Installation succeeds. 


Ceremony of Installation • 

The Grand Master * asks his Deputy, ‘ Whether 
‘ he has examined the Master nominated in the 

* warrant, and finds him well-skilled in the nobit 
fi science and royal Art ? The Deputy, having an¬ 
swered in the affirmative f, by the Grand Mastci ’»■ 
order takes the candidate from among his fellows, 
and presents him at the pedestal; saying, ‘ Most 
c worshipful Grand Master, [or worshipful Master, 

6 as it happens,] I present my worthy brother 
‘ A. B. to be installed Master of the Lodge. 

‘ I find him to be of good morals, of great skill, 
( true and trusty, and a lover of the whole Fia- 

* ternity, wheresoever dispersed over the face ol the 
6 earth; I doubt not, therefore, that he will dis- 
6 charge the duties of die office with fidelity 

The Grand Master then orders a summaiy ol 
the Ancient Charges t to be read by the Grand 

i 

* la this and similar instances, where the Grand Master is spe¬ 
cified as acting, may be understood any Master of a I odge who 
performs the ceremony. 

f A private examination Is always understood to piecedt the 
installation of every Officer. 

f As the curious reader may wish to know the ancient charge*, 
tint were used on this occasion, we shall here insert them, ? trbattm , 

tfaey are contained m a MS. in the possession of the Lodge ot 
Antiquity in London, written m the reign of James the Second * 


• Surely the style and orthography seem to belong to a period 
anterior to the reign of James II Hurron* 
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Secretary [or acting Secretary] to the Master 
elect. 


i ***** And furthermore, at diverse assemblies, have been 
1 put and ordained diverse crafties, by the best advise of magistrates 
1 and fellows, Tunc unut ex senioribus tenet librum, et iUi ponent 
1 manum suam super librum,. 

4 Every man that is a Mason take good heed to these charges 
1 Twee pray), that if any man find himselfe guilty of any of these 
1 charges that he may amend himselfe, or principally for dread of 
' God you that be charged, take good heed that you keepe all 
1 these charges well; for it is a great evill for a man to forswear 
1 himselfe upon a book. • 

* The first charge is, That yce shall be true men to God and the 
' holy church, and to use no error or heresie by your understand- 

ing and by wise men's teaching. Allso, 

* Secondly, That yee shall be true liege men to the King of 
England, without treason or any falsehood, and that yee know 

1 no treason or treachery, but yee shall give knowledge thereof to 
the King, or to his counsell; also yee shall be true one to an¬ 
other, (that is to say) every Mason of the craft that is Mason al¬ 
lowed, yee shall doe to him as yee would be done unto yourselfe. 

* Thirdly, And yee shall keepe truely all the counsell that 
ought to be kept in the way of Masonhood, and all the couusell 
of the Lodge or of the chamber.— Allso, that yee shall be no 

'■ thiefe, nor thieves to your knowledge free: that yee shall be true 
1 to the king, lord, or master that yee serve, and truely to see and 
' worke for his advantage. 

‘ Fourthly, Yee shall call all Masons your fellows, or your 
brethren, and no other names. 

‘ Fifthly, Yee shall not take your fellow's wife in villany, nor 
deflower his daughter or servant, nor put him to no disworship. 

1 Sixthly, You shall truely pay for your meat or drinke where - 
* soever yce goe, to table or bora. AUso yee shall doe no villany 
there, whereby the craft or science may be slandered. 

‘ These be the charges general to every true Mason, both 
Masters and Fellows.' 

* Now will I rehearse oilier charges single for Masons allowed 
or accepted. 

* First, That no Mason take on him no lord’s worke, nor any 
other man’s, unless he know himselfe well able to perform the 
worke, so that the craft have uo slander. 

* Secondly, Allso, that no master take worke but that he take 
reasonable pay for itt; so that the lord may be truely served, and 
the master to live honestly, and to pay his fellows truely. And 
that no master or fellow supplant others of their worke; (that is 
to say) that if he hath taken a worke, or else stand master of any 
worke, that he shall not put him out, unless he be unable of cun¬ 
ning to make an end of his worke. And no master nor fellow 

E 4 
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£ I. You agree to be a good man and true, 
and strictly to obey the moral law. 


‘ shall take no apprinticefor less than seaven years. And that the 
‘ npprintice be free born, and of limbs whole as a man ought to be, 

1 and no bastard. And that no master or fellow take no allowance 
‘ to be made Mason without the assent of his fellows, at the least 
1 six or seaven. 

‘ Thirdly, That he that be made lie able in all degrees; that is, 

‘ free-born, of a good kindred, true, and no bondsman, and that 

* he have his right limbs as a man ought to have. 

*• Fourthly, That a master take no apprintice without he have 
1 occupation to occupy two or three fellows at the least. 

‘ Fifthly, That no master or fellow put away any lord’s workc 
‘ to taske that ought to be journey-worke. 

‘ Sixthly, That every master give pay to his fellows and ser- 
‘ vants as they may deserve, soe that he be not defamed with 

* false workeing. And that none slander another behind his bucke, 

1 to make him loose his good name. 

‘ Seavcntlily, That no fellow in the house or abroad answear 
‘ another ungodly or reproveably without a cause. 

1 Eighthly, That every master-mason doe reverence his cider; 

- and that a mason be no common plaier at the cards, dice, or 

* hazard; nor at any other unlawful plaies, through the which the 
1 science and craft may be dishonoured and slandered. 

* Ninthly, That no fellow goe into the town liy night, except he 
' have a fellow with him, who may bear him record that he was in 
‘ an honest place. 

‘ Tenthly, That every master and fellow shall come to the as- 
‘ scmbliu, if itt be within fifty miles of him, if he have any warning. 

‘ A nd if He have trespassed against the craft, to abide the award of 

■ masters and fellows. 

* Eleventhly, That every master-mason and fellow that hath 

■ trespassed against the craft shall stand to the correction of othei 

* masters and fellows to make him accord ; and if they cannot ac- 

* cord, to go to the common law. 

1 Twclvethly, That a master or fellow make not a mould-stone, 

■ square, nor rule, to no loweti, nor let no lowen worke within tlieir 
‘ Lodge, nor without, to mould stone. 

4 Thirteenthly, That every Mason receive and cherish strange 

- fellows when they come over the countrie, and set them on 

* worke if ihey will worke, as the manner is ; (that is to sav) if 

- (lie Mason have any mould-stone in his place, he shall give him 
‘ 'i mould stone, and sett him on woike; and if he have none, the 

* Mason shall refresh him with money unto the next Lodge. 

* Fourteentldy, That every Mason shall truoly serve his mastei 
1 for his pay. 

* Fiftecnthly, That every master shall truely make an end of his 

* worke, taske, or journey, whilhersoe it he. 
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* II. You agree to be a peaceable subject} and 
4 cheerfully to conform to the laws of the country 
4 in which you reside. 

4 III. You promise, not to be concerned in 
* plots or conspiracies against government, but 
4 patiently submit to the decisions of the supreme 
4 legislature. 

4 IV. You agree to pay a proper respect to the 
4 civil magistrate, to work diligently, live credi- 
4 tably, and act honourably by all men. 

4 V. You agree to hold in veneration, the ori- 
4 ginal rulers and patrons of the Order of Masonry, 
4 and their regular successors, supreme and sub- 
4 ordinate, according to their stations ; and to sub- 
4 mit to the award and resolutions of your brethren 
4 in general chapter convened, in every case con- 
4 si stent with the constitutions of the Order. 

4 VI. You agree to avoid private piques and 
4 quarrels, and to guard against intemperance and 
4 excess. 

4 VII. You agree to be cautious in carriage 
4 and behaviour, courteous to your brethren, and 
4 faithful to the lodge. 

4 VIII. You promise to respect genuine bre- 
4 thren, and to discountenance impostors, and all 
4 dissenters from the original plan of the Insti- 
6 tution. 

4 IX. You agree to promote the general good 
4 of society, to cultivate the social virtues, and to 
4 propagate the knowledge of the Art of Masonry, 
4 as far as your influence and ability can extend.’ 

On the Master Elect signifying hi* assent to 
these Charges, the Secretary proceeds to read the 
following Regulations: 


‘ These be nil the charges and covenants that ought to be read 
1 at the installment of Master, or making of a Free-mason or Free- 

* masons. The Almighty God of Jacob, who ever have you ami 

* me in his keeping, bless us now and ever. Amen,' 

e r> 
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illustrations 


* I* You admit that it is not in the power of 
1 any man, or body of men, to make innovation in 

* the body of Masonry. 

* IL You promise to pay homage to the Grand 

* Master for the time being, and to his Officers, 
1 when duly installed; and strictly to conform to 
‘ every edict of the Grand Lodge, or General 
4 Assembly of Masons, that is not subversive of 

* the principles and ground-work of Masonry. 

* III* You promise regularly to attend the 
4 committees and communications of the Grand 
4 Lodge, on receiving proper notice; and to pay 
4 obedience to the duties of the Order on all con- 
4 venient occasions. 

4 IV. You admit that no new Lodge can be 
4 formed without permission of the Grand Master 
4 or his Deputy; nor any countenance given to 
4 any irregular Lodge, or to any person clandes- 
4 tinely initiated therein. 

4 V. You admit that no person can be initiated 
4 into Masonry in, or admitted member of, the 
4 regular lodge, without previous notice, and due 

* inquiry into his character. 

4 VI. You agree that no visitors shall be rc- 
4 ceived into the Lodge without passing under due 
4 examination, and producing proper vouchers of 
4 a regular initiation. 

4 These are the Regulations of the Grand 
4 Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons.’ 

The Grand Master then addresses the Master 
Elect in the following manner: 6 Do you submit 
4 to those Charges, and promise to support those 
4 Regulations, as Mastess have done in all ages 
4 before you ?’ 

Having signified his cordial submission, the 
Grand Master thus salutes him: 

- 4 Brother A. B., in consequence of your clieer- 
4 ful conformity to the Charges and Regulations of 
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* the Order, I approve of you as Master of the 
‘ Lodge; not doubting of your care, skill, and 
5 capacity/ 

The new Master is then conducted to an ad¬ 
jacent room, where he is regularly installed and 
bound to his trust in ancient form, in the presence 
of at least three installed Masters. 

On his return to the Lodge, the new Master is 
conducted by the [Grand] Stewards to the left hand 
of the Grand Master, where he is invested with the 
badge of his office, and the warrant of constitution 
is delivered over to him in form; after which the 
Sacred Law, with the square and compasses, the 
constitutions, the minute-book, the rule and line, 
the trowel, the chisel, the mallet, the moveable and 
immoveable jewels, and all the insignia of his dif¬ 
ferent Officers, are separately presented to him, 
with suitable charges to each, f He is then chaired 


* This part of the ceremony can only be orally communicated; 
nor can any but installed Masters be present.-— Editor. 

f The same ceremony and charges attend every succeeding 
installation. 

For the accommodation of Brethren, whose distance fiomthe me¬ 
tropolis may deprive them of gaining the necessary instruction in 
riiis important rite, we shall here insert a few moral obsenations on 
the instruments of Masonry, which are usually presented to the 
Master of the Lodge at installation. 

The various implements of the profession, emblematical of our 
conduct in life, are upon this occasion carefully enumerated. 

*■ The little directs, that we should punctually observe our duty; 
press forward in the path of virtue, and, neither inclining to the 
right nor to the left, in all our actions have eternity in view. 

The Line teaches the criterion of moral rectitude, to avoid 
dissimulation in conversation and action, and to direct ouv steps in 
the path which leads to immortality 

“ The Trowel teaches, that nothing can he united without, pro¬ 
per cement, and that the perfection of the building must depend 
on the suitable disposition of the cement; so Charity, the bond of 
perfection and social union, must link separate minds and separate 
interests; that, like the radii of a circle, which extend from the 
centre to every part of the circumference, the principle of uni¬ 
versal benevolence may be diffused to every member of the com¬ 
munity. 

E 6 
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amid the acclamations of the Brethren!; after 
which he returns his becoming acknowledgments 
to the Grand Master, and the acting Officers, in 
order. The members of the new Lodge then ad¬ 
vance in pjocession, pay due homage to the new 
Master, and signify their subjection and obedience 
!>v the usual salutations in the three Degrees. 

This ceremony being concluded, the new Master 
mors immediately on the duties of his office, by 


The Chisel demonstrates the advantages of discipline anti edu¬ 
cation. The mind, like the diamond, in its original state, is unpo¬ 
lished ; but as die effects of the chisel on the external coat soon 
p* events to view the latent beauties of the diamond, so education 
discovers the latent virtues of the mind, and draws them fotlh to 
i rnigc the large field of matter and space, in order to display tlu* 
-momit of human knowledge, our duty to (iod and to man. 

The Plumb admonishes to walk upright in cur station, to hold 
1 he scale of justice in equal poise, to observe the just medium be- 
lueen intemperance and pleasure, and to make our pa ■.'-ions and 
prejudices coincide with the line of our duty. 

The Level demonstrates, that we are descended from the same 
■,mck, partake of the same nature, and share the same hope ; and 
that though distinctions among men are necessary to preserve sub¬ 
ordination, yet no eminence of station can make us forget that we 
are brethren, atid that he who is placet! on the lowest spoke ot 
Fortune's wheel may lie entitled to 0111 regard; because a titnt 
w ill come, and the wisest knows not how soon, when all distinc¬ 
tions, but that of goodness, shall cease ; and Death, the grand le- 
vi Her of human greatness, reduce us to the same state. 

se The Square teaches us to regulate our actions by iide and line, 
and to harmonise our conduct by the principles of morality and 
virtue. 

“• The Compasses teach us to limit our duty in every nation ; 
dint, rising to eminence by merit, we may live respected, and dii 
regretted. 

•* The Mallet tcaclics us to lop off excrescences, and smooth sur¬ 
faces ; or, in other words, to correct irregularities, and reduce man 
to a proper level ; so that, by quiet deportment, lie may, in the 
si liool of discipline, learn to be content. Wha the Mallet is to 
the workman, enlightened reason is to the passions; it curbs am¬ 
bition, depresses envy, moderates anger, and encourages good dis¬ 
positions ; whence arises that comely order, 

Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

T‘te soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy." 
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appointing his Wardens, who are separately con¬ 
ducted to the pedestal, presented to the Grand 
Master, and installed * by the Grand Wardens; 
after which he f proceeds to invest them with their 
badges of office in the follow ing manner: 

4 Brother C. 1>., 1 appoint you Senior Warden 

- of the Lodge; and invest you with the ensign of 

* office. Your regular attendance on our stated 
k meetings is essentially necessary; as, in my ab- 
4 sence, you arc to rule the Lodge; and, in my pre- 
4 sence, to assist me in the government f>f it. I 
4 firmly rely on your knowledge of the Art, and 
4 attachment to the Lodge, for the faithful discharge 

* of the duties of the office.’ 

4 Brother L. K, I appoint you Junior Warden 
‘ of die Lodge; and invest jou with the badge of 

* office, t To you i entrust the examination of 

* visitors, and the introduction of candidates. Your 

* regular and punctual attendance is particularly 
v requested; and 1 have uo doubt that you will 

- faithfully execute eveiy duty which you owe to 

* your present appointment.’ 

The new Mattel then addresses the Wardens to¬ 
gether : 

4 Brother Warden-,) <>u are both too expert in the 

* principles of Masomy, to require much inform- 
4 ation as to the duties of your respective offices: 

4 suffice it to mention, that what you have seen 
4 praiseworthy in others, it is expected yon will 
e carefully imitate: and what in them may to you 

* The Master amt Wardens are installed as the representatives 
of all the Master-masons who arc absent. 

f When the Grand Master and his officers attend to constitute 
a new Lodge, the D. G. M. usually invests the Master, the Grand 
Wardens invest the Wardens, the Grand Treasurer and Grand Se¬ 
cretary invest the Treasurer and Secretary, and the Grand Stewards 
the Stewards. 

j Here specify its moral excellence. 

7 
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4 have appeared defective, you will in yourselvu 
1 amend. Good order and regularity you must 
4 endeavour to promote; and, by a due regard to 
c the laws in your own conduct, enforce obedience 
4 to them in the conduct of others.' 

The Wardens retiring to tlunr seats, the Trea¬ 
surer* is next invested. The Secretary is then 
called to the pedestal, and invested with the jewel 
of his office; upon which the new Master thus 
addresses him: 

4 I appoint you, Brother G. H., Secretary of 
4 the Lbdge. It is your province to record the mi- 
4 nutes, and issue out the summonses for the regu- 
4 lar meetings. Your good inclinations to Masonry 
4 and the Lodge will, no doubt, induce you to dis- 
4 charge the duties of the office with fidelity; and 
4 by so doing yon will merit the esteem and ap- 
4 plause of your brethren.' 

The Deacons f are then named, and invested ; 
on which the Master addresses them as follows: 

4 Brothers I. K. and L. M., 1 appoint you Dea- 
4 cons of the Lodge. It is your province to attend 
4 on the Master, and to assist the Wardens in the 
4 active duties of the Lodge; such as in the reccp* 
4 tion of candidates into the different Degrees, and 
4 in the immediate practice of our rites. Those 
4 columns the badges of your office, I entrust to 
4 your care, not doubting your vigilance and 
4 attention.' 

The next officer appointed is, the Inner Guard, 
whom the new Master addresses thus: 

* This officer is not appointed by the Master, but elected by the 
Lodge. 

f The Deacons arc the acting Deputies of the Wardens, and 
Representatives of all the absent Craftsmen. 

| When the work of Masonry in the Lodge is carrying on, the 
column of the Senior Deacon is raised; when the Lodge is at re¬ 
freshment, the column of the Junior Deacon is raised. 
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* Brother N., I appoint you Inner Guard of the 
1 Lodge. Your duty is, to admit Masons on proof, 

4 to receive candidates in due form, and to obey 
‘ the commands of the junior Warden/ 

The Stewards * are next called up, and invested; 
upon which the following charge is delivered to 
them by the new Master : 

4 Brothers O. P. and Q. R., I appoint you 
e Stewards of the Lodge. The duties of your of- 
‘ fice are, to introduce visitors, and see that they 
4 are properly accommodated; to collect subscript 
4 lions and other fees, and keep au exact* account 
4 of the lodge expences. Your regular and early 
4 attendance will afford the best proof of your zeal 
4 and attachment.’ 

The new Master then appoints the Tyler, and 
delivers over to him the instrument of his office, 
with a short charge on the occasion; after which 
he addresses the Members of the lodge as follows: 

4 Brethren, 

4 Such is the nature of our constitution, that as 
4 some must of necessity rule and teach, so others 
4 must of course learn to submit and obey. Hu- 
4 mility, in both, is an essential duty. The Brc- 
4 thren whom I have appointed to assist me in the 
4 government of the Lodge, are too well acquainted 
4 with the principles of Masonry, and the rules of 
4 good manners, to extend the power with which 
4 they are entrusted ; and you arc too sensible of 
4 the propriety of their appointment, and of too 
4 generous dispositions, to envy their preferment. 
4 From the knowledge I have of both Officers and 
4 Members, I trust that we shall have but one aim 
4 — to please each other, and unite in the great 
4 design of communicating happiness.' 

* The Stewards are assistants to the Deacons, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the absent Entered Apprentices. 
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The Grand Master gives the Brethren joy of 
their Officers, recommends harmony, and expresses 
a wish that the only contention in the Lodge may 
be, a generous emulation to vie in cultivating the 
royal Art, and the moral virtues. The Lodge 
then joins in the general salute, and the newly in¬ 
stalled Master returns thunks to the Grand Master 
for the honour of the Constitution. 

The Grand Secretary proclaims the new Lodge 
three times; with the honours of Masonry, and a 
flourish of horns, each time: after which the Grand 
Masted orders the Lodge to be registered in the 
Grand Lodge books, and the Grand Secretary to 
notify the same to the regular Lodges. 

A song with a chorus, accompanied by the mu¬ 
sic, concludes the ceremony of Constitution, and 
the Lodge is closed with the usual solemnities in 
the three Degrees by the Grand Master and his 
Officers; after which the procession is resumed, 
and returns to the apartment whence it set out. 

This is the usual ceremony at the Constitution 
of a new Lodge, which the Grand Master may 
abridge, or extend, at pleasure; but the material 
points are on no account to be omitted. 


The Ceremony obsoved at laying the Foundation- 

Stones of Public Structures, fyc. by the M. IV. 

Grand Master . 

This ceremony is conducted by the Grand Mas¬ 
ter and his Officers, assisted by the Members of the 
Grand Lodge only. No private Mason, or infe¬ 
rior officer of any Lodge, can be admitted to join in 
the ceremony. Provincial Grand Masters are au¬ 
thorised to execute this duty in their separate pro¬ 
vinces, when they are accompanied by their offi- 
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ccrs, and the Master and Wardens of the regular 
Lodges under their jurisdiction ; but the Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate and civil officers of the place where the 
building is to be erected must be invited to attend 
on the occasion. The ceremony is thus conducted: 

The Grand Lodge having been opened at a 
convenient place, and the necessary directions and 
instructions given, it is adjourned. The Brethren, 
being in their proper clothing and jewels, and 
wearing white gloves, the procession moves in the 
following order, viz. 


Two Grand Tylers, with drawn sword*; 

Music; 

Brethren, not members of any lodge, two and two; 

The lodges, according to their numbers ; 

Juniors going first; 

Members of Grand Stewards’ Lodge; 

Officers of Grand Stewards’ Lodge; 

Architect or Builder, with tire Mallet; 

Grand Organist; 

Grand Supcriuteudant of Works, with the plan ; 
Grand Director of Ceremonies; 

Grand Deacons; 

Grand Secretary, with Book of Constitutions, on a cushion ; 
Grand Registrar with liis bag ; 

Grand Treasurer with his staff'; 

Grand Chaplain ; 

Past Grand Wardens; 

Past Provincial Grand Masters ; 

Provincial Grand Masters ; 

Past Deputy Grand Masters; 

Visitors of distinction; 

Junior Grand Warden, with Plumb ; 


with'wand. } St “ mlar,1 ° rthe ^<1 Lodge * | wUlfwaml. 

* Senior Grand Warden, with Level; 

Steward ) Volume of the Sacred Law, Square, ( Steward 
with wand. J and Compasses, on a velvet cushion. \ with wane?. 
Deputy Grand Master, with Square; 

nwTwalJd. j ■ SUmdard of ll,e Ura " d Master i { whh""nd. 


Grand Sword Bearer; 

Most Woiishiwoi. Guano Master; 
Two Stewards with wands; 
Grand Tyler, with drawn sword. 
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Having arrived within a proper distance of the 
spot, the procession holts, the Brethren open to 
the right and left, so as to leave room for the 
Grand Master to pass up the centre; he being pre¬ 
ceded by his Standard, and Sword Bearer, the 
Grand Officers and Brethren following in succes¬ 
sion from the rear, so as to invert the order of the 
procession. The Grand Master having arrived at 
his station, on a platform, an ode is sung or music 
played (as previously arranged). The stone being 
prepared, and the plate with the proper inscription, 
the upper part of the stone is raised by an engine; 
the Grand Chaplain repeats a prayer; and the 
Grand Treasurer having, by the Grand Master’s 
command, deposited on the plate various coins of 
the present reign, the cement is laid on the lower 
stone, and the upper one is laid down slowly, so¬ 
lemn music playing. Being properly placed, the 
Grand Master descends to the stone, proves that 
it is properly adjusted, by the plumb-rule, level, 
and square, which are successively delivered to him 
by the Junior Grand Warden, Senior Grand 
Warden, and Deputy Grand Master; after which 
the Architect or Builder delivers to him the mal¬ 
let, with which the Grand Master gives three 
knocks. The Grand Master then delivers to the 
architect or builder the several implements for his 
use. The plan and elevation of the building are 
presented by the Grand Superintendant of the 
works to the Grand Master, for his inspection; 
and, having approved them, he gives them to the 
architect for his guidance. The Grand Master 
reascends the platform, music playing. An ora¬ 
tion suitable to the occasion is delivered. Some 
money for the workmen is placed on the stone by 
the Grand Treasurer. 

If the building be for a charitable institution, a 
voluntary subscription is made in aid of its funds* 
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The procession then returns to the place from 
which it set out, and the Lodge is closed. 



The Ceremony observed at the Dedication of Masons* 

Halls. 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the 
cercmonv of Dedication, the Grand Master and 
his Officers, accompanied by all the Brethren who 
are members of the Grand Lodge, meet in"a con¬ 
venient room adjoining to the place where the cere¬ 
mony is to be performed; and the Grand Lodge is 
opened, in ample form, in all the Degrees. The 
order of procession being read by the Grand Se¬ 
cretary, and a general charge-respecting propriety 
of behaviour given by the Deputy Grand Master, 
tlie lodge is adjourned, and the procession formed 
as follows:* 


Two Tylere, with drawn swords; 

Music; 

Members of tlio Grand Lodge, two and two; 

A Tyler in his uniform; 

Past Grand Stewards; 

Grand Tyler; 

Present Grand Stewards, with white rods; 

Secretary of the Stewards' Lodge; 

Wardens of the Stewards' Lodge; 

Master of the Stewards* Lodge; 

Choristers; 

One Brother carrying a gold Pitcher, containing corn; 
Two Brethren, with silver Pitchers, containing wine and oil; 
Four Idlers carrying the Lodge, covered with white satin; 

Architect; 

Grand Sword-bearer, with sword of state; 

Grand Secretary, with his bag; 

Grand Treasurer, with his staff; 


* The new Book of Constitutions not having prescribed a specific 
formula on this occasion, the Editor leaves this article as he found 
it; presuming that it only requires the addition fin their proper ranks) 
of the new Grand Officers created since the Union. — Editor. 
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Bible *„ Square, and Compasses, on a crimson velvet cushion; 
carried by the Master of a Lodge, who is 
supported by two Stewards; 

Grand Chaplain; 

Provincial Grand Masters; 

Past Grand Wardens; 

Past Deputy Grand Masters; 

Past Grand Masters; 

Chief Magistrate and civil Officers of the Place; 

Two large lights; 

Grand Wardens} 

One large light; 

Deputy Grand Master; 

Constitutions, carried by the Master of the oldest Lodge; 

' Grand Master; 

Two Stewards close the procession. 

The ladies are then introduced, and the musi¬ 
cians repair to their station. On the procession 
reaching the Grand Master’s chair, the Grand Of¬ 
ficers are separately- proclaimed according to rank, 
as they arrive at that station; and on the Grand 
Master’s being proclaimed, the music strikes up, 
and continues during the procession three times 
round the Hall. The Lodge is then placed in the 
centre, on a crimson velvet couch; and the Grand 
Master having taken the chair, under a canopy of 
state, the Grand Officers, and the Master and 
Wardens of the Lodges, repair to the places which 
have been previously prepared for their reception : 
The three great lights, and the gold and silver 
pitchers, with the corn, wine, and oil, are placed 
on the Lodge, at the head of which stands the pe¬ 
destal, on which is laid a crimson velvet cushion, 
with the Sacred Law, open, the Square and Com¬ 
passes put thereon, and the Constitution Roll. An 
anthem is then sung, and an exordium on Masonry 
delivered : after which, the Architect, addressing 
the Grand Master, returns thanks for the honour 
conferred on him, and surrenders up the imple- 

* Where the Bible is mentioned, it applies to whatever is consi¬ 
dered to be the law of God, 
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merits which had been entrusted to his care at lay¬ 
ing the Foundation-Stone. The Grand Master 
expresses his approbation of the Architect's con¬ 
duct ; an ode in honour of Masonry is sung, ac¬ 
companied by the band; and the ladies retire, as 
do also such of the musicians as arc not Masons. 

The Lodge is then tiled, and the business of Ma¬ 
sonry resumed. The Grand Secretary informs the 
Grand Master, that it is the design of the Frater¬ 
nity to have the Hall dedicated to Masonry; he 
then orders the Grand Officers to assist in the ce¬ 
remony; during which the organ continues playing 
solemn music, excepting only at the intervals of 
Dedication. The Lodge being uncovered, the first 
procession is made round it; and the Grand Mas¬ 
ter having reached the East, the organ is silent, and 
he proclaims the Hall duly dedicated to Masonry, 
IN THE NAME OF THE GREAT JEHOVAH, TO WHOM 
BE ALL GLORY AND HONOUR,* Upon which the 
Chaplain strews corn over the Lodge. The organ 
plays, and the second procession is made round 
the Lodge; when, on the Grand Master's arrival 
at the East, the organ is silent, and he declares the 
Hall dedicated, as before, to Virtue ; on which 
the Chaplain sprinkles wine on the Lodge. The 
organ plays, and the third procession is made 
round the Lodge; when, the Grand Master having 
reached the East, and the music being silent, the 
Hall is dedicated to Universal Benevolence; 
upon which the Chaplain dips his fingers in the 
oil, and sprinkles it over the Lodge; and at each 
period of Dedication the grand honours are given. 
A solemn invocation is then made, and an anthem 
sung; after which, the Lodge being covered, the 
Grand Master retires to his chair, and the business 
of Masonry is adjourned. 

The ladies are again introduced; an ode for the 
occasion is performed ; and ail oration delivered by 
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the Grand Chaplain, which is succeeded by an an¬ 
them. Donations for the charity are then col¬ 
lected, and the grand procession is resumed. After 
marching three times round the Hall, preceded by 
the Tylers carrying the Lodge as at entrance, and 
the music continuing to play a grand piece, the 
Brethren return to the place whence they set out; 
where, the laws of the Order being rehearsed, the 
Grand Lodge is closed in ample form in all the 
Degrees. 


The Ceremony observed at Funerals , according to 
ancient Custom; with the Service used on that 
Occasion . 

No Mason can be interred with the formalities 
of the Order, unless it be at his own special re¬ 
quest, communicated to the Master of the Lodge ol 
which he died a member; foreigners and sojourners 
excepted; nor unless he has been advanced to the 
Third Degree of Masonry, from which restriction 
there can be no exception. Fellow-ciafts, or ap¬ 
prentices, are not entitled to the funeral obsequies. 

The Master of the Lodge having received notice 
of a Master-mason’s death, and of his request to 
be interred with the ceremonies of the Order, he 
fixes the day and hour for the funeral, and issues 
his command to summon the Lodge; if Brethren 
from other Lodges are expected to attend, he must 
make application through the Grand Secretary to 
the Grand Master, or nis Deputy, for a dispensa¬ 
tion, to enable him to supply the place of the Grand 
Master at such funeral, and to regulate the pro¬ 
cession, which is to be solely under his direction ; 

4 
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and all the Brethren present must be properly 
clothed. * 

The dispensation being obtained, the Master may 
invite as many Lodges as he thinks proper, and the 
members of those Lodges may accompany their 
officers in form; but the whole ceremony must be 
under the direction of the Master of the Lodge to 
which the deceased belonged, for which purpose 
only the dispensation is granted; and he and his 

* By an express law of the Grand Lodge, it is enacted ,** That 
c no regular Mason do attend any funeral, or other public* pro- 

* cession, clothed with the badges and ensigns of the Order, unless 
‘ a dispensation for that purpose has been obtained from the 

* Grand Master, or his Deputy; under the penalty of forfeiting 
‘ all the rights and privileges of the Society; aud of being 
1 deprived of the benefit of the general fund of charity, should he 
‘ be reduced to want.’ 

Dispensations for public processions arc seldom granted but upon 
very particular occasions; it cannot, therefore, be thought that 
these will be very frequent, or that regular Masons will be induced 
U# infringe an established law by attending those which are not pro¬ 
perly authorised. Many public parades under this character have 
been made of late years; but these have not received the sanction 
of the Grand Master, or the countenance of any regular Mason 
conversant with the laws of the Society. Of this the Public may 
be convinced, when they advert to the circumstance, that the repu¬ 
tation of the whole Fraternity would be at risk, by irregularity on 
such an occasion. It cannot be imagined, that the Grand Master, 
who is generally of Noble or Royal birth, would cither so far de¬ 
grade the dignity of his office, or the character of the Society at 
Urge, as to grant a dispensation for a public procession upon so 
triding an occasion as a private benefit at a playhouse, tea-garden, 
or other place of public resort; where neither the interest of the 
fraternity, nor the general good, can be concerned; and which, 
though it may be of some private advantage, can never redound to 
the credit of Masonry, or the honour of its patrons. 

The above law was planned to put a stop to mixed and irregular 
conventions of Masons, aud to prevent them from exposing to de¬ 
rision the insignia of the Order, by parading through the streets on 
unimportant occasions; it was not intended, however, to restrict 
the privileges of any regular Lodge, or to encroach on the legal 
prerogative of any installed Master. By t^e universal practice of 


4 By public procession is meant a general convention of Masons 
for the purpose of making a public appearance. 
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officers must be duly honoured, and cheerfully 
obeyed, on the occasion, as the representative, 
for the time being, of the Grand Master, or his 
Deputy. 

All the Brethren who walk in procession should 
observe/ as much as possible* an uniformity in their 
dress. Decent mourning, with white stockings, 
gloves, and aprons *, is most suitable and becom¬ 
ing. No person should be distinguished by a jewel, 
who is not an officer of one of the Lodges invited 


Masons, every regular Lodge is authorised by the Constitution L> 
act on such occasions, when limited to its own members, if the 
Society at large be not dishonoured ; and every installed Master is 
sufficiently empowered by the Constitution, without any other au¬ 
thority, to convene and govern his own lodge on any emergency, 
at the funeral of its own members, or on any occasion in which 
the honour of the Society is concerned; lie being always amenable 
to the Grand Lodge for misconduct. But when Brethren from 
other Lodges are convened, who are not subject to bis control, in 
that case a particular dispensation is required from the Grand Mas¬ 
ter, or his Deputy, who aic the only General Directors of Masons. 
The Master of the Lodge will never issue a summons for a public 
appearance of the Lodge on a trifling occasion, or without appro 
bation ; well knowing that he is amenable to the General Assembly 
for his conduct, and, by the charges of his office, must submit to 
their award; should he, however, he so imprudent as to act on 
this occasion improperly, the Brethren of the Lodge are warranted 
by the laws to refuse obedience to his summons ; but they arc also 
amenable to the Grand Lodge for contumacy. 

A dispensation is only necessary in cases where Masons from 
different Lodges are indiscriminately convened 11 ; as it veds a 
power in the Master of the lodge, for the time being, to superin¬ 
tend the behaviour of such Brethren, that no irregularity may*en¬ 
sue ; but when a regular Lodge is assembled under the auspices of 
its own Master, that Master is sufficient!" empowered to preside 
over his Lodge by the Constitution, ,-wh’ui is an authority that no 
dispensation can supersede; the former being an act of the Society 
at large, the latter only an act of the Grand Master as the general 
Governor. 

* This is the usual clothing of Master-masons. 


* The Editor is rather doubtful of this assertion, on referring 
to the new Book of Constitutions, art. Or Masonic Funerals, 
p. 134. 
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to attend in form; and ail the officers of such lodges 
should be ornamented with sashes and hat-bands; 
as also the officers of the lodge to whom the dis¬ 
pensation is granted, who are, moreover, to be 
distinguished with white rods. 

The Funeral Service, 

The Brethren being assembled at the place 
where the body of the deceased lies, the Master of 
the lodge to which he belonged opens the ledge in 
the Third Degree, with the usual forms, and an 
anthem is sung. The body being placed in the 
centre on a couch, and the coffin in which it is laid 
being uncovered, the Master proceeds to the head 
of the corpse, and the service begins. 

Master. c What man is he that liveth, and 
4 shall not see death? shall he deliver his soul 
4 from the hand of the grave ? 

c Man walketh in a vain shadow, he heapeth 
4 up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather 
4 them. 

4 When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away ; 
4 his glory shall not descend after him. 

4 Naked, he came into the world, and naked he 
4 must return : the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
4 taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord !’ 

The grand honours are then given, and certain 
forms used, which cannot be here explained. 
Solemn music is introduced, during which the 
Master strews herbs or flowers over the body; and, 
taking the sacred roll in his hand, he says, 

4 Let us die the death of the righteous, and let 
4 our last end be like his 1’ 

The Brethren answer, 

4 God is our God for ever and ever; he will be 
4 our guide even unto death !’ 

F 
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The Master then puts the roll utfp the coffin, 
and says, 

* Almighty Father! into tliy hands we com¬ 
mend the soul of our loving Brother *’ 

The Brethren answer three times, giving the 
grand honours each time, 

* The will of God is accomplished 1 So be it!' 
The Master then repeats the following prayer : 

* Most glorious God ! Author of all good, and 
* Giver of all mercy! pour down thy blessings 
s upon jus, and strengthen all our solemn engage- 
‘ ments with the ties of fraternal affection ! May 

the present instance of mortality remind us of our 
approaching fate; and draw our attention fo 
Thee, the only refuge in time of need! that 
when the awful moment shall arrive that we arc 
about to quit this transitory scene, the enliven¬ 
ing prospect of thy mercy may dispel the gloom 
of death ; and that, after our departure hence in 
peace, and in thy favour, we may be received 
into thine everlasting kingdom, and there enjoy, 
in union with the souls of our departed friends, 
the just reward of a pious and virtuous life 1 ' 
Amen . 

An anthem being sung, the Master retires to the 
pedestal, and the coffin is covered. An oration, 
suitable to * he occasion, is then delivered; and the 
Master recommending love and unity, the Brethren 
join hands, and renew to each other their pledged 
vows. The lodge is then adjourned, and the pro¬ 
cession to the place of interment is formed: 

The different lodges rank according to seniority, 
the junior preceding ; and each lodge forms one 
division. The following order i6 then observed: 

Tlte Tjltr, with his sword; 

The Stewards, with white rods; 

The Brethren, out of offire, two and two, 

The Secretary, with a roll; 

The Treasurer, with his badge of office, 
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The Senior and Junior Wardens, hand in hand; 

The Postmaster; 

The Master; 

Tlrf Ladg to which the deceased Brother belonged, in the 
following order; all the members having 
dowers or herbs in their hands; 

The Tyler; 

The Stewards; 

Martial Music [Drums muffled, and Trumpets covered] ; 
The Members of the Lodge; 

The Secretary and Treasurer; 

The Senior and Junior Wardens; 

The Pastmaster; 

The Holy Writings, on a cushion, covered with black cloth, 
carried by the oldest Member of the Lodge j 
The Master; 

The Choristers singing an anthem; 

ThejClergyman ; 


Qi 

M 


The BODY, 

E 'ith the regaliaj 
laced thereon, 
nd two swordsj 
crossed; 

ChieTMourneT; 


m 

sa 

« 

ft* 


Assistant Mourners; 
Two Stewards; 

A Tyler. 


One or two lodges advance, before the procession 
begins, to the church-yard, to prevent confusion, 
and make the necessary preparations. The Bre¬ 
thren are not to desert their ranks, or change 
places, but keep in their different departments. 
When the procession arrives at the gate of the 
church-yard, the lodge to which the deceased Bro¬ 
ther belonged, the mourners, and attendants on 
the corpse, halt, till the members of the other 
lodges have formed a circle round the grave; when 
an opening is made to receive them. They then 
advance to the grave; and the clergyman and offi¬ 
cers of the acting lodge taking their station at the 
head of the grave, with the choristers on each side, 
and the mourners at the foot, the service is resumed, 
an anthem sung, and the following exhortation 
given: 

f 2 
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4 Here we view a striking instance of the uneer- 
4 tainty of life, and the vanity of ail human pur- 
4 suits. The last offices paid to the dead are only 
* useful as lectures to the living; from them wc 
4 are to derive instruction, and consider every 
4 solemnity of this kind, as a summons to prepare 
4 for our approaching dissolution. 

4 Notwithstanding the various mementos of 
4 mortality with which we daily meet, not with- 
4 standing Death has established his empire over 
4 all the 4, works of Nature, yet, through some un- 
4 accountable infatuation, we are apt to forget 
4 that we are born to die. We go on from one 
4 design to another, add hope to hope, and lay out 
4 plans for the employment of many years, till we 
4 are suddenly alarmed with the . approach of 
4 Death when we least expect him, and at an hour 
4 which, amidst the gaieties of life, we probably 
4 conclude to be the meridian of our existence. 

4 What are all the externals of majesty, the 
4 pride of wealth, or charms of beauty, when 
( Nature has paid her just debt? Fix your eyes 
4 on the last scene; view life stript of her orna- 
4 merits, and exposed in her natural meanness; 

4 you will then be convinced of the futility of those 
4 empty delusions. In the grave all fallacies arc 
4 detected, all ranks levelled, and all distinctions 
4 done away. 

4 While we drop the sympathetic tear over the 
4 grave of our deceased fi'iend, let charity incline 
4 us to throw a veil over his foibles, whatever they 
4 may have been, and not with-hokl from his 
4 memory the praise which his virtues may have 
4 claimed. Suffer the apologies of human nature 
* to plead in his behalf. Perfection on earth has 
4 never been attained; the wisest, as well as the 
4 best, of men, have erred. His meritorious 

7 
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c actions it is our duty to imitate, and from his 

* weaknesses we are to derive instruction. 

* Let the present example excite our most 
berioui thoughts, and strengthen our resolution 

* of amendment. Life being uncertain, and all 
‘ earthly pursuits vain, let us no longer postpone 

* the important concern of preparing for eternity; 

* but embrace the happy moment, while time and 
c opportunity offer, to provide against that great 
< change, when all the pleasures of the world shall 

* cease to delight, and the reflections of & virtuous 
‘ conduct yield the only comfort and consolation. 

* Our expectations will not then be frustrated, nor 
c shall we be hurried, unprepared, into the pre- 
4 sence of an all-wise and powerful Judge, to whom 
4 the secrets of all hearts are known, and from 
4 whose dread tribunal no culprit can escape. 

4 Let us, while in this stage of existence, support 
4 with propriety the character of our profession, 
4 advert to the nature of our solemn ties, and pur- 

* sue with assiduity the sacred tenets of the Order: 

* with becoming reverence, let us supplicate the 
‘ Divine protection, and ensure the favour of that 
4 eternal Being, whose goodness and power know 

* no bounds; and when the awful moment arrives, 
4 that we are about to take our departure, be it 
4 soon or late, may we be enabled to prosecute our 
4 journey, without dread or apprehension, to that 
4 far distant country from which no traveller re- 

* turns. By the light of the Divine countenance, 
4 we may pass, without trembling, through those 
4 gloomy mansions whei e all things are forgotten; 

* and at the great and tremendous day of trial and 
4 retribution, when arraigned at the bar of Divine 
4 Justice, we may hope that judgment will be pro- 
4 nounced in our favour, and that we shall receive 

* our reward, in the possession of an immortal 

v 3 
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4 inheritance, where joy flows in one continued 
‘ stream, and no mound can check its course/ 

Ttic following invocations are then made by the 
Master, the usual honours accompanying each: 

Master. 4 May we be true and faithful; and 
‘ may we live and die in love !* 

Answer. 4 So mote it be/ 

Master. 6 May we profess what is good, and 
‘ always act agreeably to our profession V 
Answer. 4 So mote it be/ 

Master. 4 May the Lord bless us and prosper 

* us; oud may all our good intentions be crowned 
4 with success!’ 

Answer. 4 So mote it be/ 

The Secretaries then advance, and throw their 
rolls into the grave with the usual forms, while the 
Master repeats, with an audible voice, 

* Glory be to God on high 1 on earth peace! 
4 good will towards men !’ 

Answer. 4 So mole it be, now, from, hence- 
4 forth, and for evermore.’ 

The Master then concludes the ceremony at the 
grave in the following words: 

4 From time immemorial it has been a custom 
4 among the Fraternity of free and accepted 
4 Masons, at the request of a Brother on his 
4 death-bed, to accompany his corpse to the place 
4 of interment; and there to deposit his remains 
4 with the usual formalities. 

4 In conformity to this usage, and at the special 

* request of our deceased Brother, whose memory 

* we revere, and whose loss we now deplore, we are 
\* here assembled in the character of Masons, to 
4 resign his body to the earth whence it came, and 
4 to offer up to his memory,, before the world, the 
4 last tribute of our fraternal affection; thereby 
4 demonstrating the sincerity of our past esteem. 
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1 And our inviolable attachment to the principles 
* of the Order. 

4 With all proper respect to the established 
c customs of the country in which we live, with due 
‘ deference to our superiors in church and state, 

4 and with unlimited good-will to all mankind, we 
4 here appear clothed as Masons, and publicly ex- 
c press our submission to order and good govern- 
4 ment, and our wish to promote the general 
4 interests of mankind. Invested with the badge 
4 of innocence, we humbly bow to the tfniversal 
4 Parent, implore his blessing on all our zealous 
4 endeavours to extend peace and good-will, and 
4 earnestly pray for his grace to enable us to per- 
4 severe in the principles of piety and virtue, 

4 The great Creator having been pleased, out of 
4 his mercy, to remove our worthy Brother from 
4 the cares and troubles of this transitory life to a 
4 state of eternal duration, and thereby to weaken 
4 the chains by which we are united, man to man; 

4 may we, who survive him, anticipating our ap- 
4 proaching fate, be more strongly cemented in the 
4 tics of union and friendship; and during the 
4 short space which is allotted to our present 
4 existence, wisely and usefully employ our time in 
4 the reciprocal intercourse of kind and friendly 
1 acts, and mutually promote the welfare and hap- 
4 piness of each other. 

4 Unto the grave we have resigned the body of 
4 our deceased friend, there to remain until the 
4 general resurrection; in favourable expectation 
4 that his immortal soul will then partake of the 
4 joys which have been prepared for the righteous 
4 from the beginning of the world : and may 
4 Almighty God, of his infinite goodness, at the 
4 grand tribunal of unbiassed justice, extend his 
4 mercy toward him, and all of us, and crown our 
4 hope with everlasting bliss, in the expanded 
' F 4 
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‘ realms of a boundless eternity! This we beg, 
* for the honour of his Name, to whom be glory, 
‘ now and for ever. Amen' 

Thus the service ends; and, the usual honours 
being given, the procession returns in form to the 
place whence it set out, where the necessary duties 
are complied with, and the business of Masonry is 
renewed. The regalia^ and other ornaments of the 
deceased, if he has been an officer of the lodge, are 
returned to the Master, with the usual ceremonies; 
after which the charges for regulating the conduct 
of the Brethren are rehearsed, and the lodge is 
closed in the Third Degree with a blessing. 
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BOOK III. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP MASONRY EXPLAINED. 

SECT. I. 

A Letter from the learned Mr. John Locke to the 
Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Pembroke, # with an 
old Manuscript on the Subject of Free Masonry. 

My Lord, * "6th May, 1696. 

T have at length, by the help of Mr. Collins, 
^ procured a copy of that MS. in the Bodleian 
library, which you were so curious to see; and, in 
obedience to your Lordship’s commands, I herewith 
send it to you. Most of the notes annexed to it 
are what I made yesterday for the reading of my 
Lady Masham, who is become so fond of Masonry, 
as to say, that she now more than ever wishes her¬ 
self a man, that she might be capable of admission 
into the Fraternity. 

The MS. of which this is a copy, appears to be 
about 160 years old; yet (as your Lordship will 
observe by the title,) it is itself a copy of one yet 
more ancient by about 100 years; for the original 
is said to be the hand-writing of K. Henry VI. 
Where that prince had it, is at present an uncer¬ 
tainty ; but it seems to me to be an examination 
(taken perhaps before the king) of some one of the 
brotherhood of Masons; among whom he entered 
himself as it is said, when he came out of his mi¬ 
nority, and thenceforth put a stop to a persecution 
that had been raised against them: but I must not 
detain your Lordship longer by my preface from 
the thing itself. 

f 5 
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I know not what effect the sight of this old paper 
may have upon your Lordship; but for my own 
part I cannot deny, that it has so much raised my 
curiosity, as to induce me to enter myself into the 
Fraternity, which 1 am determined to do (if I 
may be admitted) the next time I go to London, 
and that will be shortly. I am, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 
u John Locke. 


Certayne Qjtestyons, with Answcres to the same , con¬ 
cerning the Mystery of Masonry written? by 
the hande of hynge Henrye, the sijethe of the 
name , and Jailhfidlye copyed by me (1) Johan 
Llylande, Antiquurius, by the commaunde of'his 
(2) Highnesse. 

They be as followethe. 

Quest. What mote ytt be? (3) 

Ans. Ytt beetli the skylle of nature, the under- 
stondynge of the myglite that ys hereynne, and; its 
aondrye werkynges: sonderlyche, the skylle of 
reckcnyngs, of waightes and rnetynges, and the 
true mancru of fh^onnyugc al thyngs for mannes 
use; head!ye, dwellinges, and buyldyngcs of alle 

(T) John Ijeyi.ande was appointed by Henry VIII. at the dis¬ 
solution df moiuistimst to search for, and save such books and re* 
cords os were valuable among them. He was a man of great labour 
and i».dustiy. 

(2] llw iluiHN'Essr, meaning the said King Henry VIII. Our 
kings had not then the title of Majesty. 

(3) What mote ylt be ?] That is, what may. this mystery of 
Masonry be ? The answer imports, That it consists in natural, ma¬ 
thematical, and mechanical knowledge. Some part of which (as 
appears by what follows) the Masons pretend to liave taught the 
rest of mankind, and some part they still conceal. 
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kindes, and all other thynges that make gudde to 
manne. 

Quest. Where dyd ytt begynne ? 

Answ. Ytt dydd begynne with the (4) fyrste 
menne yn ilie este, whych were before the (5) ffyrste 
menne of the weste; and comyinge westlye, ytt hathe 
broughte herwyth alle comfortes to the wylde and 
comfortlesse. 

Quest. Who dyd brynge ytt westlye ? 

Answ. The (6) Venetians, whoo beynge grate 
merchaundes, corned ffyrste ffromme the este ynn 
Venetia, for the commodyte of marchaundysynge 
beithe este and weste bey the redde and myddlonde 
sees. 

Quest. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde ? 

Answ. Peter Gower (7), a Grecian, journeydde 

(4) (5) Fyrste menne yn the este, &c.] It should seem by this, 
that Masons believe there were men in the cast before Adam, who 
Is called the * ffyrste manne of the westeand tliat arts and 
sciences began in the east. Some authors of great note for learn¬ 
ing have been of the same opinion; and it is certain that Europe 
and Africa, (which, in respect to Asia, may be calied western coun¬ 
tries,) were wild and ravage, long after arts and politeness of man¬ 
ners were in great perfection in China and the Indies. 

(6; The Venetians, &c.] In the times of monkish ignorance it 
is no wonder that the Phenicians should be'mistaken for the Vene¬ 
tians. Or, perhaps, il‘the people were not taken one for the other, 
similitude of sound might deceive the clerk who first took down 
the examination. The Phenicians were the greatest voyagers 
among the ancients, and were in Europe thought to be'the inven¬ 
tors of letters, which perhaps they brought from the east with other 
arts. 

(7) Peter Gower.] This must be another mistake of the writer. 
I was puzzled at first to guess who Peter Gower should be, the 
name being perfectly English ; or how a Greek should come by 
such a name: Put as soon as I thought of Pythagoras, I could 
scarce forbear smiling, to find that philosopher had undergone a 
metempsychosis he never dreamt of. Wc need only consider the 
French pronunciation of his name, Pythngorc, that is, Petagore, 
to conceive how easily such a mistake may be made by an unlearned 
clerk. That Pythagoras travelled for knowledge into Egypt, &c. 
is known to all the learned; and that he was initiated into several 
different orders of priests, who in those days kept all their learning 
secret from the vulgar, is as well known. Pythagoras also made 
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flbr kuunynge yn Egypte, and in Syria, and yn 
everyclic londe, whereas the Venetians hadde 
plaunted ma^onrye, and wynnynge entraunce yn 
al lodges of mac^onnes, he lerned muche, and re- 
lournedde, and woned yn Grecia Magna (8), wack- 
synge ami becommynge a myghtye (9) wyseacre, 
and gvatelyche renowned, ami her he framed a 
grate lodge at Groton (10), and maked manye ma- 
<^onnes, some whereoffe dyde journeye yn Fraunfce 
and maked manye matomics; wherefromme, yn 
pvocesse of tyme, the arte passed in Engelonde. 

Quest*. Dothe maconnes descoucr here avtes 
onto odhers? 

A nsw. Peter Gower, whenne he jonrneyede to 
lerne, was ffyrste (11) made, and anonne techedde; 
evenne soe shulde all odhers beyn reclit. Natlie- 
Jess (12) marlines hanctho alweys, yn everyche 


is cry geometrical theorem a secret, and admitted unlj such to the 
knowledge of them as had first undergone a five years’ silence. lie 
is supposed to he the inventor of the 47th preposition of the first 
hook of Euclid, for which, in the joy of his heart, it is said he sa¬ 
crificed a hecatomb. He also knew the true system of the world, 
lately revived by Copernicus; and was certainly a most wonderful 
man. See his life by Dion. Hat.. 

(8) Cjkecia Magna, a part of Italy formerly so caller], in which 
the Greeks had settled a large colony. 

(9) Wyseacre.] This word at present signifies simpleton, but 
formerly had a quite contrary meaning. Wiseacre in the old Saxon 
is philosopher, wisemun, or wizard; and having bceu frequently 
used ironically, at length came to have a direct meaning in the 
ironical sense. Thus Duns Scotus, a n.an famed for the subtilty and 
acuteness of his understanding, lias, by the same method of irony, 
given a general name to modem dunces. 

(10) Groton.] Groton is the name of a place in England. The 
place here meant is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which in the 
time of Pythagoras was very populous. 

(11) Ffyrste made.] The word mask I suppose has a particu¬ 
lar meaning among the Masons; perhaps it signifies, initiated. 

(12) Magonnes haucth communycateddc, &c.] This paragraph 
hath something remarkable in it. It contains a justification of the 
seerdsy so much boasted of by Masons, and so much blamed by 
others ; asserting that they have in all ages discovered such things 
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tyme, from tyme to tyme, comm unycated tie to 
inamikyudc soche of her secrettes as generallyclie 
myglite be usefulle; they haueth keped back soche 
allein as shulde be htinnfullc yff they corned yn 
euylle haundes, oder soche as ne myghte be holp- 
ynge wythouten the techynges to be joynedde her- 
wylhc in the lodge, oder soche as do bynde the 
freres more stronglyche togeder, bey the proffyttc 
and commodytye comynge to the confreiie her- 
fromme. 

Quest. Whatte artes haueth the maconnes 
techedde niankynde? * 

Answ. The artes (13) agricultura, architectura, 
astronomia, geometria, mimeres, musica, poesie, 
kymist rye, govern men te, and relygyonne. 

Quest. Howe commcthe maconnes more teach¬ 
ers than odher menne? 

Answ. The hemselfe haueth allein in (14) arte 
of Hyndynge neue artes, wliyclie arte the ffyrste 
maconnes reccaued from Godde ; by the whyche 
they fyndethe what artes hem plesethe, and the treu 
way of techynge the same. Whatt odher menne 


ns might be useful, and that they conceal such only as would be 
hurtful either to the world or themselves. What these secrets are, 
we see afterwards. 

(131 The artes agricultura, &c.] It seems a bold pretence this 
of the Masons, that they have taught mankind all these aits. They 
have their own authority for it; and I know not how we shall dis¬ 
prove them. But what appears most odd is, that they reckon 
religion among the arts. 

(14) Arte of ffyndynge neue artefc] The art of inventing arts, 
must certainly be a most useful art. My Lord Bacon’s Novum 
Organum is an attempt towards somewhat of the same kind. But 
1 much doubt, that if ever the Masons had it, they have now lost 
it; since so few new arts have been lately invented, and so many are 
wanted. The idea I have of such an art is, that it must be some¬ 
thing proper to be employed in all the sciences generally, as algebra 
is in numbers, by the help of which, new rules of arithmetic are, 
and may be found. 
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doethe ffynde out, ys onelyche bey chaunce, and 
herfore but lytel I tro. 

Quest. What dothe the masonries concelc and 
hyde ? 

Answ. Thay concelethe the arte of flyndynge 
neue artes, and thatt ys for here owne proffytte* 
and (15) preise: they concelethe the arte of kep- 
ynge (16) secrettes, that soe the worlde mayeth no- 
thinge concele from them. Thay concelethe the 
arte of wunder-wcrckyngc, and of foresayinge 
thynges to comme, that so thay same artes may not 
be usedclc of the wyckedde to an euyell ende. 
Thay also concelethe the (17) arte of chaungcs, 
the wey of wynnynge the facultye (18) of Abrac, the 
skylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte wyth- 
outen the holpynges of fere and hope; and the 
universellc (19) longage of ma^onnes. 


(15) Preise. ] It seems the Masons have great regard to the 
reputation as well as the profit of their order; since they make it 
one reason for not divulging an art in common, that it may do 
honour to the possessors of it. I think in this particular they show 
too much regard for their own society, and too little for the rest of 
mankind. 

(16) Arte of kepynge secrettes.] What kind of an art this is, 
I can by no means imagine. Hut certainly Midi an art the Masons 
must have: for though, as sonic people suppose, they should have 
no secret at all, even that must be a secret, which, being discovered, 
would expose them to the highest ridicule; and therefore it requires 
the utmost caution to conceal it. 

(17) Arte of cliaimgcs.] I know not what this means, unless 
it be the transmutation of metals. 

(18) Facultye of Abrac.] Here I am utterly in the dark. 

(19) Universellc longage of mo^onnes.] An universal language 
has been much desired by the learned of many ages. It is u thing 
rather to be wished than hoped for. But it seems the Masons pre¬ 
tend to have such a thing among them. If it be true, I guess it 
must be something like the language of the Pantomimes among 
the ancient Homans, who arc said to be able, by signs only, to ex- 
press and deliver any oration intelligibly to men of all nations and 
languages. A man who lias all these arts and advantages, is cer¬ 
tainly in a condition to he envied : but we arc told that this is not 
the case with all Masons; for though these arts are among them, 
and all have a ri^bt ami an opportunity to know them, yet some want 
capacity, and others industry, to acquire them. However, of all 
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Quest. Wylie he teche me thay same artes ? 

A nsw. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be worthye, 
and able to lerne. 

Quest. Dothe all marlines ktinne more then 
odher menne ? 

Answ. Not so. Thay onlyche haueth recht and 
occasyonne more then odher menne to kunne, butt 
manye doeth fale yn capacity, and manye more 
doth want industrye, that ys pemecessarye for the. 
gaynynge all kunnynge. 

Quest. Are ma^onnes gudder men then odhers? 

Answ. Some masonries are not so virtuous as 
some odher menne; but, yn the most parte, thay 
be more gude then they would be yf thay war not 
ma^onnes. 

Quest. Doth matronnes love eidher odher 
inyghtylye as bcetli sayde? 

Answ. Yea verylyche, and yt may not odher- 
wise be: for gude menne and true, kennynge eidher 
odher to be soche, doeth always love the more as 
thay be more gude. 

[Ilure endethe the quostyonnes, and awnsweres.j 


A Glossary of antiquated Words in the foregoing 

Manuscript . . 


Afbein , only 
uftwet/s, always 
Beit he, both 


Commodytye, conveni- 
ency 

Confrerie , fraternity 


their arts and secrets, that which I most desire to know is, * Tho 
skylle of beconvnynge gude and parfyghteand I wish it were 
communicated to all mankind, since there is nothing more true 
than the beautiful sentence contained in die last answer, * '\ hat the 
better men are, the more they love one another:’ Viitue having 
in itself something so amiable as to charm the hearts of all that 
behold it. 
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Faconnynge, forming 
Foresaytnge, prophesy¬ 
ing 

Fretes , brethren 
Headlye , chiefly 
Hem pksethe , they 
please 

HemseUe, themselves 
Her, there, their 
Het eynne, therein 
Hetwyth, with it 
Holyynge, beneficial 
Kunne, know 
Runnynge , knowledge 
Make gudde , are benefi¬ 
cial 

Metynges, measures 
Mote, may 
Myddlonde, Mediter¬ 
ranean 

Myghte, power 


Ocrasyonne, opportunity 
Odhcr , other 
Ontlycke , only 
Pernecessarye, absolutely 
necessary 
Preise , honour 
Recht, right 
Rcckenyngs, numbers 
Sonderlyche, particularly 
SkyUe , knowledge 
Wacksynge, growing 
IVercJc, operation 
IVey, way 
Whereas, where 
Waned, dwelt 
WunderwercJcynge, work¬ 
ing miracles 
Wylde , savage 
Wynnynge, gaining 
Ynn, into. 


SECT. 11. 

Remat Is on the pt eceding Manusct ipf, and on t/u 
Annotations of Mt. Lockf. 

This dialogue possesses a double claim to oui 
regard: first, for its antiquity; and next, for the 
notes added to it by Mr. Locke, who, though not 
at that time enrolled in the order of Masons, offers 
very just conjectures on their history and tradi¬ 
tions. 

Evei j reader must feel a secret satisfaction in 
the perusal of this ancient monusenpt, especially 
the true Mason, whom it more nearly concerns. 
The recommendation of a philosopher of as great 
merit and penetration as tills nation ever produced. 
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added to the real value of the piece itself, must 
give it a sanction, and render it deserving a serious 
examination. 

The conjecture of the learned annotator concern¬ 
ing its being an examination taken before King 
Henry of one of the Fraternity of Masons, is accu¬ 
rate. The severe edict passed at that time against 
the Society, and 'the discouragement given to the 
Masons by the Bishop of Winchester and his party, 
induced that prince, in his riper years, to make a 
strict scrutiny into the nature of the masOnic in¬ 
stitution ; which was attended with the happy 
circumstance of gaining his favour, and his pa¬ 
tronage. Had not the civil commotions in the 
kingdom during his reign attracted the notice of 
government, this act would probably have been 
repealed, through the intercession of the Duke of 
Gloucester, whose attachment to the Fraternity 
was conspicuous. 

Page 106*. What mote ytt be?] Mr. Locket 
observes, in his annotation on this question, that 
the answer imports, Masonry consists of natural, 
mathematical, and mechanical knowledge; some 
part of which, he says, the Masons pretend to have 
taught mankind, and some part they still conceal. 
— The arts which the} 7 have communicated to the 
world, arc particularly specified in an answer to 
one of the following questions; as are also those 
which they have*restricted to themselves for wise 
purposes. — Morality, however, might have been 
included in this answer, as it constitutes a principal 
part of the masonic system. 

Page 107. Where dyd ytt begynne ?] In the 
annotation to the answer on this question, Mr. 
Locke seems to suggest, that Masons believed 
there were men in the east before Adam, which is 
indeed a mere conjecture. This opinion may be 
countenanced by some learned authors; but Ma- 
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tons comprehend the true meaning of Masonry 
taking rise in the east and spreading to the west, 
without having recourse to the Preadamites. Ea^t 
and west are terms peculiar to their society; and, 
when masonically adopted, are very intelligible *, 
as they refer to certain forms and established cus¬ 
toms among themselves. From the east, it is well 
known, learning extended to the western woild, 
and gradually advanced into Europe. 

Page 107. Who dyd brynge ytt westlye?] The 
judicious correction of an illiterate cleik, in the 
answer to this question as well as the next, reflects 
credit on the ingenious annotator. The explana¬ 
tion is just, and the elucidation accurate. 

Page 107. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde ?] 
The records of the Fraternity inform us, that Py¬ 
thagoras was regularly initiated into Masonry; 
and being properly instructed in the mysteries of 
the Art, propagated the principles of the Order in 
other countries into which he travelled. 

Pythagoras lived at Samos, in* the reign of Tar- 
quin, the lost king of the Romans, in the year of 
Rome 220; or, according to Livy, in the reign of 
Servius Tullius, in the year of the world 3172. 
He was the son of a sculptor, and was educated 
under one of the greatest men of his time, Phei e- 
cydes of Syrus, who first taught the immortality of 
the soul. On the death of his patron, he deter¬ 
mined to trace science, to its source, and to supply 
himself with fresh stores in every part of the woild 
where these could be obtained. Animated by a 
desire of knowledge, he travelled into Egypt, and 
submitted to that tedious and discouraging course 
of preparatory discipline, which was requisite to 
obtain the benefit of Egyptian initiation. When 

* And behold the glory of the God of Israel came from the 
wey of the East Ezek. xlui. 2. 
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he had made himself a thorough master of all the 
sciences that were cultivated in the sacerdotal col¬ 
leges of Thebes and Memphis, he pursued his tra¬ 
vels through the east, conversing with the Magi 
and Indian Brachinans, and mixing their doc¬ 
trines with those he had learnt in Egypt. He af¬ 
terwards studied the laws of Minos at Crete, and 
those of Lycurgus at Sparta. Having spent the 
earlier part of his life in this useful manner, he 
returned to Samos well acquainted with every thing 
curious either in nature or art in foreign countries, 
improved with all the advantages proceeding from 
a regular and laborious course of learned education, 
and adorned with that knowlege of mankind which 
was necessary to gain the ascendant over them. 
Accustomed to freedom, he disliked the arbitrary 
government of Polycrates, then tyrant of Samos, 
and retired to Crotona in Italy, where he opened 
a school of philosophy; and, by the gravity and 
sanctity of his manners, the importance of his 
tenets, and the peculiarity of liis institutions, soon 
spread his fame and influence over Italy and Greece. 
Among other projects which lie used, to create re- 
speet, and gain credit to his assertions, he concealed 
himself in a cave, and caused it to be reported that 
he was dead. After some time he came abroad, 
and pretended that the intelligence which his friends 
gave him in his retreat, of the transactions of Cro¬ 
tona, was collected during his stay in the other 
world among the shades of the departed. He 
formed his disciples who came from all parts to 
put themselves under his direction, into a kind of 
republic^ where none were admitted till a severe 
probation had sufficiently exercised their patience 
and docility. He afterwards divided them into the 
esoteric and exoteric classes; to the former he en¬ 
trusted the more sublime and secret doctrines, to 
the latter the more simple and popular. This 
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great man found himself able to unite the character 
of the legislator to that of the philosopher, and to 
rival Lycurgus and Orpheus in the one, Pherecy- 
des and Thales in the other; following, in this 
particular, the patterns set him by the Egyptian 
priests, his instructors, who were not less celebrated 
for settling the civil than the religious economy of 
their nation. In imitation of them, Pythagoras 
gave laws to the republic of Crotona, ana brought 
the inhabitants from a state of luxury and disso¬ 
luteness, to be eminent for order and sobriety. 
While he lived, he was frequently consulted by the 
neighbouring republics, as the composer of their 
differences, and the reformer of their manners: 
and, since his death, (which happened about the 
fourth year of the 70th Olympiad, in at tumult 
raised against him by one Cylon,) the administra¬ 
tion of their affairs has been generally intrusted to 
some of his disciples; among whom to produce the 
authority of their master for any assertion was suf¬ 
ficient to establish the truth of it without further 
inquiry. 

The most celebrated of the philosophical notions 
of Pythagoras are those concerning the nature of 
the Deity, the transmigration of souls into different 
bodies (which he borrowed from the Brachmans), 
and the system of the world. He was the first who 
took the name of philosopher , that is, a lover of 
wisdom. His sytem of morality was admirable. 
He made unity the principle of all things, and 
imagined that between'God and man there were 
various orders of spiritual beings, who administered 
to the divine will. He believed in the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls; 
and held that God was diffused through all parts 
of the universe, like a kind of universal soul, per¬ 
vading every particle of matter, and animating 
every living creature, from the most contemptible 
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reptile to mankind themselves, who shared a larger 
portion of the Divine spirit. The metempsychosis 
was founded on this maxim, that as the soul was 
of celestial origin, it could not be annihilated; and 
therefore, upon abandoning one body, it necessarily 
removed into another, ana frequently did penance 
for its former vicious inclinations in the shape of a 
beast or an insect, before it appeared again in that 
of a human creature. He asserted that he had a 
particular faculty given him by the gods, of remem¬ 
bering the various bodies his own soul had passed 
through, and confounded cavillers by referring them 
to his own experience. In his system of the world, 
the third doctrine which distinguishes his sect, 
was a supposition that the sun was at rest in the 
centre, and that the earth, the moon, and the other 
planets moved round it in different orbits. He 
pretended to have great skill in the mysterious 
properties of numbers, and held that some parti¬ 
cular ones contained a peculiar force and signifi¬ 
cance. He was a great geometrician, and admitted 
only those to the knowledge of his system, who had 
first undergone a probation of five years* silence. 
To his discovery is attributed the 47th proposition 
of the first book of Euclid *, which, in geometrical 
solutions and demonstrations of quantities, is of ex¬ 
cellent use; and for which, as Mr. Locke observes, 
in the joy of his heart, he is said to have sacrificed 
a hecatomb. His extraordinary desire of know- 
lege, and the painshe took to propagate his system, 
have justly transmitted his.fame to posterity. 

The pupils who were initiated by him in the 
sciences and study of nature at the Crotonian 

* Thxorem.] In any right-angled triangle, the square which 
is described upon the side subtending the right angle, is equal to 
the squares described upon the sides which contain the right angle. 
Euclid, lib. i. prop. 47. 
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school, brought all their goods into a common stock, 
contemned the pleasures of sense, abstained from 
swearing, and ate nothing that had life. Steady 
to the tenets and principles which they had im¬ 
bibed, they dispersed abroad, and taught the doc¬ 
trines of their preceptor in all the countries through 
which they travelled. 

Page 108. Dothe ma^onnes discouer here 
artes unto odhers ?J Masons, in all ages, have 
studied the general good of mankind. Every art 
which*is necessary for the support of authority 
and good government, or which could extend 
science, they have cheerfully communicated to the 
world. Points of no public utility, as their pe¬ 
culiar tenets, mystic forms, and solemn rites, they 
have carefully concealed. Thus Masons have been 
distinguished in various countries for disseminating 
learning and general knowledge, while they have 
always kept the privileges of their own Order sacred 
and inviolable among themselves. 

Page 109. Whattc artes haueth the ma^nnes 
techedde mankynde ?] The arts which the Masons 
have publicly taught, are here* specified. It ap¬ 
pears to have surprised the learned annotator, 
that religion should have been ranked among the 
arts taught by the Fraternity; but it may be ob¬ 
served, that religion is the only tie which can bind 
men; and that where there is no religion, there 
can be no Masonry. Among Masons, however, it 
is an art, which is calculated to unite for a time 
opposite systems, without perverting or destroying 
those systems. By the influence of this art, the 
purposes of the institution are effectually answered, 
and religious animosities happily terminated. 

Masons have ever paid due obedience to the 
moral law, and inculcated its precepts with power¬ 
ful energy on their disciples. Hence the doctrine 
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of a God, the creator and preserver of the universe, 
has been their firm belief in every age; and under 
the influence of that doctrine^ their conduct has 
been regulated through a succession of years. The 
progress of knowledge and philosophy, aided by 
Divine Revelation, having enlightened the minds of 
men with the knowledge of the true God, and the 
sacred tenets of the Christian faith, Masons have 
readily acquiesced in a religion so wisely calculated 
to make men happy; but in those countries where the 
Gospel has not reached, or Christianity displayed 
her beauties, they have inculcated the universal 
religion, or the religion of nature; that is, to be 
good men and true, by whatever denomination or 
persuasion they are distinguished; and by this 
universal system, their conduct has always been 
regulated. A cheerful compliance with the esta¬ 
blished religion of the country in which they live, 
is earnestly recommended in the assemblies of 
Masons; and this universal conformity, notwith¬ 
standing private sentiment and opinion, is the art 
practised by them, which effects the laudable pur¬ 
pose of conciliating true friendship among men of 
every persuasion, while it proves the cement of 
general union. 

By Masonry we are taught not to deviate from 
the line of instruction in which we have been edu¬ 
cated, or disregard the principles of religion that 
we have originally imbibed. Though it is our rule 
to suit ourselves to circumstances and situation in 
the character of Masons, we are never to forget 
the wise maxims of our parents, or desert the faith 
in which we have been nurtured, unless from con¬ 
viction we may be justified in making the change; 
and in effecting that change, Masonry can have no 
share. The tenets of the institution, therefore, 
interfere with no particular faith, but are alike 
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reconcilable to all. Religious and political dis¬ 
putes never engage the attention of Masons in 
their private seminaries: those points are left to 
the discussion and determination of other asso¬ 
ciations for whom the theme is better calculated; it 
.being a certain truth, that the wisest systems have 
been more frequently injured than benefited by 
religious cavil. 

Notwithstanding the happiest events have arisen 
in many periods of the history of the world, from 
the efforts of a wise, pious, learned, and moderate 
clergy, seconded by the influence and authority of 
religious princes, whose counsels and example have 
always had a commanding power, by enabling them 
to do good with a facility peculiar to themselves, 
it must be observed, with a generous concern, that 
those efforts have not been sufficient to extinguish 
the unhappy spirit of fanaticism, of whose deplor¬ 
able effects almost every age has exhibited a striking 
picture. Enthusiastical sects have been perpetually 
inventing new forms of religion in various coun¬ 
tries, by working on the passions of the ignorant 
and unwary, and deriving their rules of faith and 
manners from the fallacious suggestions of a warm 
imagination, rather than from the clear and infal¬ 
lible dictates of the word of God. One set of men 
has covered religion with a tawdry habit of type 
and allegory, while another has converted it into 
an instrument of dissention and discord. The 
discerning mind, however, may easily trace the 
unhappy consequences of departing from the divine 
simplicity of the Gospel, and loading its pure and 
heavenly doctrines with the inventions and com¬ 
mandments of men. The tendency of time religion 
is, to strengthen the springs of government, by pu-; 
rifying the motives and animating the zeal of those 
who govern; to promote the virtues which exalt a 
nation, by rendering its inhabitants good subjects 
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and true patriots, and confirming all the essential 
bonds and obligations of civil society. The ene¬ 
mies of religion are the enemies of mankind; and 
it is the natural tendency of infidelity and licen¬ 
tiousness to dissolve the most sacred obligations, 
to remove the most powerful motives to virtue, and, 
by corrupting the principles of individuals, to poi¬ 
son the sources of public order and tranquillity. 

Such are the mischiefs arising from zeal and en¬ 
thusiasm carried to excess; but when the principles 
of Masonry are better understood and practised, 
the Fraternity will be found to be the best cor¬ 
rectors of misguided zeal and unrestrained licen¬ 
tiousness, and the ablest supporters of every well- 
regulated government. 

Page 109. Howe cbmmcthe Matron ncs more 
teachers than odher menne?] The answer implies 
that Masons, from the-nature and government of 
their association, have greater opportunities than 
other men to improve their talents, and therefore are 
allowed to be better qualified to'instruct others. 

Mr. Locke’s observation on Masons having the 
art of finding new arts is judicious, and Ins ex¬ 
planation just. The Fraternity have always made 
the study of the arts a principal part of their pri¬ 
vate amusement: in their assemblies, nice and dif¬ 
ficult theories have been canvassed and explained, 
new discoveries produced, and those already known 
illustrated. The different classes established, the 
gradual progression of knowledge communicated, 
and the regularity observed throughout the whole 
system of their government, are evident proofs, that 
those who are initiated into the mysteries of the 
Masonic Art, may discover new arts; and this 
knowledge is acquired by instruction from, and 
familiar intercourse with, men of genius and ability, 
who have, in their masonic disquisitions, an oppor- 

6 
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tunity of displaying their talents to advantage on 
almost every important branch of science. 

Page 1 10. What dothe the Ma^onnes concele 
and byde ?] The answer imports, the art of find¬ 
ing new arts, for their profit and praise; and then 
particularises the different arts they carefully con¬ 
ceal. Mr. Locke's remark, 4 That this shews too 
4 much regard for their own society, and too little 
c for the rest of mankind,' is rather severe, when he 
has before admitted the propriety of concealing from 
the world wliat is of no real public utility, lest, by 
being converted to bad uses, the consequences 
might be prejudicial to society. By the word praise 
is here meant, that honour and respect to which 
Masons are entitled, as the friends of science and 
learning, and which is absolutely necessary to give 
a sanction to the wise doctrines they propagate, 
while their fidelity gives them a claim to esteem, 
and the rectitude of their manners demands ve¬ 
neration. 

Of all the arte which the Masons practise, the 
art of secrecy particularly distinguishes them. Ta¬ 
citurnity is a proof of wisdom, and is allowed to 
be of the utmost importance in the different trans¬ 
actions of life. The best writers have declared it 
to be an art of inestimable value; and that it is 
agreeable to the Deity himself, may be easily con¬ 
ceived, from the glorious example which he gives, 
in concealing from mankind the secrets of his pro¬ 
vidence. The wisest of men cannot pry into the 
arcana of heaven; nor can they divine to-day, what 
to-morrow may bring forth. 

Mhny instances might be adduced from history, 
to shew, tlic high veneration which was paid to the 
art of secrecy by the ancients. Pliny informs us, 
that Anaxarchus, being imprisoned with a view to 
extort from him some secrets with which he had 
been entrusted, and dreading lest exquisite torture 

*S 
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might induce him to betray his trust, bit his tongue 
in the middle, and threw it in the face of Nico- 
creon, the tyrant of Cyprus, — No torments could 
make the servants of Plancus betray the secrets of 
their master; they encountered every pain with 
fortitude, and strenuously supported their tidelity 
amidst the most severe tortures, till death put a 
period to their sufferings. — The Athenians bowed 
to a statue of brass, which was represented without 
a tongue, to denote secrecy. — The Egyptians wor¬ 
shipped Harpocrates, the god of silence, who was 
always represented holding his finger at his mouth. 

— The Homans had their goddess of silence, 
named Angerona, to whom they offered worship. 

— Lycurgus, the celebrated lawgiver, as well as 
Pythagoras, the great scholar, particularly recom¬ 
mended this virtue; especially the last, who, as we 
ha\e before observed, kept his disciples silent dur¬ 
ing five years, that they might learn the valuable 
secrets he had to communicate unto them. This 
evinces that he deemed secrecy the rarest as well 
as the noblest art. # 

* The following story is related by a Roman historian (Aulus 
Gellius) ; which, as it may be equally pleasing and instructive, we 
shall insert at full length. 

The senators of Rome had ordained, that, during their consult¬ 
ations in the senate-house, each senator should be permitted to 
bring his son with him, who was to depart, if occasion required ; 
but this favour was not general, being restricted only to the sons of 
noblemen; who, in those days, were tutored from their infancy in 
the virtue of secrecy, and thereby qualified, in their riper years, to 
discharge the most important offices of government with fidelity 
and wisdom. About this time it happened, that the senators met 
on a very important case, and the affair requiring mature deliber¬ 
ation, they were detained longer than usual in the senate-house, 
and the conclusion of their determination was adjourned to the fol¬ 
lowing day; each member engaging, in the mean time, to keep 
secret the proceedings of the meeting. Among other noblemen's 
sons who attended on the occasion, was the son of the grave Pa¬ 
pyrus ; a family of great renown and splendor. This youth was no 
le» remarkable for the extent of his genius, than for the prudence 
of his deportment. On his return home, his mother, anxious to 

• 2 
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Mr. Locke has made several judicious observa¬ 
tions oil the answer which is given to the question 


know what important case had been debated in the senate that day, 
which had detained the senators so long beyond the usual hour, 
intreated him to relate the particulars. The noble and virtuous 
yputh told her, it was a business not in his power to reveal, he 
being solemnly enjoined to silence. On hearing this, her importu¬ 
nities were more earnest, and her inquiries more minute. By fair 
speeches and intreaties, with liberal promises, she endeavoured to 
break open this little casket of secrecy ; but these proving ineffec¬ 
tual, she adopted rigorous measures, and had recourse to stripes and 
violent threats; being determined that force should extort what le- 
’ nity could not effect. The youth, finding his mother’s threats to be 
very harsh, but her stripes more severe, with a noble and heroic 
spirit, thus endeavoured to relieve her anxiety, without violating 
his fidelity : 

* Madam, you may well blame the senate for their long sitting ; 

* at leasts for presuming to call in question a case so truly impertt- 

* nent; except the wives of the senators are allowed to consult on 
" it, there can be no hope of a conclusion. I speak tikis only from 

* my own opinion; 1 know their gravity will easily confouncLmy 
1 juvenile apprehensions; yet, whether nature or duty instructs 

* me to do so, I cannot tell. It seems necessary to them, for the 
1 increase of people, and the public good, that every senator should 

* be allowed two wives; or otherwise, their wives two husbands. 

* I shall hardly incline to call, under one roof, two men by the 

* name of father; I would rather with che&rfulness salute two wc- 

* men by the name of mother. This is the question. Madam, and 

* to-morrow it is to be determined.* 


His mother hearing tin's, and he seeming unwilling to reveal it, 
she took it for an infallible truth. Her blood was quickly fired, 
and rage ensued. Without inquiring any farther into the merits 
of the case, she immediately dispatched messengers to all the otlier 
ladies and matrons of Home, to acquaint them with the weighty 
affair under deliberation in the senate, which so nearly concerned 
the peace and welfare of their whole lives. The melancholy news 
soon spread a general alarm, and many conjectures were formed. 
The ladies, resolved to give their assistance in the decision of this 
weighty point, immediately assembled. Headed by young Papy¬ 
rus’s mother, next morning they proceeded to the senate-house ; 
and though it is remarked, that a parliament of women is seldom 
governed by one speaker, yet the affiur being urgent^ the haste per¬ 
tinent, and the case (on their behalf) of the utmost consequence, 
the revealing woman must speak for all the rest.' It stas agreed, 
that she should insist on the necessity of the concurrence of the 


senators’ wives to the determination of a law in which they were so 
particularly interested. When they came to the door of the senate- 
house, such a noise was made for admission to sit with their bus- 


in tins grand consultation, that all Borne seemed to be i 


in an 
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here proposed. His being in the dark concerning 
the meaning of the faculty of Abrac, I am not 
surprised at, nor can I conceive how he could 
otherwise be. Abrac is an abbreviation of the 
word Abracadabra. In the days of ignorance 
and superstition, that word had a magical signifi¬ 
cation ; but the explanation of it is now lost. * 


uproar. Their business, however, must be known, before they 
could gain an audience. This being complied with, and their ad¬ 
mission granted, such an elaborate oration was made the female 
speaker on the occasion in behalf of her sex, as astonished the 
whole senators. She requested, that the matter might not be 
hastily determined, but be seriously canvassed according to justice 
and equity; and expressed the determined resolutions of herself and 
her sisters, to oppose a measure so unconstitutional as that of per¬ 
mitting one husband to have two wives, who could scarcely please 
one. She proposed, in the name of her sisters, as the most effec¬ 
tual way of peopling the state, that if any alteration were to be 
made iu the established custom of Rome, women might be permit¬ 
ted to have two husbands. The senators being informed of Papyrus* 
scheme to preserve his reputation, and the riddle being publicly 
solved, the ladies were greatly confounded, and departed with 
blushing cheeks ; while the noble youth; who had proved himself 
worthy of his trust, was highly commended for his fidelity. To 
avoid a like tumult in future, it was resolved, that the custom of 
introducing the sons of senators should be abolished. Papyius, 
however, on account of his attachment to his word, and his dis¬ 
creet policy, was excepted from this restriction, and ever afterwards 
freely admitted into die senate-house, where many honours were 
conferred upon him. 

The virtue and fidelity of young Papyrus are indeed worthy of 
imitation: but the Masons have still a more glorious example, in 
their own body, of a brother, accomplished in every art, who, ra¬ 
ther than forfeit his honour, or betray his trust, fell a sacrifice to 
the cruel hand of a barbarous assassin. 

* Mr. Hutchinson, in his ingenious treatise, intitled The Spirit 

Masonry y gives the following explanation of the word Abrac ; 
which, as it is curious, I shall here insert in that gentleman's own 
words: 

“ Abrac, or Abracar, was a name which Basilides, a religious 
^ of the second century, gave to God; who, he said, was the 
st author of three hundred and sixty-five. 

“ The author of this superstition is said to have lived in the 
14 time of Adrian, and that it had its name after Abkasan or 
At Abraxas, the denomination which Basilides gave to the Deity, 
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Our celebrated annotator has taken no notice of 
the Masons having the art of working miracles, and 
fbresaying things to come. But this was certainly 
not the least important of their doctrines; hence 
astrology was admitted as one of the arts which 
they taught, and the study of it was warmly re¬ 
commended in former times. 

The ancient philosophers applied with unwearied 
diligence to discover the aspects, magnitude, dis¬ 
tances, motions, and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies; °and, according to the discoveries they made, 
pretended to foretell future events, and to determine 


'* He called him the Supreme God, and ascribed to him seven 
“ subordinate powers or angels, who presided over the heavens: 
“ and also, according to the number of the days in the year, held, 
" that three hundred and sixty-five virtues, powers, or intelli- 
“ gences, existed as the emanations of God; the value, or nu- 

*< merical distinction of the letters in the word, according to the 

“ ancient Greek numerals, made 365. 

A B P A X A Z 

1 2 100 1 60 J 200 l 

Among antiquaries. Abraxas is an antique gem, or stone, 
“ with the word Abraxas engraved on it. There are a great 
m many kinds of them, of various figures and sixes, mostly as old 
*' as the third century. Persons professing the religious principles 
•* of Basilides wore this gem with great veneration as an amulet, 
•* from whose virtues, and the protection of the Deity, to whom 
M it was consecrated, and with whose name it was inscribed, the 
“ wearer derived health, prosperity, and safety. 

“ There is deposited in the British Museum such a gem, which 

* is a besil stone of the form of an egg. The head is in cameo, 
“ the reverse in intaglio. 

“ In church history, Abrax is noted as a mystical term, expres- 
“ sing the Supreme God; under whom the Basilidians supposed 
“ three hundred and sixtyrfivR dependent deities: it was the prin- 
“ ciple of the Gnostic hierarchy, whence sprang their multitudes 
“ of thaeons. From Abraxas proceeded their Prxmogenial 

“ Mind ; from the prituogenial mind, the Logos, or Word; from 
41 the Logos, the Phronesis, or Prudence; from the Phroncsis, 
“ Sophia and Dynamis, or Wisdom and Strength; from these two 
proceeded Principalities, Powers, and Angels ; and. from 
•* these, other angels, to the number of three hundred and sixty* 

* five, who were supposed to have the government of so many 
*• celestial orbs committed to their care." 
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concerning the secrets of Providence. This study 
afterwards became a regular science. 

Astrology, however vain and delusive in itself 
has certainly proved extremely useful to mankind, 
by promoting the excellent science of astronomy. 
The vain hope of reading the fates 'of men, and 
the success of their designs, has been one of the 
strongest motives to induce them, in all countries, 
to an attentive observation of the celestial bodies; 
whence they have been taught to measure time, 
mark the duration of seasons, and regulate the 
operations of agriculture. 

The science of astrology, which is nothing more 
than the study of nature, and the knowledge of the 
secret virtues of the heavens, is founded on Scrip¬ 
ture, and confirmed by reason and experience. 
■Moses tells us, that the sun, moon, and stars, were 
placed in the firmament, to be for signs as well as 
for seasons. Wc find the Deity thus addressing 
Job, S£ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 
* ( Pleiades? or loose the bonds of Orion ?” We 
are instructed in the Book of Judges? that <c they 
fought from heaven; the stars in their courses 
“ fought against Sisera.” The ancient philoso¬ 
phers were unanimous in the same opinion; and 
among the moderns, we may cite Lord Bacon, and 
several others, as giving it a sanction. Milton 
thus expresses himself on the subject: 

Of planetary motions and aspects 
In sextile, square , and trine , and opposite , 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign, and taught the fixed 
Their influence malignant when to shower , &c. 

It is well known, that inferior animals, and even 
birds and reptiles, have a foreknowledge of futu¬ 
rity ; and surely Nature never intended to with¬ 
hold from man those favours which she has so 

a 4 
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liberally bestowed on the raven, the cat, and the 
sow ? No, the aches in our limbs, and the shoot¬ 
ings of our corns, before a tempest or a shower, 
evince the contrary. Man, who is a microcosm, 
or world in miniature, unites in himself all the 
powers and qualities which are scattered through¬ 
out nature, and discerns from certain signs the 
future contingencies, of his being; finding his 
way through the palpable obscure to the visible di¬ 
urnal and nocturnal sphere , he marks the presages 
and predictions of his happiness or misery. The 
mysterious and recondite doctrine of sympathies in 
Nature, is admirably illustrated from the sympathy 
between the moon and the sea; by which the waters 
of the ocean are, in a certain, though inconceiv¬ 
able manner, drawn after that luminary. In these 
celestial and terrestrial sympathies, there is no 
doubt that the vegetative soul of the world trans¬ 
fers a specific virtue from the heavens to the ele¬ 
ments, to animals, and to man. If the moon alone 
rules the w orld of waters, what effects must the 
combination of solar, stellar, and lunar influences 
have upon the land ? In short, it is universally 
confessed, that astrology is the mother of astro¬ 
nomy; and though the daughter may have rebelled 
against the mother, it has long been predicted and 
expected that the venerable authority of the parent 
would prevail in the end. 

Page 111. Wylie he tcche me thay same artes ?J 
By the answer to this question, we learn the neces¬ 
sary qualifications which are required in a candi¬ 
date for Masonry — a good character, and an able 
capacity. 

Page 111. Dothe all Ma^nnes kunne more 
then odher menne?] The answer only implies, 
that Masons have a better opportunity than the 
rest of mankind to improve in useful knowledge; 
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though a want of capacity in some, and of appli¬ 
cation in others, obstructs the progress of many. 

Page 111. Are Ma^nnes gudder mcnne then 
odhers ?J Masons are not understood to be, col¬ 
lectively, more virtuous in their lives and actions 
than other men; but it is an undoubted fact, that 
A strict conformity to the rules of the profession 
may make them better men than they otherwise 
would be. 

Page 111. Dothe Masonries love eider odher 
myghtylye as beeth sayde?] The answer to this 
question is truly great, and is judiciously remarked 
upon by the learned annotator. 

By the answers to the three last questions, the 
objections of cavillers against Masonry are amply 
refuted; the excellency of the Institution is dis¬ 
played ; and every censure against it, on account 
of the transgressions of its professors, entirely re¬ 
moved. A bad man, if his character be known, can 
never be inrollcd in our records; and should we be 
unwarily led to receive an improper object, then 
our endeavours are exerted to reform him: so 
that, by being a Mason, it is probable he may 
become a better subject to his sovereign, and a 
more valuable member of society, than he would 
have done had he not been in the way of those 
advantages. 

To conclude, Mr. Locke’s observations on the 
whole of this curious manuscript deserve a serious 
and careful examination; and though he was not 
at the time one of the Brotherhood, he seems 
pretty clearly to have comprehended the value and 
importance of the system which he endeavoured 
to illustrate. We may, therefore, fairly conjec¬ 
ture, that the favourable opinion which he con¬ 
ceived of the Society of Masons before his ad¬ 
mission, was sufficiently confirmed after his ini¬ 
tiation. 

g 5 
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BOOK IV. 

THE HISTORY OF MASONRY IN ENGLAND, &C. 

SECT. I. 

Masonty early introduced into England . — Account 
of the Druids . — Progress of Masonry in Eng¬ 
land under the Romans . — Masons highly favoured 
by St, Alban, 

T he history of Britain, previous to the invasion 
of the Homans, is so mixed with fable, as not 
to afford any satisfactory account, either of the 
original inhabitants of the island, or of the arts 
practised by them. It appears, however, from the 
writings of the best historians, that they were not 
destitute of genius or taste; and there arc yet in 
being the remains of some stupendous works exes 
cuted by them much earlier than the time of the 
Romans; which, though defaced by time, display 
no small share of ingenuity, and are convincing 
proofs that the science of Masonry was not un¬ 
known even in those rude ages. 

The Druids retained among them many usages 
similar to those of Masons; but of what they con¬ 
sisted, at this remote period we cannot with cer¬ 
tainty discover. In conformity to the ancient 
practices of the Fraternity, we learn that they 
held their assemblies in woods and groves, and 
observed the most impenetrable secrecy in their 
principles and opinions; a circumstance which we 
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have reason to regret; as theses being known only 
to themselves, must have perished with them. 

The Druids were the priests of the Britons, 
Gauls, and other Celtic nations, and were divided 
into three classes: the Bards, who were poets and 
musicians, formed the first class; the Vates, who 
were priests and physiologists, composed the se¬ 
cond class; and the third class consisted of the 
Druids, who added moral philosophy to the study 
of physiology. 

As study and speculation were the favoyrite pur¬ 
suits of those philosophers, it has been suggested 
that they chiefly derived their system of govern¬ 
ment from Pythagoras. Many of his tenets and 
doctrines seem to nave been adopted by them. In 
their private retreats, they entered into a disquisi¬ 
tion of the origin, laws, and properties of matter, 
the form and magnitude of the universe, and even 
ventured to explore the most sublime and hidden 
secrets of Nature. On these subjects they formed 
a variety of hypotheses, which they delivered to 
their disciples in verse, in order that they might 
be more easily retained in memory; and adminis¬ 
tered an oath not to commit them to writing. 

In this manner the Druids communicated their 
particular tenets, and concealed under the veil of 
mystery every branch of useful knowledge; which 
tended to secure to their order universal admira¬ 
tion and respect; while the religious instructions 
propagated by them were every where received with 
reverence and submission. They were entrusted 
with the education of youth? and from their semi¬ 
naries issued many curious and valuable produc¬ 
tions. ^ As judges or law, they determined all causes, 
ecclesiastical and civil; as tutors, they taught phi- 
eophy, astrology, politics, rites, and ceremonies; 
and- as. bards, in their songs- they recommended 
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the heroic deeds of great men to the imitation of 
posterity. 

To enlarge on the usages that prevailed among 
those ancient philosophers, on which we can offer at 
best but probable conjectures, would be a needless 
waste of time; we shall therefore leave the expe¬ 
rienced Mason to make his own reflections on the 
affinity of their practices to the rites established 
among tlic Fraternity, and proceed to a disqui¬ 
sition of other particulars and occurrences, which 
are better authenticated, and of more import¬ 
ance. 

On the arrival of the Romans in Britain, arts 
and sciences began to flourish. According to the 
progress of civilization. Masonry rose into esteem; 
hence we find that Caesar, and several of the Ro¬ 
man generals who succeeded him in the govern¬ 
ment of this island, ranked themselves as patrons 
and protectors of the Craft. At this period the 
Fraternity were employed in erecting walls, forts, 
bridges, cities, temples, palaces, courts of justice, 
and other stately works; but histbry is silent re¬ 
specting their mode of government, and affords no 
information with regard to the usages and customs 
prevalent among them. Their lodges or conven¬ 
tions were regularly held; but being open only to 
the initiated, the legal restraints they were under 
prevented the public communication of their 
private transactions. 

The wars which afterwards broke out between 
the conquerors and conquered considerably ob¬ 
structed the progress of Masonry in Britain; so that 
it continued in a very low state till the time of the 
Emperor Carausius, by whom it was revived under 
his own immediate auspices. Having shaken off the 
. Roman yoke, he contrived the most effectual means 
to render his person and government acceptable to 
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the people; and, by assuming the character of a 
Mason, he acquired the love and esteem of the most 
enlightened part of his subjects. He possessed real 
merit, encouraged learning and learned men, and 
improved the country in the civil arts. In order to 
establish an empire in Britain, he brought into his 
dominions the best workmen and artificers from all 
parts; all of whom, under his auspices, enjoyed peace 
and tranquillity. Among the first class of his fa¬ 
vourites he enrolled the Masons; for .their tenets he 
professed the highest veneration, and appqinted Al¬ 
ban us, his steward, the principal superintendant of 
their assemblies. Under his patronage, lodges and 
conventions of the Fraternity were formed, and the 
rites of Masonry regularly practised. To enable 
the Masons to hold a general council to establish 
their own government, and correct errors among 
themselves, he granted to them a charter, and 
commanded Albanus to preside over them in per¬ 
son as Grand Master. This worthy knight proved 
a zealous friend to the Craft, and assisted at the 
initiation of many persons into the mysteries of the 
Order. To this council the name of Assembly was 
afterwards given. * 

* An old MS. which was destroyed, with many others, in 1720, 
said to have been in the possession of Nicholas Stone, a curious 
sculptor under Inigo Jones, contained the following particulars: 

< St. Alban loved Masons well, and cherished them much, and 

* made their pay right good; for he gave them ijs. per weeke, and 
' iiijd. to their cheer 1 ; whereas, before that time, in all the land, 

* a Mason had but a penny a-day, and his meat, until St. Alban 

* mended it. And he gott them a charter from the King and his 

* counsell for to hold a general counsell, and gave itt to name As> 

* semblie. Thereat he was himselfe, and did helpe to make Ma- 

* sons, and gave them good charges.’ 


* A MS. written in the reign of James II. before cited in this 
volume, (p.79.) contains an account of this circumstance, and in¬ 
creases the weekly pay to 3s. 6d., and 3d. a-day for the bearers of 
burdens. 
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Albanus was born at Verulam (now St. Alban’s 
in Hertfordshire), of a noble family. In his youth 
he travelled to Rome, where he served seven years 
under the Emperor Diocletian. On his return 
home, by the example and persuasion of Amphi- 
balus of Caer-leon (now Chester), who had ac¬ 
companied him in his travels, he was converted 
to the Christian faith; and, in the tenth and last 
persecution of the Christians, was beheaded, A. D. 
303. 

St. Alban was the first who suffered martyrdom 
for the Christian religion in Britain, of which the 
venerable Bede gives the following account : The 
Roman governor, having been informed that St. 
Alban haiboured a Christian in his house, sent a 
party of soldiers to apprehend Amphibalus. St. Al¬ 
ban immediately put on the habit of his guest 
and presented himself to the officers. Being carried 
before a magisti ate, he behaved with such manly 
freedom, and so powerfully supported the enu^e of 
his friend, that he not only incurred the displeasure 
of the judge, but brought upon himself the punish¬ 
ment above specified. 

The old Constitutions affirm, that St. Alban uas 
employed by Caiausius to environ the city of Ve¬ 
rulam with a u all, and to build for him a splendid 
palace; and that, to leward his diligence in exe¬ 
cuting these works, the Emperor appointed him 

* The garment which Alban wore upon thin occacdon was called 
a Caracalla, it was a kind of rloke with a cowl, resembling the 
vestment of the Jewish priests. Walsingham relates, that it was 
preserved m a large chest m the church of Ely, which was opened 
in the reign of Edward II A. D. 1314, and Thomas Kudburn, 
another writer of c qual authority, confirms this relation, and adds, 
that there was found, with lus garment, an old writing in these 
words * This, is the Caracalla of St. Amphibalus, the monk and 
4 preceptor of St. Alban , in which that proto-martyr of England 
4 suffered death, under the cruel persecution of Diocletian against 
4 the Christian^.' 
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steward of his household, and chief ruler of the 
realm. However this may be, from the cor¬ 
roborating testimonies of ancient historians, we 
are assured that this knight was a celebrated ar¬ 
chitect, and a real encourager of able workmen $ 
it cannot, therefore, be supposed, that Free¬ 
masonry would be neglected under so eminent a 
patron. 


SECT. II. 

History of Masonry in England under St. Austin, 
King Alfred, Edward , Athelstane , Edgar , Edward 
the Confessor , William the Conqueror , Henry L 
Stephen , and Henry II.; and also under the 
Knights Templars. 

After the departure of the Romans from Bri¬ 
tain, Masonry made but a slow progress, and was 
almost totally neglected, on account of the irrup¬ 
tions of the Piets and Scots,’ which obliged the 
southern inhabitants of the island to solicit the 
assistance of the Saxons, in order to repeL these 
invaders. As the Saxons increased, the native 
Britons sunk into obscurity, and ere 'long yielded 
the superiority to their protectors, acknowledging 
their sovereignty and jurisdiction. These rough 
and ignorant heathens, despising every tiling but 
war, soon put a finishing stroke to all the remains 
of ancient learning which had escaped the fury of 
the Piets and Scots. They continued their depre¬ 
dations with unrestrained rigour, till the arrival of 
some pious teachers from Wales and Scotland; 
when, many of these savages being reconciled to 
Christianity, Masonry got into repute, and lodges 
were again formed *; but these, being Aider .the 
direction of foreigners, were seldom convened, and 


* See the Book of Constitutions, edit. 1784, p. 90. 
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never attained to any degree of consideration or 
importance. 

Masonry continued in a declining state till the 
year 557; when Austin, with forty more monks, 
among whom the sciences had been preserved, 
came into England. Austin was commissioned by 
Pope Gregory to baptize Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
who appointed him the first archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. This monk, and his associates, propagated 
the principles of Christianity among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Britain; and by their influence, in y little 
more than sixty years, all the kings of the hep¬ 
tarchy were converted. Masonry flourished under 
the patronage of Austin, and many foreigners 
came into England, who introduced the Gothic 
style of building. Austin seems to have been a 
zealous cncourager of architecture, and appeared 
at the head of the Fraternity in founding the old 
cathedral of Canterbury in 600, and the cathedral 
of Rochester in 602; St. Paul’s, London, in 604 ; 
St.Peter’s, Westminster, in 605; q.nd many others*. 
Several palaces and castles were built under his aus¬ 
pices, as well as 'other fortifications on the borders 
of the kingdom, which very considerably increased 
the number of Masons in England. 

Some expert brethren, who had arrived from 
France in 680, formed themselves into a lodge 
under the direction of Bennet, abbot of Wirral, 
who was soon after appointed by Kenred, king of 
Mercia, inspector of the lodges, and general su¬ 
perintend ant of the Masons. 

During the heptarchy, Masonry continued in a 
low state; but in the year 856, it revived under the 
jytronage of St. Swithin, who was employed by 
%tjbelw«ph, the Saxon king, to repair some pious 
houses,; and from that time it gradually improved, 


* See the Monasticon Anglicanutn. 
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till the reign of Alfred, A# D. 872; when, in the 
person of that prince, it found a zealous protector. 

Masonry has generally kept pace with the pro¬ 
gress of learning; the patrons and encouragers of 
the latter having been most remarkable for cul¬ 
tivating and promoting the former. No prince 
studied more to polish and improve the under¬ 
standings of his subjects than Alfred, and no one 
ever proved a better friend to Masonry. By his 
indefatigable assiduity in the pursuit of knowledge, 
his example had powerful influence in reforming 
the dissolute and barbarous manners of his people. 
Hume, in his History of England, relates the fol¬ 
lowing particulars of this celebrated prince: 

“ Alfred usually divided his time into three 
equal portions: one was employed in sleep, and 
the refection of his body by diet and exercise; 
another, in the dispatch of business; and a third 
in study and devotion. That he might more 
exactly measure the hours, he made use of burning 
tapers of equal lengths, which he fixed in lanterns ; 
an expedient suited to that rude age, when the art 
of describing sun-dials, and the mechanism of 
clocks and watches, were totally unknown. By 
this regular distribution of time, though he often 
laboured under great bodily infirmities, this martial 
hero, who fought in person fifty-six battles by sea 
and land, was able, during a life of no extraordi¬ 
nary length, to acquire more knowledge, and even 
to compose niore books, than most studious n^en, 
blessed with greater leisure and application, have 
done in more fortunate ages.* 7 

As this prince was not negligent in giving en¬ 
couragement to the mechanical arts, Masonry 
claimed a - great part of his attention. He invited, 
from all quarters, industrious foreigners to re¬ 
people his country, which had been desolated by 
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the ravages of the Danes, and introduced and en¬ 
couraged manufactures of all kinds among them. 
No inventor or improver of any ingenious art did 
he suffer to go unrewarded; and he appropriated 
a seventh part of his revenue to maintain a number 
of workmen, whom lie constantly employed in re¬ 
building his ruined cities, castles, palaces, and mo¬ 
nasteries. The university of Oxford was founded 
by him. 

On the death of Alfred in 900, Edward suc¬ 
ceeded «to the throne; during whose reign the 
Masons continued to hold their lodges under the 
sanction of Ethrcd, his sister’s husband, and Ethel- 
ward, his brother, to whom the care of the Fra¬ 
ternity had been intrusted. Etliclward was a prince 
of great learning, and an able architect: he founded 
the university of Cambridge. 

Edward died in 924, and was succeeded by 
Athelstane liis son, who appointed his brother Ed¬ 
win patron of the Masons. This prince procured 
a charter from Athelstane, empowering them to 
meet annually in communication at York; where 
the first Grand Lodge of England was formed in 
926, at which Edwin presided as Grand Master. 
Here many old writings were produced in Greek, 
Latin, and other languages, from which the Con¬ 
stitutions of the English lodges are derived. * 


* A record of the society, written in the reign of Edward IV., 
said to have been in the possession of the famous Elias Ashmole, 
founder of the Museum at Oxford, and which was unfortunately 
destroyed, with other papers oil the subject of Masonry, at the Re¬ 
volution, gives the following account of the state of Masonry at 
this period: 

* That though the ancient records of the Brotherhood in Eng- 

* land were many of diem destroyed, or lost, in the wars of the 

* Saxons and Danes, yet king Athelstane (the grandson of king 

* Alfrede the Great, a mighty architect), the first anointed king of 
‘ England, and who translated the Holy Bible into the Saxon 
‘ tongue (A. D. 930), when he had brought the land into rest and 

* peace, built many great works, and encouraged many Masons from 
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Athelstane kept his court for sometime at York, 
where he received several embassies from foreign 


* France, who were appointed overseers thereof, and brought with 
' them the charges and regulations of the Lodges, preserved since 
' the Roman times; who also prevailed with the king to improve 

* the Constitution of the English Lodges according to the foreign 

* model, and to increase the wages of working Masons. 

* That the said King’s brother. Prince Edwin, being taught 
1 Masonry, and taking upon him the charges of a Master.Mason, 
' for the love he had to the said Craft, and the honourable princi- 

* pies whereon it is grounded, purchased a free char^r of king 

* Athelstane for the Masons; having a correction among them- 

* selves (as it was anciently expressed), or a freedom and power to 

* regulate themselves, to amend what might happen amiss, and to 
4 hold a yearly communication and general assembly. 

* That, accordingly, prince Edwin summoned all the Masons in 

* the realm to meet him in a congregation at York, who came and 

* composed a general Lodge, of which he was Grand Mastor; and 

* having brought with them all the writings and records extant, 

* some in Greek, some in Latin, some in French, and other lan- 

* guages, from the contents thereof that assembly did frame the 

* Constitution and Charges of an English Lodge, made a law to 

* preserve and observe the same in all time coming, and ordained 

* good pay for working Masons,’ &c. 

From this acra we date the re-establishment of Free-masonry in 
England. There is at present a Grand Lodge of Masons in the 
city of York, who trace their existence from this period. By virtue 
of Edwin’s charter, it is said, all die Masons in the realm were 
convened at a general assembly in that city, where they established 
a general or grand Lodge for their future government. Under the 
patronage and jurisdiction of this Grand Lodge, it is alleged, the 
Fraternity considerably increased ; and kings, princes, and other 
eminent persons who had been initiated into Masonry, paid due 
allegiance to that Grand Assembly. But as the events of the times 
were various and fluctuating, that assembly was more or less re¬ 
spectable ; and in proportion as Masonry obtained encouragement, 
its influence was more or less extensive. The appellation of Ancient 
York Masons is well known in Ireland and Scotland ; and the uni¬ 
versal tradition is, that the Brethren of that appellation originated 
at Auldby, near York. This carries with it some marks of con¬ 
firmation ; for Auldby was the seat of Edwin. 

There is every reason to believe that York was deemed the ori¬ 
ginal seat of masonic government in this country; no other place 
has pretended to claim it; and the whole Fraternity have, at 
various times, universally acknowledged allegiance to the authority 
established there: but whether the present association in that city 
be entitled to the allegiance, is a subject of inquiry which it is not 
my province to investigate. To that assembly recourse must be 
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princes, with rich presents of various kinds. He 
was loved, honoured, and admired by all the princes 
of Europe, who courted his friendship and alliance. 
He was a mild sovereign, a kind brother, and a 
true friend. The only blemish which historians 
find in his whole reign, is the supposed murder of 
his brother Edwin. This youth, who was distin¬ 
guished for his virtues, having died two years before 
his brother, a false report was spread, of his being 
wrongfully put to death by him. But this is so im¬ 
probable in itself, so inconsistent with the character 


had for information. Thus much, however, is certain, that if a 
General Assembly or Grand Lodge was held there (of which there 
is little doubt, if we can rely on our records and constitutions, as it 
is said to ha\e existed there in queen Elizabeth's time), there is no 
evidence of its regular removal to any other place in tlic kingdom ; 
and upon that ground, the brethren at York may probably claim 
the privilege of associating in that character. A number of re¬ 
spectable meetings of the Fraternity appear to have been convened 
at sundry times in different parts of England; but we cannot find 
an instance on rpcord, till a very late period, of a general meeting 
(so called) being held in any other place beside York. 

To understand this matter more cleatly, it may be necessary to 
advert to Lite original institution of that assembly called a General 
or Grand IjOtlge. It was not then restricted, as it is now under¬ 
stood to be, to the Masters and Wardens of private Lodges, with 
the Grand Master and his Wardens at their head ; it consisted of 
as many of the Fraternity at large as, being within a convenient 
distance, could attend, once or twice in a year, under the auspices 
of one general head, who was elected and installed at one of these 
meetings; and who, for the time being, received homage as the 
sole governor cf the whole body. The idea of confining the privi¬ 
leges of Masonry, by a warrant of constitution, to certain individuals 
convened on certain days at certain places, had then no existence. 
There was but one family among Masons, and every Mason was a 
branch of that family. It is true, the privileges of the different 
degrees of the Order alwuys centered in certain members of the 
Fraternity; who, according to their advancement in the Art, were 
authorized by the ancient charges to assemble in, hold, and rule 
Lodges, at their will and discretion, in such places as best suited 
their convenience, and when so assembled, to receive pupils and 
deliver instructions in the Art; but all the tribute from these indi¬ 
viduals, separately and collectively, rested ultimately in the General 
Assembly; to which all the Fraternity might repair, and to whose 
award all were bound to pay submission. 
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of Athelstane, and indeed so slenderly attested, as 
to be undeserving a place in history. * 

* The excellent writer of the life of King Athelstane 3 has 
given so clear a id so perfect a view of this event, that the reader 
cannot receive greater satisfaction than in that author’s own words: 

“ The business of Edwin’s death is a point the most obscure in 
the story of this king; and, to say the truth, not one even of our 
best historians hath written clearly, or w ith due attention, concern¬ 
ing it. The fact, as commonly received, is this: The king, sus¬ 
pecting his younger brother, Edwin, of designing to deprive him 
of his crown, caused him, notwithstanding his protestations of in- 
nocency, to lie put on board a leaky ship, with his ariqpur-bearcr 
and page. The young prince, unable to bear the severity of the 
weather and want of food, desperately drowned himself. Some 
tunc after, the king’s cup-bearer, who had been the chief cause of 
this act of cruelty, happened, as he was serving the king at table, 
to trip with one foot, but recovering himself with the other, ‘ See,* 
said he, pleasantly, ‘ how brothers afford each other help ;* which 
striking the king with the remembrance of what himself had done, 
in taking off Edwin, who might have helped him in his wars, he 
caused lhat business to be more thorough!v examined j and finding 
his brother had been falsely accused, caused his cup-bearer to be 
put to a cruel death, endured himself seven years’ sharp penance, 
and built the two monasteries of Middleton and Michelness, to 
atone for this base and.bloody fact.” b 

Dr. IIowcl, speaking of this story, treats it a^ if very indiffer¬ 
ently founded, and, on that account, unworthy of credit c . Simeon 
of Durham and the Saxon Chronicle say no more than that Edwin 
was drowned by his fir other’s command in the year 953 d . Uromp- 
ton places it in the first, or, at farthest, in the second year of his 
reign; and he tells us the story of the rotten ship, and of his 
punishing the cup-bearer e . William of Malmsbury, who is very 
circumstantial, says, he only tells us what he heard f ; but Matthew 
the Flower-gatherer stamps the whole down as an indubitable 
truth. Yet tlie.se discordant dates arc not to be accounted for. If 
he was drowned in the second, he could not be alive in the tenth 
year of the king; the first is the more probable date, because about 
that time there certainly was a conspiracy against king Athelstane, 
in order to dethrone him, and put out his eyes ; yet he did not put 
tiie author of it to death ; is it likely, then, that he should order 


‘ Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 63. 1st. edit. 
b Speed’s Chronicle, book vii. chap. 38. 
c Gen. Hist. P. iv. c 2. s. 10. 

4 Simeon Dunelm. p. 154. Chron. Saxon, p. 111. 

' Chronicon. p. 828. f De Gest. R. A. lib. ii. 

* Matth. Florileg. 
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The activity and princely conduct of Edwin 
qualified him, in every respect, to preside over the 
Masons, who were employed under him in repair¬ 
ing and building many churches and superb edi¬ 
fices, which had been destroyed by the ravages of 
the Danes, and other invaders; not only in the city 
of York, but at Beverley, and other places. 

On the death of Edwin, Athelstane undertook 
in person the direction of the Lodges; and under 
HU sanction the art of Masonry was propagated in 
peace and security. 

When Athelstane died, the Masons dispersed, 
and the Lodges continued in a very unsettled state 
till the reign of Edgar in 960; when the Frater¬ 
nity were again collected by St. Dunstan, under 
whose auspices they were employed on some pious 
structures; but it does not appear that they met 
with any permanent encouragement. 

After Edgar’s death, Masonry remained in a 
low condition upwards of filly years. In 104*1, it 
revived under the patronage of ^Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, who superintended the execution of several 
great works. He rebuilt Westminster Abbey, 
assisted by Leofrick Earl of Coventry, whom he 
appointed to superintend the Masons. The Abbey 


liia brother to be thrown into the sea upon bare suspicion ? But the 
reader must remember, that.we cite the same historians who have 
told us tins story, to prove, that Athelstane was unanimously ac¬ 
knowledged king, his brethren being too young to govern : one 
would think, then, that they could not be old enough to conspire. 
If we take the second date, the whole story is destroyed; the king 
could not do seven years’ penance, for he did not live so long; and 
as for the tale of the cup-bearer, and his stumbling at the king’s 
table, the same story is totd of Earl Godwin, who murdered the 
brother of Edward the Confessor. Lastly, nothing ia clearer from 
history, than that Athelstane was remarkably kind to his brothers 
and sisters, for whose sakes he lived single, and t h ere fo re bis bro¬ 
ther had less temptation to conspire against him. 
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of Coventry, and many other structures, were 
finished by this accomplished architect. 

William the Conqueror having acquired the 
crown of England in 1066, he appointed Gundulph 
Bishop of Rochester, and Roger de Montgomery 
Earl of Shrewsbury, joint patrons of the Masons, 
who at this time excelled both in civil and military 
architecture. Under their auspices the Fraternity 
were employed in building the Tower of London, 
which was completed in the reign of William 
Rufus, who rebuilt London-bridge with wood, and 
first constructed the palace and hall of Westminster 
in 1087. 

On the accession of Henry I. the Lodges con¬ 
tinued to assemble. From this prince, the first 
Magna Charta, or charter of liberties, was obtained 
by the Normans. Stephen succeeded Henry in 
1135, and employed the Fraternity in building a 
chapel at Westminster, now the House of Com¬ 
mons, and several other works. These were finished 
under the direction of Gilbert de Clare Marquis of 
Pembroke, who at this time presided over the 
Lodges. 

During the reign of Henry II. the Grand 
Master of the Knights Templars superintended the 
Masons, and employed them in building their 
Temple in Fleet-street, A. D. 1155. Masonry 
continued under the patronage of this order till the 
year 1199, when John succeeded his brother Rich¬ 
ard on the throne of England. Peter dc Cole- 
church was then appointed Grand Master. He 
began to rebuild London-bridge with stone, which 
was afterwards finished by William Alcmain in 
1209. Peter de Rupibus succeeded Peter de 
Colechurch in the office of Grand Master, and 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, chief surveyor of the king's 
works, acted as his deputy. Under the auspices of 
these two artists, Masonry flourished in England 
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during the remainder of this and the following 
reign. 


SECT. III. 

History of Masonry in England, during the Reigns 
of Henry III. Edward I. Edward II. Edward 
III. Richard II. Hemy IV. Henry V. and 
Henry VI. 

On die accession of Edward I. A. D. 1272, the 
care of the Masons was entrusted to Walter Gif- 
fard, archbishop of York; Gilbert de Clare, earl 
of Gloucester; and Ralph, lord of Motint Hermer, 
the progenitor of the family of the Montagues. 
These architects superintended the finishing of 
Westminster Abbey, which had been begun in 
1220, during the minority of Henry III. 

The collegiate chapel of Westminster, in ho¬ 
nour of St. Stephen, was begun to be rebuilt by 
king Edward; at which the Masons were employed 
more than two years. In the Exchequer rolls is 
preserved a curious account of the expenses incurred 
on that occasion. It appears, that, the daily pay of 
the carpenters was 5d.: that of the other workmen, 
3id., 3d., and 2-|d. Although the weekly expenses 
were but trifling, the amount of the whole was 
considerable. That, the building of this chapel 
was completed we are not informed ; but we learn 
from Stowe, that a great fire broke out in the lesser 
hall of the royal palace at Westminster, which 
communicated to the adjoining monastery, and 
consumed the whole. It does not appear that the 
.building was restored during this reign; as the 
wars in Scotland, in which the king was engaged, 
did not allow lTim leisure to renew his labours; nor 
tiad he sufficient wealth to carry on such a work. 
In the reign of Edward II. the Fraternity were 
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employed in building Exeter and Oriel Colleges, 
Oxford; Clare-hall, Cambridge; and many other 
structures; under the auspices of Walter Stapleton, 
bishop of Exeter, who had been appointed Grand 
Master in 1307. 

Masonry flourished in England during the reigu 
of Edward III. who became the patron of science, 
and the encouragcr of learning. He applied with 
indefatigable assiduity to the Constitutions of the 
Order; revised and meliorated the Ancient 
Cl Larges, and added several useful regulations to 
the original code of laws. * He patronized the 

* An old record of the Society runs thus 

* In the glorious reign of King Edward TII. when Lodges wfte 
‘ more frequent, the Right Worshipful the Master and Fellows, 

with consent of the lords of the realm, (for most great men were 
then Masons,) ordained, 

* That for the future, at the making or admission of a brother, 
1 the Constitution and the Ancient Charges should be read by the 

Master or Warden. 

1 That such as were to be admitted Master-Masons, or master, 
of work, should be examined whether they be able of cunning to 
serve their respective lords, as well the lowest as the highest, to 
' the honour and worship of the aforesaid Art, and to the profit of 
1 their lords; for they be their lords that employ and pay them 
- for their service and travel.* 

The following particulars are also contained in a very old MS. of 
"thicli a copy is said to have been in the possession of the late 
George Payne, Esq Grand Master in 1718. 

‘ Thjt when the Master and Wardens meet in a Lodge, if need 
be, the sheriff of the county, or the mayor of the citj, or aldet- 

* man of the town, in which the congregation is liuld, should be 

* made fellow’ and sociate to flic Master, in help of him against 
i ebels, and for upbearing the rights of the realm. 

4 That entered prentices, at their making, were charged not to be 
‘ thieves or thieves maintainers; that they should travel hone»tly 
4 for their pa>, and love their fellows as themselves, and be true tc 
4 the king of England, and to the realm, and to the Lodge. 

4 That, at such congregations, it shall be inquired, whether any 
4 master or fellow has broke any of the articles agreed to ; and if 
4 the offender, being duly cited to appear, prove rebel, and will not 
4 attend, theo the Lodge shall determine against him, that he shall 
4 forswear (or renounce) his Masonry, and shall no more use this 
4 craft; the which if he presume for to do, the sheriff of the 

* county shall prison him, and take all his goods into the king's 

11 
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Lodges, and appointed five deputies under him io 
inspect the proceedings of the Fraternity; viz. 
1. John de Spoulee, who rebuilt St. George’s 
chapel at Windsor, where the order of the garter 
was first instituted, A.D. 1350; 2. William a 
Wykeham, afterwards bishop of Winchester, who 
rebuilt the castle of Windsor, at the head of 400 
Free-masons, A.D. 1357; 3. Robert a Barnham, 
who finished St. George’s-hall at the head of 250 
Free-masons, with other works in the castle, A. D. 
IS75. ;*4. Henry Yeuele, (called in the old records 
the King’s Free*mason,) who built the Charter¬ 
house in London; King’s-hall, Cambridge; Qucens- 
borough-castlc; and rebuilt St. Stephen’s chapel *, 


« hands, till his grace be granted him and issued. For this cause 
« principally have these congregations been ordained, that as well 

* the lowest as the highest should be well and truly served in this 

* Art aforesaid, throughout all the kingdom of England. Amen, 

< so mote it be!’ 

* On the 27th of May 1330, in the 4th year of Edward III. the 
works of this chapel were re-commenced. From a charter pre¬ 
served in the Tower of London, it is evident that this chapel was 
not finished for several years. In this chatter, the motives which 
induced king Edward to rebuild and endow it are expressed with 
peculiar elegance and neatness On the 1st of January 1353, he 
granted to the Dean and Canons of this collegiate chapel, a spot 
of ground extending to the Thames, w hereon to build cloisters; he 
also made a giant of some houses in the neighbourhood, and 
vested several manors for the endowment of the college in John 
Duke of Lancaster as trustee. The college of St. Stephen was 
valued at its suppression at 108 Cl. 10s. Bd .; and was sunendcrod 
in the first ) ear ot Edwaid VI. The chapel was afterwards fitted 
up for the meeting of the House of Commons, to whose use it has 
ever since been appropriated. 

The following account of the plan and ornaments of this chapel, 
which, in consequence of some projected alterations m the House 
of Commons, have lately, after a lapse of ages, been unveiled, may 
be considered as curious and interesting; as there is no contempla¬ 
tion that imparts a higher degree of satisfaction, than that which 
presents to the mind images of ancient and departed splendoui. 

The eastern part of this chapel serves for the House of Commons, 
and the western is occupied by the lobby, and adjoining rooms and 
offices. In the latter, there are no traces of any enrichments; but 
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Westminster; and 5. Simon Langham, abbot of 
Westminster, who rebuilt the body of that fcathe- 


in the farmer are the remains of the altar, stone-scats, and other 
rich works. The elevation of the western front, or entrance to the 
chapel, presents these observations. From the ground Hite in the 
centre rise two arches, supporting the open screen. On the right 
of the screen is the entrance into the porch adjoining, which is the 
wall of the Court of Requests. On the left is a space, correspond¬ 
ing onpe, it may be presumed, with the perfect side of the screen, 
extending to the south wall of the hall. Above the screen, some 
terrains of the centre buildmg is still visible. On the south front, 
the centre window is complete; five others are filled up With the 
brick-work between the windows which at present light the House 
of Commons. The buttresses are entire, as well as the tracing in 
the spandrels of the arches. On the east front, from the ground 
line, were three windows of the chancel, the cast window of which is 
now failed up. The buttresses are entire, as well as the octangular 
towers. On the i ight is part of an ancient wall, which now be¬ 
longs to the speaker’s house. On the east end were three windows 
from the ground of the chancel; over the groins are part of the 
remains of the altar; and on each side stone-seats, and clusters of 
columns, the capitals of which rise to the present ceiling of the 
IloueC of Commons. The whole is of the richest workmanship. 
On the south side, from the ground line in the centre, is a perfect 
window, painted with the arms of Westtniostpr. On the left of 
the clianccl are clusters of columns; on the right ride of the left 
clusters is the eastern window, and without is the profile of the 
buttresses. At the cast end of the column is an open part; to the 
right is the clianccl, and the bases arc two feet below die pavement, 
which shows that there must have been a great ascent to the chan¬ 
cel. The whole of the undercroft is perfect, excepting the bases 
of the outei columns, and forms a fine superstructure of gigantu 
support to the light and delicate parts above. In the inside jou 
behold the east w mdow, the altar, and the stone-seats, which are 
broken through. 1 he clusters of columns, the imposts of the win¬ 
dows, the aiches, the spandrels, the entablature, the beautiful pro¬ 
portion of the windows, and the enrichments of the whole, crowd 
on the right, and fill the mind with w'onder and admiration. At 
the upper end of the chapel near the altar, on the south ride, there 
are evidently the remains of a black marble monument; but to 
whose memory it was erected, we are left to conjecture. Over the 
monument are three angels, standing upright, with their wings 
half-expanded, and coveied with golden eyes, such as are on the 
peacock's tail. These paintings, which must have been done in the 
reign of Jb,dwaid III. are, for that period, when the art of painting 
was in its infancy, wonderfully well executed; the colouring has 
preserved a considerable portion of its original freshness. The ex- 
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dral as it npw stands. At this period, Lodges were 
numerous, and the communications of the Frater- 


pression and attitude of the angels are singularly interesting. You- 
may suppose the body of the deceased stretched before them; tire 
three angels are holding palls or mantles' before them, which they 
are preparing to throw over the body, and at the same time the one 
in the middle seems to say, “ Behold all that remains on earth of 
him who was once so mighty !” while the countenances of the two 
others are expressive of regret and commiseration. The stretched* 
out pall in the hands of the central angel is powdered over with the 
irradiated gbld circles, in the middle of which are spread eagles 
with two heads. This affords room for a supposition whose the 
tomb was: the armorial bearings of Peter of Savoy, uncle to queen 
Eleanor, the wife of Henry III. who beautified the chapel, con¬ 
sisted of an eagle with two heads; but his shield displayed “ Or, au 
eagle, with two heads, sable*” Now as the eyes of the peacock’s tail 
are painted in gold, so different from the natural colouring, it is 
not improbable that, for the sake of adding elegance to the pall, the 
painter preferred representing the eagle’s head in gold rather than 
in sable; it may therefore be the tomb of St. Peter of Savoy that 
we are describing. 

On the left side of the altar is a painting of the adoration of the 
shepherds. Though the group is not disposed in the most accurate 
style of design, yet there is something in it that highly interests the 
imagination ; the Virgin on one side is described holding the new¬ 
born infant, while Joseph is extending the swaddling clothes. The 
cattle behind are not ill expressed; and the devotion of the shep¬ 
herds with their flocks is very appropriately delineated ; the shep¬ 
herd’s boy blowing the double flutes to his dancing dog, and the 
fighting rams, seem but ill tp accord with the subject; but as the 
painter has placed them without the stable, perhaps the inconsist¬ 
ency may be overlooked. There aie several paintings on the right 
side of the altar: they appear to be figures of different kings and 
queens, tolerably weU drawn and in good proportion, and strongly 
mark the durability of the colouring of that day. On the north 
side of the chapel there are paintings of men in armour ; beneath 
two of them are the names of Mercure and Eustace. Ju short, 
the whole of the architecture and enrichments, colours and gildiug, 
are extremely fresh and well preserved. It is remarkable, that the 
colours are decorated with a sort of patera, and several of the 
mouldings are filled up with ornaments so minute, that those of the 
spandrels and ground entablature could hardly have been perceived 
from the chapel. , 

The^blockings and frieze of the entablature over the windows of 
thecM|fol contain some of them leaves and flowers, others perfect 
masks, and others shields, with the arms of Edward the Confessor* 
Gencville, Mandeville, and Brayere—'the arms of Castile and 
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nity were held under the protection of the civil 
magistrate. 

Richard II. succeeded his grandfather Edward 
III. in 1377, and William aWykeham was conti¬ 
nued Grand Master. He rebuilt Westminster-hall 
as it now stands; and employed the Fraternity in 
building New-Col lege, Oxford, and Winchester- 
College; both of which he founded at his own 
expence. 

Henry, duke of Lancaster, taking advantage of 
Richard's absence' in Ireland, got the parliament to 
depose him, and next year caused him to be mur¬ 
dered. Having supplanted his cousin, he mounted 
the throne by the name of Henry IV. and appointed 
Thomas Fitz-Allen, earl of Surrey, Grand Master. 
After the famous victory of Shrewsbury, he founded 
Battle-abbey and Fotheringay; and in this reign 
the Guildhall of London was built. The king 
died in 1413, and Henry V. succeeded to the 
crown; when Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, obtained the direction*of the Fraternity; 
under whose auspices Lodges and communications 
were frequent. 

Henry VI. a minor, succeeding to the throne in 
1422, the parliament endeavoured to disturb the 


(Leon, and ancient France,—the arms of the kingdom of the 
West Saxons — vine leaves and grapes, supported by a figure 
issuing out of a cloud—and shields with the arms of Strabolgi, 
earls of Athol in Scotland, and barons of Chilham in Kent, toge¬ 
ther with the shields of several other kings and barons. 

Hie artist was, doubtless, desirous that the whole work should have 
the same attention, and that one uniform blaze of m ag nifi cence and 
splendour should shine around, making this chapel the ne plus ultra 
of the arts, worthy the saint whose name it bears, and of its founder 
Edward III. the great patron of ancient architecture. 

Several curious fragments of the paintings lately discovered on 
the walls of this chapel have been presented to the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries j of which body a committee.was appointed to superintend 
Ae execution of drawings of all curious remains that have been 
brought to light by & late alterations in this celebrated old 
building. 
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Masons, by passing tbe following apt to prohibit 
their chapters and conventions: 


S Hen- VI. cap. I. A. D. 1425. 

Miioms shall not confederate in Chapters or Con¬ 
gregations r. 

4 Whereas, by the yearly congregations and 
4 confederacies made by the Masons in their genc- 
4 ral assemblies, the good course and effect of the 
4 statutes of labourers be openly violated and bro- 
4 ken, in subversion of the law, and to the great da- 
4 mage of all the commons; our sovereign Lord 
4 tlm King, willing io this case to provide a re- 
4 medy, by the advice and consent aforesaid, and 
4 at the special request of the commons, hath or- 
4 dained and established that such chapters and 
4 congregations shall not be hereafter holuen; and 
4 if auy such be made, they that cause such chap- 
4 tors aud congregations to be assembled mid hol- 
4 den, if they thereof bo convict; shall be judged 
4 for felons: and that the other Masons that come 
4 to such chapters or congregations, be punished 
4 by imprisonment of their bodies, and make fine 
4 and ransome at the king’s will.* * 

* Judge Cokngiuefrfbe following opinion on this statute - 

* AU the statute* cenoeiajag labourers before this act, <uui 

* whernHUo this met doth vefon ana repealed by the statute uf 

4 5 Elis. cap. 4 abovJt A- X>. wheseby tbe cause end end of 

* making this act w taken away, an A consequently the pet is bc- 
4 come of no fierce; far* ceawuU nt&m tests* esmt qm tex. and 

* the indictment of felony upon the statute must contain, That 

* tboes chapter* and coogregefeiooe wrote tbe violating and breaking 

* of the good oeoase and effect of the state tea of labourers; which 

* now cannot be eo alleged,, because these statutes be repealed. 

* Therefore this would he put out of tko charge o£ juetleee of tbe 

* peene * Iusmurm, Few III* fob la. 

Etanglein* from the above opinion* that thiaact. though sever 
t Aeprewip repealed, caa boon no ferenot present. The Masons way 
Mite very quiet, continue to hold their tasembliea, and propagate 
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This act was never put in force, nor the Fraterr 
nity deterred from assembling, as usual, under 
archbishop Chicheley, who still continued to preside 
over them* * Notwithstanding this rigorous edict, 
the effect of prejudice and malevolence in an ar¬ 
bitrary set of men. Lodges were formed in different 
parts of the kingdom, and tranquillity and felicity 
reigned among the Fraternity. 

As the attempt of parliament to suppress the 
Lodges and communications of Masons renders the 
transactions of this period worthy attention, it may 
not be improper to state the circumstances which 
are supposed to have given rise to this harsh edict. 

. The duke of Bedford, at that time Regent of 
die kingdom, being in France, the regal power was 
vested in his brother Humphrey, duke of Glouces¬ 
ter f t who.was styled Protector and guardian of 

their tenets, as long os a conformity to their professed principles en¬ 
titles thorn to the sanction of government. Masonry is too well 
known in this country, to raise any suspicion in the legislature* 
The greatest personages have pearided ever the Society; and under 
their auspicious government, -at different times, an acquisition of 
patrons, both great and noble, bas been made. It would therefore 
lie absurd to imagine, that any legal attempt will ever be made to 
disturb the peace and harmony of a Society so truly respectable, 
and so highly honoured. 

* The Latin Register of William Molart, prior of Canterbury, 
in manuscript, pag. 88. entitled, 4 Liberatio generalis Domini 

* Gulielmi Prioris Eoclnie Christ! Cantuariensfc, erga Festum 

* Natalis Domini 1429/ informs us, that, in the year 1429, during 
the minority of this prince, a respectable Lodge was held at Canter* 
bury, under the patronage of Henry Chicheley, the archbishop; 
at which were present Thomas Stapylton, the Master; John Mor¬ 
ris, cuatot de la lodge lalhamtrrum, or warden of die Lodge of Ma¬ 
sons ; with fifteen fellow-crafts, and three entered apprentices; all 
of whom are particularly named. 

f This prince is said to have received a more learned education 
than was usual in his age, to have founded one of the first public 
libraries in England, and to have been a great patron of learned 
men. If the records of the Society may be relied on, we have rea¬ 
son to believe, that he was particularly attached to die Masons; 
having been admitted into their Order, and assisted at the initiation 
of king Henry in 1442. 
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the kingdom. The care of the young king’s per¬ 
son and education was entrusted to Henry Beau¬ 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, the duke’s uncle. The 
bishop was a prelate of great capacity and experi¬ 
ence, but of an intriguing and dangerous character. 
As he aspired to the sole government of affairs, he 
had continual disputes with his nephew the Pro¬ 
tector, and gained frequent advantages over the 
vehement and impolitic temper of that prince. 
Invested with power, he soon began to show his 
pride and haughtiness, and wanted not followers 
and agents to augment his influence. * 

* In a parliament held at Westminster, on the 17th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1429, to answer a particular end, it was ordained, * That if 
1 any person, committed for grand or petty treason, should wilfully 

* break out of prison, and escape from the same, it should be 

* deemed petty treason, and his goods be forfeited.* 4 About this 
time, one William King, of Womolton, in Yorkshire, servant of 
Sir Robert Scott, lieutenant of the Tower, pretended that he had 
been offered by Sir John Mortimer (cousin to the lately deceased 
Edward Mortimer, earl of Mai ch, the nearest in blood to the Eng¬ 
lish crown, and then a prisoner in the Tower) ten pounds to buy 
him clotlies, with forty pounds it-year, and t& be made an earl, if 
he would assist Mortimer in making his escape; that Mortimer 
said, he would raise 40,000 men on bis enlargement, and would 
strike off the heads of the rich bishop of Winchester, the duke of 
Gloucester, and others. This fellow undertook to prove upon oath 
the truth of his assertion. A short time after, a scheme was formed 
to cut off Mortimer, and an opportunity soon offered to carry It 
into execution. Mortimer, being permitted one day to walk to the 
Tower wharf, was suddenly pursued, seized, brought back, accused 
of breaking out of prison, and of attempting his escape. He was. 
tried; and, the evidence of King being admitted, was convicted, 
agreeably to the late statute, and afterwards beheaded. 

The death of Mortimer occasioned great murmuring and discon¬ 
tent among the people, and threatened a speedy subversion of those 
in power. Many hints were throw n out, both in public and private 
assemblies, of the fatal consequences which were expected to suc¬ 
ceed this commotion. The amazing progress it made justly alarmed 
the suspicions of the ambitious prelate, who spared no pains ta 
exert his power on the occasion. 


* Wolfe*s Chronicle, published by Stowe. 
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The animosity between the unde and nephew 
daily increased, and the authority of parliament 
was obliged to interpose. On the last day of April 
1425, the parliament met at Westminster. The 
servants and followers of the peers coming thither 
armed with clubs and staves, occasioned its being 
named the batt parliament. Several laws were 
made, and, among the rest, the act for abolishing 
the Society of Masons *; at least, for preventing 
their assemblies and congregations. Their meet¬ 
ings, being secret, attracted the attention of the as¬ 
piring prelate, who determined to suppress them f. 

* X>r. Anderson. In the first edition of the Book of Constitu¬ 
tions, in a note, makes the following observation on this act: 

‘ This act was made in ignorant times, when true learning was 
c a crime, and geometry condemned for conjuration ; but it cannot 
1 derogate from the honour of the ancient Fraternity; who, to be 

* sure, Would never encourage any such confederacy of their work- 
‘ ing brethren. By tradition, it is believed, that the parliament 
4 were then too much influenced by the illiterate clergy, who stre 

* not accepted Masons, nor understood architecture (as the clergy 
‘ of some former ages), and were generally thought unworthy of 

* this brotherhood. Thinking they had an indefeasible right to 
4 know all secrets, by virtue of auricular confession, and the Ma- 

* sons never confessing any thing thereof, the said clergy were 

* highly offended; and at first, suspecting them of wickedness, re- 

* presented diem as dangerous to the state during that minority, 
4 and soon influenced the parliament to lay hold of such supposed 
4 arguments of the working Masons, for making an act that might 

* seem to reflect dishonour upon even the whole fraternity, in 

* whose favour several acts had been before and after that period 

* made.' 

f The bishop was diverted from his persecution of the Masons, 
by an affair in which he was more nearly concerned. On the 
morning of St. Simon and Jude’s day, after the lord mayor of 
London had returned to the city from Westminster, where he had 
been taking the usual charges of his high office, he received a spe¬ 
cial message, while * cared at dinner, from the Duke of Gloucester, 
requiring his immediate attendance. lie immediately repaired to 
the palace; and being introduced into the presence, the duke com¬ 
manded his lordship to see thfct the city was properly watched the 
following night; as he expected his uncle would endeavour to make 
himself master of it by force, unless some effectual means were 
adopted to stop his progress. This command was strictly obeyed ; 
and, at nine o’cIock the next morning, the Bishop of Winchester, 
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Tag sovereign Autbnrit^hoing vested in tins duke 
of Gloucester, us Protector of Uie realm, the exs* 


with his servant* and followers, attempting to enter the dtp bjr the 
bridge, were prevented by the vigilance of the citizens, who repelled 
them by force. This unexpected repulse enraged the haughty 
prelate, who immediately collected a numerous body of archer*, 
and other men at anna, and commanded them to assault the gate 
with shot. The citizens directly abut up their shops, and crowded 
to tire bridge in great numbers; when a general massacre would 
certainly have ensued, bed it not been for the timely interposition 
end prgdept administration of the mayor and aldermen, who hap* 
pily Btopt all violent measures, and prevented a greet effusion of 
blood. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, and Peter, Duke of Coimbra, 
eldest son of the King of Portugal, with several others, eudea- 
touied to appease the Fury of the two contending parties, and, if 
possible, to bring about a reconciliation between them; but to no 
purpose, as neither party would yield. They rode eight or ten 
times backward and forward, using every scheme they could devise 
to prevent further extremities; at last they succeeded in their me¬ 
diation, and brought the parties to a conformity; when it was 
a^ecd, that all hostile proceedings should drop on both sides, and 
the matter be referred to the award of the Duke of Bedford ; on 
which peace was restored, and the city regained in quiet. 

The bishop lost no time iu transmitting his* case to the Duke of 
Bedford; and, in order to gloss it over with the best colours, he 
wrote the following letter: 

* Rionc high and mighty priuce, and my right noble, and after 

* one leiuest [earthly] lord; 1 recommend me unto your grate 
4 with all my heart. And as you desire the welfare of the king 

* our sovereign lord, and of his realms of England and France, 

* your own weal [health], with all yours, haste you hither; For 
< by my troth, if you tarry long, we shall put this laud in jeopardy 

* [adventure] with a field; such a brother you have here; Ouxl 

* make him a good man. For your wisdom well knoweth that the 

* profit of France standeth in the welfare of England, &c. The 

* blessed Trinity keep you. Written in great haste at .London, on 

* AUhallowen-even, the 31st of October, 1425, 

• By your servant, to my lives end, 

‘ Hurt, Winchester.’ 
This letter had the desired effect, and hastened the return of the 
duke of Bedford to London, where he arrived on the 10th of 
January, 1425-6. On the 2lstdf February he held a great council 
at St. Alban’s, adjourned it to the 15th of March at Northampton, 
and to the 25th of June at Leicester. Batts and staves being now 
prohibited, the followers of the members of parliament attended 
with stonee in a sling, and plummets of lead. The duke of Bed- 
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cfution of the laws, and all that related to the civil 
magistrate) centered in him s a fortunate circum? 
stance for the Masons at this critical juncture* 
The duke, knowing them to be innocent of the ac¬ 
cusations which the bishop of Winchester had laid 
against them, took them under his protection) and 


ford employed the authority of parliament to reconcile die differ¬ 
ences which had broken out between his brother and the bishop of 
Winchesters and obliged these rivals to promise, before that 
assembly, that they would bury all quarrels in oblivion* Thus the 
long wi&hed-for peace between these two great persoxftges was, to 
all appearances, accomplished. 

Paring the discussion of this matter before parliament, the dulse 
of Gloucester exhibited the following charge, .pmong five others, 
against the bishop of Winchester: * That he had, in his letter to 

* the duke of Bedford at France, plainly declared his malhnou* 

* purpose of assembling the people, and stirruqg up a rebellion in 

* the nation, contrary to the king's peace.’ 

The bishop's answer to this accusation was, * That he never had 
« any intention to disturb the state of the nation, or raise a rebel- 

* lion; but that he sent to the duke of Bedford, to solvit hut 

* speedy return to England, to settle all those differences which 

* were so prejudicial to the peace of the kfyigdom: That though he 

* had indeed written in the letter. That if he tarried, me should put 

* the land in adventure by a field} such a brother you have here ; 

* he did not mean it of any cfesign of his own, but considering the 

* seditious assemblies of Masons, carpenters, tylers, and plaister- 

* ere; who, being distasted by the late act of parliament against 

* the excessive wages of those trades, had given out many seditious 

* speeches and menaces against certain great men, which tended 
1 much to rebellion*: That the duke of Gloucester did not use 

* his endeavour, as he ought to hove done in his place, to suppress 

* such unlawful assemblies; so that he feared the king, and his 
4 good subjects, must have made a field to withstand them; to 

* prevent which, he chiefly desired the duke of Bedford to come 

* over.* 

As the M^pns are unjustly suspected of having given rise to 
the above civil commotions, I thought it necessary to insert the 
foregoing particulars, in order to clear them from this false charge. 
Most of the circumstances here mentioned are extracted from 
Wolfe's Chronicle, published by Stowe. 


• The above particulars are extracted fr o m one of Elias Ash- 
mole’s MSS. on the subject of Jtae-raasonry. 
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transferred the charge of rebellion, sedition, and 
treason, from them, to the bishop and his fol¬ 
lowers ; who, he asserted* were the first violators 
of the public peace, and the most rigorous pro¬ 
moters of civil discord. 

The bishop, sensible that his conduct couldnol 
be justified by the laws of the land, prevailed on the 
king, through the intercession of the parliament? 
whose favour his riches had obtained, to grant 
letters of pardon for all offences committed by him, 
contrary fp the statute of provisors, and other acts- 
of praemunire; and five years afterwards procured 
another pardon, under the great seal,’ for all crimes 
whatever, from the creation of the world to the 
26th of July, 1437. 

Notwithstanding these precautions of the car¬ 
dinal, the duke of Gloucester drew up, in 1442, 
fresh articles of impeachment against him, and 
presented them in person to the king; earnestly 
entreating that judgment might be passed upon 
him, according to his crimes. The king referred 
the matter to nis council, which was at that time 
composed principally of ecclesiastics, who extended 
their favour to the cardinal? and made such slow 
progress in the business, that the duke, wearied 
out with their tedious delays and fraudulent 
evasions, dropped the prosecution, and the cardinal 
escaped. 

Nothing could now remove the inveteracy ot 
the cardinal against the duke ; he resolved to 
destroy a man whose popularity might become 
dangerous, and whose resentment he had reason 
to dread. The duke having always proved a 
strenuous friend to the public, and, by the au- 
tfefgity of his birth and station, having hitherto 
prevented, absolute power from being vested in the 
king's person, Winchester was enabled to gain 
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many partisans, who were easily brought to concur 
in the ruin of the prince.* 

To accomplish this purpose, the bishop and bis 
party concerted a plan to murder the duke. A 
parliament was summoned to meet at St. Edmonds- 
liury in U47, where they expected he would be 
entirely at their mercy. Having appeared on 
the second day of the sessions, he was accused of 
treason, and thrown into prison; where he was 
found, the next day, cruelly murdered. It was 
pretended that his death was natural; but though 
liis body, which was exposed to public view, bore 
no marks of outward injury, there was little doubt 
of his having fallen a sacrifice to the vengeance of 
his enemies. After this dreadful catastrophe, five 
of his servants were tried for aiding him in his 
treasons, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. They were hanged accordingly, 
cut down alive, stripped naked, and marked with a 
knife to be quartered ; when the Marquis of 
Suffolk, through a mean and pitiful affectation of 
popularity, produced their pardon, and saved their 
lives; the most barbarous kind of mercy that can 
possibly be imagined! 

* The bishop planned the following scheme at this tune to irri¬ 
tate the duke of Gloucester . His duchess, the daughter of 
Reginald lord Cobham, had been accused of the crime of witchcraft; 
and it was pretended, that a waxen figure of the king was found in 
her possession; which she, and her associates, Sir Roger Boling- 
broke, a priest, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, incited, in a 
magical manner, before a slow fire, with an intention of making 
Henry’s force and vigour waste away by like insensible degrees. 
The accusation was well calculated to affect the weak and credu¬ 
lous mind of the king, and gain belief in an ignorant age. The 
duchess was brought to trial, with her confederates, and the prison - 
ers were pronounced guilty : the duchess was condemned to do 
public penance in London for three days, and to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment; the others were executed. 

The Protector, provoked at such repeated insults offered to iris 
duchess, made a noble and stout resistance to these most abomi¬ 
nable and shameful moccedings; but it unfortunately ended in his 
own destruction. 
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The duke of Gloucester’s death was universally 
lamented throughout the kingdom. He had long 
obtained, and deserved, the surname of good. He 
was a lover of his country, the friend of merit, the 
protector of Masons, the patron of the learned, 
and the encourager of every useful art. His inve¬ 
terate persecutor, the hypocritical bishop, stung 
with remorse, scarcely survived him two months ; 
when, after a long fife spent in falsehood and 
politics, he sunk into oblivion, and ended his days 
in misery.* 

After the death of the cardinal, the Masons 
continued to hold their Lodges without danger of 
interruption. Henry established various seats of 
learning, which he enriched with ample endow¬ 
ments, and distinguished by peculiar immunities: 
thus inviting his subjects to rise above ignorance 
and barbarism, and reform their turbulent and 
licentious manners. In 14-4-2, he was initiated 
into Masopry, and, from that time, spared no 
pains to obtain a complete knowledge of the Art. 
He perused the Ancient Charges, revised the Con- 

* The wickedness of the cardinal's life, and liis moan, base, and 
unmanly death, will ever be a bar against any vindication of his 
memory, for the good which lie did while alive, or which the money 
he had amassed could do after liis death. When in his last mo¬ 
ments, he was heard to utter these mean expressions: * Why should 

* I die, who am possessed of so much wealth ? If the whole king- 
4 dom could save my life, I am able by my policy to preserve it, 

* or by my money to purchase it. Will not death be hribed, and 

* money do every thing ?’ The inimitable Shakespear, after giving 
a most horrible picture of despair, and a tortured conscience, in the 
person of the cardinal, introduces king Henry to him with these 
sharp and piercing words: 

w. 

* Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, 

* Lift up thy hand, make signal of that hope.' 

— — He dies, and makes no sign. 

Hen. VI. Acts. 

* The memory Qf the wicked shall rot, but the unjustly persecuted 

* shall be bad in everlasting remembrance.’ 
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stitutions, and, with the consent of his council, 
honoured tliem with his sanction. * 

Encouraged by the example of the sovereign, 
and allured by an ambition to excel, many lords 
and gentlemen of the court were initiated into 
Masonry, and pursued the Art with diligence and 
assiduity, f The king, in person, presided over 
the Lodges, and nominated William Wanefleet, 
bishop of Winchester Grand Master; who built, 
at his own expense* Magdalene college, Oxford, 
and several pious houses, Eton college, near 
Windsor, and King’s college, Cambridge, were 
founded in this reign, and finished under the 
direction of Wanefleet. Henry also founded 

* A record in the reign of Edward IV. runs thus: * The com* 

* pany of Masons, being otherwise termed Free-masons, of auntient 

* staunding and good reckoninge, by means of aflable and kind 

* ineetyngs dy verse tymes, and as a lovinge brotherhode use to doe, 

* did frequent this mutual assembly in the tyme of Henry VI. in 
‘ the twelfth yeare of lib most gracious reign, A. D. 1434.’ The 
same record says farther, « That the charges and laws of the Free- 

* masons have been seen and perused by our late sovereign king 
1 Henry VI. atid by the lords of his most honourable council, who 
‘ have allowed them, and declared. That they be right good, and 
‘ reasonable to be holden, as they have been drawn out and col* 

* lected from the records of auntient tymes,’ &c. &e. 

From this record it appears, that before the troubles which hap* 
pened in the reign of this unfortunate prince, Free-masons were 
held-in high-estimation. 

f While these transactions were carrying on in England, tlie 
Masons were countenanced and protected in Scotland by king 
James I. After his return from captivity, he became the patrou 
of die learned, and a zealous encouragcr of Masonry. The Soot' 
tbh records relate, that he honoured the Lodges with his royal 
presence; that he settled a yearly revenue of four pounds Scots 
(an English noble), to be paid by every Master-mason in Scotland, 
to a Grand Master, chosen by die Grand Lodge, and approved by 
the crown, one nobly born, or an eminent clergyman, who had his 
deputies in cities and counties; aud every new Brother, at entrance', 
paid him also a fee. His office empowered him to regulate in the 
Fraternity what should not come under die cognisance of law- 
courts. To him appealed both Mason and lord, or the builder and 
founder, when at variance, in order to prevent law-pleas; and in 
his absence, they appealed to his Deputy or Grand Warden, that 
resided neat to the premises. 
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Christ’s college, Cambridge; and his queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen’s college, in the same 
university. In short, during the life of this 
prince, the arts flourished, and many sagacious 
statesmen, consummate orators, and admired 
writers, were supported by royal munificence. 


SECT. IV. 

History. of Masonry , in the South of England\ 
from 1471 to 1567. 

Masonry continued to flourish in England till 
the peace of the kingdom was interrupted by the 
civil wars between the two royal houses of York 
and Lancaster ; during which it fell into an almost 
total neglect, that continued till 1471, when it 
again revived under the auspices of Richard 
Beauchamp, bishop of Sarum ; who had been 
appointed Grand Master by Edward IV. and 
honoured with the title of Chancellor of the Garter, 
for repairing the castle and chapel of Windsor. 

During the short reigns of Edward V. and 
'Richard III. Masonrv was on the decline: but on 
the accession of Henry VII. A. D. 1485, it rose 
again into esteem, under the pationage of the 
Master and Fellows of the order of St. John at 
Rhodes (now Malta), who assembled their Grand 
Lodge in 1500, anil chose Henry their protector. 
Under-the auspices of this prince, the Fraternity 
once more revived their assemblies, and Masonry 
resumed its pristine splendour. 

On the 24th of June, 1502, a Lodge of Master 
Masons was formed in the palace, at which the 
king presided in person as Grand Master; who, 
having appointed John Islip, abbot of Westminster, 
and Sir Reginald Bray, knight of the garter, his 
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wardens for the occasion, proceeded, in ample 
form, to the east end of Westminster Abbey, 
where he laid the foundation-stone of that rich 
inaster-piece *»f Gothic architecture, known by the 
name of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. This 
chapel is supported by fourteen Gothic buttresses, 
all beautifully ornamented, and projecting from 
the buildings in different angles; it is enlightened 
by a double range of windows, which throw the 
light into such a happy disposition, as at once to 
please the eye, and afford a kind of soleme gloom. 
These buttresses extend to the roofj and are 
made to strengthen it, by being crowned with 
Gothic arches. The entrance is from the east end 
of the abbey, by a flight of black marble steps, 
under a noble arch, leading to the body of the 
chapel. The gates are of brass. The stalls on 
each side are of oak, as arc also the seats, and the 
pavement is black and white marble. The cape- 
stone of this building was celebrated in 1507. 

Under the direction of Sir Reginald Bray, the 
palace of Richmond was also built, and many 
other stately works. Brazcn-nosc college, Oxford, 
and Jesus * and St. John’s colleges, Cambridge, 
were likewise finished in this reign. 

Henry VIII. succeeded his father in 1509, and 
appointed Cardinal Wolsey Grand Master. This 
prelate built Hampton-court, Whitehall, Christ¬ 
church college, Oxford, and several other noble 
edifices; all of which, upon his disgrace, were 
forfeited to the crown, A. 1). 1530. Thomas 
Cromwell, carl of Essex, succeeded the cardinal in 
the office of Grand Master; and employed the 
Fraternity iii building St. James’s palace, Christ’s 
hospital, and Greenwich castle. In 1531, the 
king and parliament threw off allegiance to the 
pope of-Rome; and the king being declared 
supreme head of the church, no less than 926 
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pious houses were suppressed ; many of which 
were afterwards converted into stately mansions 
for the nobility and gentry. Under the direction 
of John Touchet lord Audley, who, on Cromwell’s 
being beheaded in 1540, had succeeded to the 
office of Grand Master, the Fraternity were em¬ 
ployed in building Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
and several other structures. 

Edward VI. a minor, succeeded to the throne in 
1547; and his guardian and regent, Edward 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, undertook the 
management of the Masons, and built Somerset- 
housc in the Strand; which, on Ins being be¬ 
headed, was forfeited to the crown in 1552. John 
Poynet, bishop of Winchester, then became the 

? atron of the Fraternity, and presided over the 
,odges till the death of the king in 1553. 

The Masons remained without any nominal 
patron till the reign of Elizabeth, when Sir Thomas 
Sackville accepted the office of Grand Master. 
Lodges were held, during this period, in different 
parts of England; but the General or Grand 
Lodge assembled in York, where the Fraternity 
w ere numerous and respectable. 

The following circumstance is recorded of 
Elizabeth: Hearing that the Masons were in 
possession of secrets which they would not reveal, 
and being jealous of all secret assemblies, she sent an 
armed force to York, with intent to break up their 
annual Grand Lodge. * This design, however, 
was happily frustrated by the interposition of Sir 
Thomas Sackville; who took care to initiate some 
of the chief officers which she had sent on this duty. 
They joined in communication with the Masons, 
and made so favourable a report to the queen on 
their return, that she countermanded her orders, 

* This confirms the observations, in a former Note, on the ex¬ 
istence of the Grand Lodge at York, p. 138, & seq. 
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and never afterwards attempted to disturb the 
meetings of the Fraternity. 

Sir Thomas Sackville held the office of Grand 
Master till 1::<37, when he resigned in favour of 
Francis Russell, earl of Bedford, and Sir Thomas 
Gresham *, an eminent merchant, distinguished by 
his abilities, and great success in trade. To the 
former, the care of the Brethren in the northern 
pskrt of the kingdom was assigned, while the latter 
was appointed to superintend the meetings in the 
south, where the Society had considerably increased, 

* Sir Thoma^Ghreshatn proposed to erect a building, at his own 
expense, in the eity of London, for the service of commerce, if the 
citizens would purchase a proper spot for that purpose. His pro¬ 
posal being accepted, and some houses between Coxnbill and 
f J 1 readneedle-street, which had been purchased on that account, 
having been pulled down, on the 7th of June, 1566, the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the intended building was laid, The work was carried 
on with such expedition, that the whole was finished in November 
1567. The plan of this edifice was formed upon that of the Ex¬ 
change at Antwerp; being, like it, an oblong square, with a portico, 
supported by pillars of marble, ten on the north and south sides, and 
seven on the east and west; under which stood ihe shops, each 
seven feet and a half long, and five feet broad; in all 120; twenty- 
five on each side cast and west, thirty-four and a half north, and 
thirty-five and a half south, each of which paid Sir Thomas 4L 10s. 
a-ycar on an average. There were likewise other shops fitted up 
at first in the vaults below; but the dampness and darkness rendered 
them so inconvenient that the vaults were soon let out to other 
uses. Upon the roof stood, at each corner, upon a pedestal, a 
grasshopper, which was the crest of Sir Thomas’s Arms . This 
edifice, on its being first erected, was called simply the Bourse; 
but on the 23d of January, 1570, the queen, attended by a great 
number of her nobles, came from her palace of Somerset-house in 
ihc Strand, and, passing through Threadneedle-street, dined with 
Sir Thomas at his house in Bishopsgate• street; and after dinner 
her Majesty returned through Comhili, entered the Bourse on the 
south side, and having viewed every part of the building, particu¬ 
larly Uie gallery which extended round the whole structure, and 
which was furnished with shops filled with all sorts of the finest 
wares in the city, she caused the edifice to be proclaimed, In her 
presence, by a herald and trumpet, “ Hie Royal Exchangeand 
on this occasion, it is said, Sir Thomas appeared publicly in the 
character of Grand Master. The original building stood till the 
fire of London, in 2 666, when it perished amidst the general havoc* 
but was afterwards restored to its present magnificence. 
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in consequence of the honourable report which hail 
been made to the queen. Notwithstanding this 
new appointment of a Grand Master for the south, 
the General Assembly continued to meet in the 
city of York as heretofore, where all the records 
were kept; and to this assembly appeals were made 
on every important occasion. 


SECT. V. 

Progress of Masonry in the South of Enfftandfrom the 
•Reign of Elizabeth to the Fire of' London in 166& 

The queen, being assured that the Fraternity 
were composed of skilful architects and lovers of 
the arts, and that state-affairs were points in which 
they never interfered, was perfectly reconciled to 
their assemblies, and Masonry made a great pro¬ 
gress during her reign. Several Lodges were held 
in different parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
London, and its environs, where the Brethren in¬ 
creased considerably, anil many great works were 
carried on under the auspices of Sir Thomas Gre¬ 
sham, from whom the Fraternity received every 
encouragement. 

Charles Howard, earl of Effingham, succeeded 
Sir Thomas in the office of Grand Master, and 
continued to preside over the Lodges in the south 
till the year 1588; when George Hastings, Earl of 
Huntingdon, was chosen, who remained in that 
office till the death of the queen in 1603. 

On the demise of Elizabeth, the crowns of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland were united in her successor 
James VI. of Scotland, who was proclaimed king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 25th of 
March 1603. At this period, Masonry flourished 
in both kingdoms, and Lodges were convened under 
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the royal patronage. Several gentlemen of fine 
taste, who had returned from their travels, full of 
laudable emulation to revive the old Roman and 
Grecian Masonry, brought home fragments of old 
columns, curious drawings, and books of architec¬ 
ture. Among the number was the celebrated 
Inigo Jones, son of Inigo Jones, a citizen of Lon¬ 
don ; who was put apprentice to a joiner, and had 
a natural taste for the art of designing. Being 
first renowed for his skill in landscape painting, he 
was patronized by the learned William IJerbert, 
afterward earl of Pembroke. Having made the 
tour of Italy at his lordship’s expense, and im¬ 
proved under some of the best disciples of the fa¬ 
mous Andrea Palladio, on his return to England 
he laid aside the pencil, and, confining his study to 
architecture, became the Vitruvius of Britain, and 
the rival of Palladio. 

This celebrated artist was appointed general sur¬ 
veyor to king James I., under whpse auspices the 
science of Masonry flourished. He was nominated 
Grand Master of England\ and was deputised by 
his sovereign to preside over the Lodges. During 
his administration, several learned men were ini¬ 
tiated into the Order, and the Society considerably 
increased in consequence and reputation. Ingeni¬ 
ous artists daily resorted to England, w'here they 
met with great encouragement; Lodges were insti¬ 
tuted as seminaries of instruction in the sciences 
and polite arts, after the model of the Italiau 
schools; the communications of the Fraternity were 
established: and the annual festivals regularly 
observed. 

Many curious and magnificent structures were 
finished under the direction of this accomplished 
architect; and, among the rest, he was employed, 
by command of the sovereign, to plan a new palace 
at Whitehall, worthy the residence of the kings of 
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England, which he accordingly executed; but, for 
want of a parliamentary fund, no more of the plan 
than the present Banqueting-house was finished. 
In 1607, the foundation-stone of this elegant piece 
of true Masonry was laid by king James, in pre¬ 
sence of Grand Master Jones, and his Wardens, 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke* and Nicholas 
Stone, Esq. Master-mason of England, who were 
attended by many brothers, clothed in form, and 
.other eminent persons, who had been invited on 
the occasion. The ceremony was conducted with 
great pomp and splendour, and a pyrse of broad 
pieces of gold laid upon the stone, to enable the 
Masons to regale* This building is said to contain 
the finest single room of its extent since the days 
of Augustus, and was intended for the reception 
of ambassadors, and other audiences of state. The 
whole is a regular and stately building, of three 
stories; the lowest has a rustic wall, with small 
square windows, and by its strength happily serves 
as a basis for the orders* Upon this is raised the 
Ionic, with columns and pilasters; and between 
the columns, are well-proportioned windows, with 
arched and pointed pediments: over these, is placed 
the proper entablature; on which is raised a second 
scries of the Corinthian order, consisting of columns 
and pilasters, like the other, column being placed 
over column, and pilaster over pilaster. From 
the capitals are carried* festoons, which meet with 
masks and other ornaments in the middle. This 
series is also crowned with its proper entablature, 
on which is raised the balustrade, with attic pedes¬ 
tals between, which crown the work. The w'hole 
is finely proportioned, and happily executed. The 
projection of the columns from the wall, has a fine 
effect in the entablatures; which being brought for- 
warcUsn the same proportion, yields that happy di¬ 
versity of light and shade so essential to true ar- 
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ehitecture. The internal decorations are also 
striking. The ceiling of the grand room, in particu¬ 
lar, which is now used as a chapel, is richly painted 
by the celebrated Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who was 
ambassador in England in the time of Charles I. 
The subject is, the entrance, inauguration, and co¬ 
ronation of king James, represented by pagan em¬ 
blems ; and it is justly esteemed one of the most 
capital performances of this eminent master. It 
has been pronounced one of the finest ceilings in 
the world. * 

Inigo Jones continued in the office of Grand 
Master till 16IS, when he was succeeded by the 
carl of Pembroke; under whose auspices many 
eminent, wealthy, and learned men were initiated, 
and the mysteries of the Order held in high 
estimation. 

On the death of king James in 1625, Charles 
ascended the throne. The earl of Pembroke pre¬ 
sided over the Fraternity till 1630; when he re¬ 
signed in favour of Henry Danvers, earl of Danby; 
who was succeeded in 1633 by Thomas Howard, 
carl of Arundel, the progenitor of the Norfolk fa¬ 
mily. In 1635, Francis Russell, ear! of Bedford, 
accepted the government of the Society; but Inigo 
Jones having with indefatigable assiduity continued 
to patronize the Lodges during his lordship’s ad¬ 
ministration, he was re-elected the following year, 
and continued in office till his death in 1616.* 

* That lodges continued regularly to assemble at this time, ap¬ 
pears from the Diary of the learned antiquary Elias Ashmole, 
where he says * I was made a Free-mason at Warrington, Lan- 

* cash ire, with Colonel Henry Mainwaring, of Kerthingham, in 

* Cheshire, by Mr. Richard Penket, the Warden, and the Fellow 

* Crafts, (all of whom arc specified,) on 16th October, 1646.* In 
another place of his Diary he says : < On March the 10th, 168?, 

* about 5 hor. post mcrid. I received a summons to appear at a 

* Lodge, to be held the next day, at Masons’ Hall in London — 

* March 11. Accordingly I went, and about noon were admitted 
1 into the fellowship of Free-masons, Sir William Wilson, knt. 
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The taste of this celebrated architect was dis¬ 
played in many curious .and elegant structures. 


* Captain Richard Borthwick, Mr. William Woodman, Mr. 
c William Gray, Mr. Samuel Taylour, and Mr. William Wise 

* I was the senior fellow among them, it being thirty-five years 
e since I was admitted. There were present, beside myself, the 
' fellows after named : Mr. Thomas Wise, Master of the Masons’ 
‘ Company this present year, Mr. Thomas Shorthose, and seven 

* more old Frce-masons. We all dined at the Half-moon Tavern, 
e Cheapside, at a noble dinner prepared at the charge of the new 
‘ accepted'Masons.' 

An old record of the Society describes a coat of arms much the 
same with that of the London company of freemen Masons; 
whence it is generally believed that this company is a branch of 
that ancient Fraternity; and in former times, no man, it also ap¬ 
pears, was made free of that company, until he was initiated in 
some Lodge of free and accepted Masons, as a necessary qualifi¬ 
cation. This practice still prevails in Scotland among the operative 
Masons. 

The writer of Mr. Ashmole’s Life, who was not a Mason, before 
his History of Berkshire, p. 6., gives the following account of 
Masonry: 

“ He (Mr. Ashmole) was elected a Brother of the company of 
“ Free-masons; a favour esteemed so singular by the Members, 
“ that kings themselves have not disdained to enter themselves of 
“ this Society. From these are derived the adopted Masons, ac- 
“ cepted Masons, or Free-masons ; who are known to one 
“ another all over the world, by certain signal i and watch words 
*• know'ti to them alone. They have several Lodges in different 
“ countries for their reception; and when any of them fall into 
decay, the Brotherhood is to relieve them. The manner of 
their adoption or admission is very formal and solemn, and with 
“ the administration of an oath of secrecy, which has had bettei 
“ fate than all other oaths, and has ever been most religiously ol>- 
** served: nor has the world* been yet able, by the inadvertency, 
“ surprise, or folly of any of its members, to dive into this mys- 
t: tery, or make the least discovery." 

In some of Mr. Ashmole’s manuscripts, there are many valuable 
collections relating to the history of the Free-masons, as may be 
gathered from the letters of Dr. Knipc, of Christ-church, Oxford, 
to the publisher of Ashmole’s Life; the following extracts from 
which will authenticate and illustrate many facts in this history : 

“ As to the ancient Society of Free masons, concerning whom 
‘■ you are desirous of knowing what may be know r n with certainty, 

*• I shall only tell you, that if our worthy Brother E. Ashmole, 
* ( esq. had executed his intended design, our Fraternity had been 
** as much obliged to him as the Brethren of the most noble Order 
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both in London and the country; particularly in 
designing the magnificent row of Great Queen- 
street, and the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with Lindsey-house in the centre; the late Chirur- 
geons’ hall and theatre, now Barbers’ hall, in 
Monkwell-street; Shaftesbury-house, late the Lon¬ 
don Lying-in Hospital for Married Women, in Al* 
dersgate-street; Bedford-house in Bloomsbury- 
square, which is now taken down to make room 


o 

of the Garter. I would not have you surprised at this expres- 
“ si oil, or think it at all too assuming. The Sovereigns of that 
“ Order hare not disdained our fellowship, and there have been 
“ times when Emperors were also Frec-masons. What from Mr. 

Ashmole’s collection I could gather was, that the report of our 
“ Society taking rise from a bull granted by the pope in the reign 
** of Henry VI. to some Italian architects, to travel over all 
“ Europe to erect chapels, was ill founded. Such a bull there 
“ was, and thpse architects were Masons; but this bull, in the 
“ opinion of the learned Mr. Ashmole, was confirmative only, and 
“ did not by any means create our Fiatemity, or even establish 
* l them in this kingdom. But as to the tim6 and manner of that 
»< establishment, something I shall relate from the same col- 
** lections. 

“ St. Alban, the proto-martyr, established Masonry here, and 
“ from his time it flourished, more or less, according as the world 
“ went, down to the days of King Athelstane, who, for the sake of 
*‘ his brother Edwin, granted the Masons a charter. Under our 
“ Norman princes they frequently received extraordinary marks of 
“ royal favour. There is no doubt to be made, that the skill of 
“ Masons, which was always transcendency great, even in the most 
“ barbarous times; their wonderful kindness and attachment to* 
each other, how different soever in condition; and their invio- 
table fidelity in keeping religiously their secrets; must have 
“ exposed them, in ignorant, troublesome, and superstitious times, 
“ to a vast variety of adventures, according to the different state of 
“ parties, and other alterations in government. By the way, if 
“ may be noted, that the Masons were always loyal, which exposed 
“ them to great severities when power wore the appearance of 
** justice, and those who committed treason punished true men 
“ as traitors. Thus, in the 3d year of Henry VI. an act p aused 
*' to abolish the society of Masons, and to hinder, under grievous 
“ penalties, the holding Chapters, Lodges, or other regular assent- 
* blies ; yet this act was afterwards [virtually] repealed; and even 
“ before that King Hemy and sevetal lords of his court became 
fellows of the Craft.” 

I 
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for the new buildings in the improvement of tli 
'Duke of Bedford’s town estate; Berkeley-house, 
Piccadilly, lately burnt, and rebuilt, now in the 
possession of the duke of Devonshire; and York- 
stairs, on the bank of the Thames, &c. Beside 
these, he designed Gunnersbury-house, near Brent¬ 
ford ; Wilton-house in Wiltshire; Castle-abbey in 
Northamptonshire; Stoke-park; part of the quad¬ 
rangle at St. John’s, Oxford; Charlton-house, 
and Cobliam-hall, in Kent; Coles-hill in Berk¬ 
shire ; and the Grange in Hampshire. 

The breaking out of the civil wars obstructed 
the progress of Masonry in England for some time, 
but after the Restoration, it began to revive under 
the patronage of Charles II., who had been re¬ 
ceived into the Order during his exile *. 

On the 27tli December 1663, a general assem¬ 
bly was held, at which Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. 
Alban’s, w r as elected Grand Master; who appointed 
Sir John Denham, knl. his deputy, and Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Christopher Wren f, and John Webb, 

* Some Lodges in the reign of Charles TI. were constituted by 
leave of the several noble Grand Masters, and many gentlemen arid 
famous scholars requested at this time to be admitted among the 
Fraternity. 

f He was the only son of Dr. Christopher Wren, dean of 
Windsor, and was born in 1632. II is gcniiia for arts and sciences 
appeared early. At the age of thirteen, he invented a new astro- 
• nomical instrument, by tbe name of Pan-organnm, and wrote a 
treatise on the origin of rivers. He invented a new pneumatic en¬ 
gine, and a peculiar instrument of use in gnomonics, to solve this 
problem, viz. ‘ On a known plane, in a known elevation, to de- 

* scribe such lines with the expedite turning of rondlcs’ to certain 

* divisions, as by the shadow the style may show the equal hours of 

* the day.’ In 1646, at the age of fourteen, he was admitted a 
gentleman commoner in Wadham-college, Ox oil, where he greatly 
im proved under the instructions and friendship of Dr. John Wilkins 
and Dr. Seth Ward, who were gentlemen of great learning, and 
afterward promoted by King Charles II. to the mitre. Ilis other 
numerous juvenile productions in mathematics prove him to be a 
scholar of the highest eminence. He assisted Dr. Scarborough in 
anatomical preparations, and experiments upon the muscles of the 
human body; whence are dated the first introduction of geometri- 
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his wardens. Several useful regulations * were 
made at this assembly, for the better government 
of the Lodges, and the greatest harmony prevailed 
among the Brethren at their various meetings. 


cal and mechanical speculations in anatomy. He wrote discourses 
on the longitude; on the variations of the magnetical needle ; de re 
nautica veterum ; how to find the velocity of a ship in sailing ; of 
the improvements of gallics; and how to recover wrecks. Beside 
these, he treated on the convenient way of using artillery on ship¬ 
board ; how to build on deep water; how to build a mole into the 
i.ca. without Puzzolan dust, or cisterns; and of the improvement of 
river navigation, l.-y the joining of rivers. In short, the works of 
this excellent genius appear to be rather the united efforts of a whole 
century, than the production of one man. 

* Among other regulations made at this assembly were the 
following: 

' 1. That no person, of what degree soever, be made or accepted 

* a 1 rec-mason unless in a regular Lodge, whereof one to be a 
i Master or a Warden in that limit or division where such Lodge 
1 is kept, and another to he a craftsman in the trade of Free- 

* masonry. 

* 2. That no person hereafter shall be accepted a Frce-mason, 

4 but such as are of able body, honest parentage, good reputation, 

1 and an observer of the laws of the land. 

- 3. That no person hereafter who shall be accepted a Free- 
‘ mason, shall be admitted into any Lodge or assembly, until he 
‘ has brought a certificate of the time and place of his acceptation 

* from the Lodge that accepted him, unto the Master of that limit 
v or division where such Lodge is kept. And the said Master shall 
‘ enrol the same in a roll of parchment to be kept for that purpose, 

‘ and shall give an account of all such acceptations at every general 

* assembly. 

1 4. 'I’hat every person who is now a Free-mason r shall bring to 
‘ the Master a note of the time of his acceptation, to the end the 
' same may be enrolled in such priority of place as the Brother 
1 deserves; and that the whole company and fellows may the better 
4 know each other. 

4 .5. That for the future the said Fraternity of Free-masons shall 
4 be regulated and governed by one Grand Master, and as many 
4 Wardens as the said Society shall think fit to appoint at every 

* annual general assembly* 

4 6. That no person shall be accepted, unless he be twenty-one 

* years old, or more.’ 

Several records of the Society of this and the preceding reign 
were lost at the Revolution ; and not a few were too hastily burnt 
in our own time* by some scrupulous Brothers, from a fear of 
making discoveries prejudicial to the interests of the Order. 
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Thomas Savage, Earl of Rivers, having suc¬ 
ceeded the Earl of St. Alban’s in the office of Grand 
Master in June 1666, Sir Christopher Wren was 
appointed Deputy under his Lordship ; in which 
.office he distinguished himself more than any of 
his predecessors, in promoting the prosperity of the 
few Lodges that occasionally met at this time; par¬ 
ticularly the old Lodge at St. Paul’s # , now the 
Lodge of Antiquity, which he patronised upwards 
of eighteen years. The honours which this cele¬ 
brated character afterwards received in the Society 
are evident proofs of the attachment of the Frater¬ 
nity toward him. 


SECT. VI. 

Tkc History of Masonry in England from the Fire 
of London f, to the Accession of George I. 

The year 1666 afforded a singular and awful 
occasion for the utmost exertion of Masonic abili¬ 
ties. The city of London, which had been visited 
tit the preceding year by the plague, to whose ra¬ 
vages, it is computed, above 1 00,000 of its inhabit¬ 
ants fell a sacrifice j 9 had scarcely recovered front 
the alarm of that dreadful contagion, when a geno 


* It appears from the records of the Lodge of Antiquity, that 
Mr- Wren at this time attended the meetings regularly ; and that, 
during ltis presidency, he presented to that Lodge three mahogany 
candlesticks, which are still preserved, and highly prized, as a 
memento of the esteem of die honourable donor. 

f For many of the particulars contained in this section, I am 
i ndebted to Mr. Noorthouck’s edition of the Book of Constitutions,, 
'published in 1784; which, much to the honour of that gentleman, 
is executed in a masterly manner, and interspersed with several 
judicious remarks. 

£ The streets were at this time narrow, crooked, and incommo¬ 
dious ; die houses built chiefly of wood, close, dark, and ill-Con¬ 
trived ; with several stories projecting beyond each other as they 
rose, over the contracted streets. Thus the free circulation of Air 
was obstructed, the people breathed a stagnant and unwholesome 
element, replete with foul effluvia, sufficient of itself to generate 
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Pal conflagration reduced the greatest part of the 
city within the walls to ashes. This dreadful fire 
broke out on the 2d of September, at the house 
of a baker in Pudding-lane, a wooden building, 
pitched on the outside, as were also all the rest of 
the houses in that narrow lane. The house being 
filled with fagots and brushwood, soon added to 
the rapidity of the flames, which raged with such 
fury as to spread four ways at once. 

Jonas Moore and Ralph Gatrix, who were ap¬ 
pointed surveyors on this occasion to examine the 
ruins, reported, that the fire over-ran 373 acres 
within the walls, and burnt 13,000 houses, 89 pa¬ 
rish churches, besides chapels, leaving only 11 pa¬ 
rishes standing. The Royal Exchange, Custom¬ 
house, Guildhall, Biackwell-liall, St. Paul’s cathe¬ 
dral, Bridewell, the two compters, fifty-two city 
companies’ halls, and three city gates, were all 
demolished. The damage was computed at 
10,000,0001. sterling.* 

After so sudden and extensive a calamity, it be¬ 
came necessary to adopt some regulations to guard 
against any such catastrophe in future. It was 
therefore determined, that in all the new buildings 
to be erected, stone and brick should be substi¬ 
tuted in the room of timber. The King and the 
Grand Master .immediately ordered Deputy Wreji 
to draw up the plan of a new city, with broad 
and regular streets. He was also appointed, 
surveyor-general and principal architect for re¬ 
building the city, the cathedral of St. Paul, and all 
the parochial churches enacted by parliament, in 
lieu of those that were destroyed, with other pub- 


putrid disorders. From this circumstance, the inhabitants were 
continually exposed to contagious disorders, and the buildings to 
the ravages of fire. 

* Anderson's History of Commerce, v*L ii. p. 130 . 

. I 3 
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lie structures. This gentleman, conceiving the 
chaige too important for a single person, selected 
Mi. Robert Hook, professor of geometry in G re¬ 
sham-college, to assist him; who was immediately 
employed in measuring, adjusting, and setting out 
the ground of the private streets to the several 
proprietors. Dr. Wren's model and plan were 
laid before the King and the House of Commons, 
and the practicability of the whole scheme, without 
the infringement of property, clearly demonstrated: 
it unfoi fcanately happened, however, that the 
greater part of the citizens were absolutely aveisc 
to alter their old possessions, and to recede from 
building their houses again on the old foundations. 
Many were unwilling to give up their properties 
into the hands of public trustees, till they should 
receive an equivalent of more advantage; while 
others expressed distrust. All means were tried 
to convince the citizens, that by removing all the 
church-yards, gardens, &c. to the outskiits of the 
city, sufficient room would be given to augment 
the streets, and properly to dispose of the churches, 
halls, and other public buildings, to the perfect sa¬ 
tisfaction of every proprietor; but the representa¬ 
tion of all these improvements had no weight. The 
citizens chose to have their old city again, under 
all its disadvantages, rather than a new one, the 
principles of which they were unwilling to under¬ 
stand, and considered as innovations. Thus an 
opportunity was lost, of making the new city the 
most magnificent, as well as the most commodious 
for health and trade, of any in Europe. The ar¬ 
chitect, cramped in the execution of his plan, w>as 
obliged to abridge his scheme, and exert his ut¬ 
most labour, skill, and ingenuity, to model the city 
hi the manner in which it has since appeared. 

On the 23d ol October 1667, the King in per¬ 
son levelled in form the foundation-stone of the 
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new Royal Exchange, now allowed to be the finest 
in Europe; and on the 28th of September 1669, 
it was opened by the lord mayor and aldermen. 
Round the inside of the square, above the arcades, 
and between the windows, are the statues of the 
sovereigns of England. In the centre of the 
square, is erected the King's statue to the life, in a 
Caesarean habit of white marble, executed in a 
masterly manner by Mr. Gibbons, then Grand 
Warden of the Society. 

In 166S, the Custom-house for the» port of 
London, situated on the south side of Thames- 
street, was built, adorned with an upper and lower 
order of architecture. In the latter, are stone 
columns and an entablement of the Tuscan order; 
and in the former, are pilasters, entablature, and 
five pediments of the ionic order. The wings are 
elevated on columns, forming piazzas ; and the 
length of the building is 189 feet; its breadth in 
the middle, 27 ; and at the west end, 60 feet *. 

This year also, Deputy Wren and his Warden 
Webb finished the Theatrum Sheldonium at Oxford, 
designed and executed at the private expense of 
Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
excellent architect, and able designer. On the 
9th of July 1669, the capestone of this elegant 
building was celebrated with joy and festivity by 
the craftsmen, and an elegant oration delivered on 
the occasion by Dr. South. 

Deputy Wren, at the same time, built, at the 
expense of the university, that other master-piece 
of architecture, the pretty museum, near this 
theatre. 

In 1671, Dr. Wren began to build that great 
fluted column called the Monument, in memory of 
the burning and rebuilding of the city of London. 

* This building was destroyed by fire a few years ago, and an 
elegant structure erected in its stead. Editor. 

I 4 
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This stupendous pillar was finished in 1677. It is 
24 feet higher than Trajan's pillar at Rome, and 
built of Portland stone, of the Doric order. Its 
altitude, from the ground, is 202 feet; the greatest 
diameter of the shaft or body of the column, 15 
feet; the ground plinth, or bottom of the pedestal, 
28 feet square; and the pedestal, 40 feet high. 
Over the capital, is an iron balcony, encompassing 
a cone 32 feet high, supporting a blazing urn of 
gilt brass. Within is a large staircase of black 
marble, containing 345 steps, each step ten inches 
and a half broad, and six inches thick. The west 
side of the pedestal is adorned with curious emblems, 
by the masterly hand of Mr. Cibber, father to the 
late poet-laurcat Colley Cibber; in which eleven 
principal figures are done in alto , and the rest in 
basso relievo . That to which the eye is particu¬ 
larly directed, is a female, representing the City of 
London, sitting in a languishing posture, on a heap 
of ruins. Behind her, is Time, gradually raising 
her up ; and at her side, a woman, representing 
Providence, gently touching her with one hand, 
while, with a winged sceptre in the other, she 
directs her to regard two goddesses in the clouds; 
one with a cornucopia, denoting Plenty; the other, 
with a palm branch, the emblem of Peace. At her 
feet is a bee-hive, to show that, by industry and 
application, the greatest misfortunes may be over¬ 
come. Behind Time, are the Citizens , exulting at 
his endeavours to restore her; and beneath, in the 
midst of the ruins, is a dragon , the supporter of 
the city arms, who endeavours to preserve them 
with his paw. At the north end, is a view of the 
City in Jlames , the inhabitants in consternation, 
with their arms extended upward, crying for 
assistance. Opposite the city, on an elevated 
pavement, stands the King, in a Roman habit, with 
a laurel on his head, and a truncheon in lus band; 
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who, on approaching her, commands three of his 
attendants to descend to her relief. The first re* 
presents the Sciences , with a winged head, and 
circle of naked boys dancing thereon, and holding 
Nature in her hand, with her numerous breasts, 
ready to give assistance to all. The second is 
Architecture? with a plan in one hand, and a square 
and pair of compasses in the other. The third is 
Liberty? waving a hat in the air, and showing her 
joy at the pleasing prospect of the City’s speedy 
recovery. Behind the King, stands his “brother, 
the Duke of'York , with a garland in one hand, to 
crown the rising city, and a sword in the other for 
her defence. The two figures behind them, are 
Justice and Fortitude; the former with a coronet, 
and the latter with a reined lion; while, under the 
pavement, in a vault, appears Envy gnawing a 
heart. In the upper part of the back-ground, the 
re-construction of the city is represented by scaf¬ 
folds and unfinished houses, with builders at work 
on them. The north and south sides of the 
pedestal have each a Latin inscription, one de¬ 
scribing the desolation of the city, the other its 
restoration. The east side of the pedestal has an 
inscription, expressing the time in which the pillar 
was begun, continued, and brought to perfection. 
In one line continued round the base, are these 
words: “ This pillar was set up in perpetual 
“ remembrance of the most dreadful burning of 
* ( this Protestant city, begun and carried on by 
tP *the treachery and malice of the Popish faction, 
“ in the beginning of September, in the year of 
“ our Lord 16G6, in order to the carrying on their 
“ horrid plot for extirpating the Protestant religion, 
“ and old English liberty, and introducing popery 
“ and slavery.” This inscription, upon the Duke of 
York’s accession to the crown, was erased; but, 
soon after the Revolution, restored. 
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The rebuilding of the city of London was vigor¬ 
ously prosecuted, and the restoration of St. Paul's 
cathedral claimed particular attention. Dr. Wren 
drew several designs, to discover what would be 
most acceptable to the general taste; and finding 
persons of all degrees declare for magnificence and 
grandeur, he formed a design according to the 
very best style of Greek and Roman architecture, 
and caused a large model of it to be made in wood; 
but the bishops deciding that it was not sufficiently 
in the cathedral style, the surveyor was ordered to 
amend it, and he then produced the sdheme of the 
present structure, which was honoured with the 
king's approbation. The original model, how¬ 
ever, which was only of the Corinthian order, like 
St. Peter's at Rome, is still kept in an apartment 
of the cathedral, as a real curiosity. 

In 1673, the foundation-stone of this magnifi¬ 
cent cathedra], designed by Deputy Wren, was 
laid in solemn form by the King*, attended by 
Grand Master Rivers, his architects and craftsmen, 
in the presence of the nobility and gentry, the 
lord mayor and aldermen, the bishops and clergy, 
&c. During the whole time this structure was 
building, Dr. Wren acted as master of the work 
and surveyor, and was ably assisted by his wardens, 
Mr. Edward Strong and his son. 

St. Paul’s cathedral is ‘planned in the form of a 
long cross; the .walls are wrought in rustic, and 
strengthened, as well as adorned, by two rows of 
coupled pilasters, one over the other; the lower 
Corinthian, and the upper Composite. The spaces 
between the arches of the windows, and the archi- 

* The mallet with which the King levelled this foundation -stone 
was delivered by Sir Christopher Wren to the old Lodge of St. 
Paul, now the Lodge of Antiquity, where it is still preserved as a 
great curiosity. 
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lecture of the lower order, as well as those above, 
arc filled with a variety of enrichments. 

The west front is graced with a most magnificent 
portico, a noble pediment, and two stately turrets. 
There is a grand flight of steps of black marble 
that extend the whole length of the portico, which 
consists of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, 
and eight of the Composite order above; these are 
all coupled and fluted. The upper series support a 
noble pediment, crowned with its acroteria; and in 
this pediment is an elegant representation in bas 
relief of the conversion of St. Paul, executed by 
Mr. Bird, an artist whose name, on account of this 
piece alone, is worthy of being transmitted to 
posterity. The figures are well executed : the 
magnificent figure of St. Paul, on the apex of the 
pediment, with St. Peter on his right, and St. 
James on his left, produce a fine effect. The four 
Evangelists, with their proper emblems, on the 
front of the towers, are judiciously disposed, and 
skilfully finished; St. Matthew is distinguished by 
an angel; St. Mark, by a lion; St. Luke, by an 
ox; and St. John, by'an eagle. 

To the north portico, there is an ascent by 
twelve circular steps of black marble, and its dome 
is supported by six grand Corinthian columns. 
Upon the dome is a well-proportioned urn, finely 
ornamented with festoons; over the urn is a pedi¬ 
ment, supported by pilasters in the wall, *in the 
face of which are carved the royal arms, with the 
’“Vegalia supported by angels. Statues of five of 
the apostles are placed on the top, at proper 
distances. 

The south portico answers to the north, and, 
like that, is supported by six noble Corinthian 1 * 
columns; but as the ground is considerably lower 
on this side of the church than the other, the ascent 
is by a flight of twentv-five steps. This portico 

i 6 
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lias also a pediment above, in which is a phoenix 
rising out of the flames, with the motto, resurgamt, 
underneath it; as an emblem of rebuilding the 
church. A curious accident is said to have given 
rise to this device, which was particularly observed 
by the architect as a favourable omen. When 
Dr. Wren was marking out the dimensions of the 
building, and had fixed on the centre of the great 
dome, a common labourer was ordered to bring 
him a flat stone from among the rubbish, to leave 
as a direction to the Masons. The stone which 
the man brought happened to be a piece of a grave* 
stone, with nothing remaining of the inscription but 
this single word, in large capitals, RESURGAM; 
and this circumstance left an impression on Dr. 
Wren’s mind, that could never afterwards be 
erased. On this side of the building are likewise 
five statues, which correspond with those on the 
apex of the north pediment. 

At the east end of the church is a sweep, or cir¬ 
cular projection, for the altar, finely ornamented 
with the orders* and with sculpture; particularly a 
noble piece in honour of Kiflg William 111. 

The dome, which rises in the centre of the 
whole, is superlatively grand. Twenty feet above 
the roof of the church is a circular range of thirty- 
two columns, with niches placed exactly against 
others within. These are terminated by their 
entablature, which supports a handsome gallery, 
adorned with a balustrade. Above these columns 
is a range of pilasters, with windows between; anil 
from the entablature of these, the diameter decreases 
very considerably; and two feet above that, it is 
again contracted. From this part the external 
sweep of the dome begins, and the arches meet at 
62 feet above. On the summit of the dome, is an 
elegant balcony, and from its centre rises the 
lantern, adorned with Corinthian columns. The 
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whole is terminated by a ball, on which stands a 
cross, both of which are elegantly gilt- 

This noble fabric is surrounded, at a proper 
distance, by a dwarf-stone wall, on which is placed 
the most magnificent balustrade of cast iron per¬ 
haps in the universe, four feet six inches in height, 
exclusive of the wall. In this enclosure are seven 
beautiful iron gates, which, together with the 
balustres, in number about 2500, weigh 200 tons 
and 85 pounds. 

In the centre of the area of the grand west front, 
on a pedestal of excellent workmanship, stands a 
statue of Queen Anne, formed of white marble, 
with proper decorations. The figures on the base 
represent Britannia , with her spear; Gallia , with 
the crown in her lap; Hibernia , with her harp ; 
and America , with her bow. These, and the 
colossal statues with which the church is adorned, 
were executed by the ingenious Mr. Hill. 

A strict regard to the situation of this cathedral, 
due east and west, has given it an oblique ap¬ 
pearance with respect to Ludgate-strect in front; 
so that the great frdnt gate in the surrounding 
iron rails, being made to regard the street in front, 
rather than the church to which it belongs, the 
statue of Queen Anne, which is exactly in the middle 
of the west front, is thrown on one side the straight 
approach from the gate to the church, and gives 
an idea of the whole edifice being awry. 

Under the grand portico, at the west end, are 
"three doors, ornamented at the top with bas relief. 
The middle *door, which is by far the largest, is 
cased with white marble, and over it is a fine piece 
of basso relievo, in which St. Paul is represented 
preaching to the Bereans. On entering the door, 
the mind is struck by the extent of the vista. An 
arcade, supported by lofty and massy pillars on 
each hand, divides the church into the body and 
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two aisles; and the view is terminated by the altar 
at the extremity of the choir; subject, neverthe¬ 
less, to the intervention of the organ standing 
across, which forms a heavy obstruction. The 
pillars are adorned with columns and pilasters of 
the Corinthian and Composite orders; and the 
arches of the roof are enriched with shields, fes¬ 
toons, chaplets, and other ornaments. In the 
aisle, on one hand, is the consistory; and opposite, 
on the other, the morning-prayer chapel. These 
have very beautiful screens of carved wainscot, 
which are much admired. 

Over the centre, where the great aisles cross 
each other, is the grand cupola, or dome, the vast 
concave of which inspires a pleasing awe. Under 
its centre is fixed, in the door, a brass plate, round 
which the pavement is beautifully variegated ; but 
the figures into which it is formed, can no where 
be so well seen as from the whispering-gallery 
above. Here the spectator has at once a full view' 
of the organ, richly ornamented with carved work, 
and the entrance to the choir directly under it. 
The two aisles on the sides of the choir, as well as 
the choir itself \ are inclosed with very fine iron 
rails and gates. 

The altar-piece is adorned with four noble fluted 
pilasters, painted and veined with gold, in imitation 
of lapis lazuli , and their capitals are double gilt. 
In the intercolumniations below, are nine marble 
pannels, and above are six windows, in the two 
scries. The floor of the whole church is pavetl 
w’ith marble; and within the rails of the altar with 
porphyry, polished, and laid in several geometrical 
figures. 

In the great cupola, which is 108 feet in dia¬ 
meter, the architect seems to have imitated the 
Pantheon at Rome, excepting that the upper 
order is there only umbratile, and distinguished 
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by different coloured marbles; while, in St. Paul’s, 
it is extant out of the wall. The Pantheon is no 
higher within than its diameter; St. Peter’s is two 
'diameters; the former shows its concave too low, 
the latter too high: St. Paul’s is proportioned be¬ 
tween both, and therefore shows its concave every 
way, and is very lightsome by the windows of the 
upper order. These strike down the light through 
the great colonnade that encircles the dome with¬ 
out, and serve for the abutment, which is brick of 
the thickness of two bricks; but as it rises every 
way five feet high, it has a course of excellent 
brick of 18 inches long, banding through the 
whole thickness; and, to make it still more secure, 
it is surrounded with a vast chain of iron, strongly 
linked together at every ten feet. This chain is let 
into a channel, cut into the bandage of Portland 
stone, and defended from the weather by filling 
the groove with lead. The concave was turned 
upon a centre, which was judged necessary to keep 
the work true; but the centre was laid without any 
standards below for support. Every story of the 
scaffolding being circular, and the ends of all the 
ledgers meeting at so many rings, and truly 
wrought, it supported itself. 

As the old church of St. Paul had a lofty spire. 
Dr. Wren was obliged to give his building an alti¬ 
tude that might secure it from suffering by the 
comparison. To do this, he made the dome with¬ 
out much higher than within, by raising a strong 
^brick cone over the internal cupola, so constructed 
as to support an elegant stone lantern on the apex. 
This brick cone is supported by a cupola formed of 
-timber, and covered with lead : between which and 
the cone arc easy stairs, up to the lantern. Here 
the spectator may view contrivances that are truly 
astonishing. The outward cupola is only ribbeef, 
which the architect thought less Gothic than to 
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stick it full of such little lights as are in tne cupola 
of St. Peter’s, that could not without difficulty be 
mended, and, if neglected, might soon damage the 
timbers. As the architect was sensible that paint- 
ings are liable to decay, he intended to have beau¬ 
tified the inside of the cupola with mosaic work; 
which, without the least fading of colours, would 
be as durable as the building itself: but in this he 
was over-ruled, though he had undertaken to pro¬ 
cure four of the most eminent artists in that profes¬ 
sion from Italy, for the purpose. This part, 
therefore, is now decorated by the pencil of Sir 
James Thornhill, who has represented the princi¬ 
pal passages of St. Paul’s life, in eight compart¬ 
ments. These paintings are all seen to advantage 
by means of a circular opening, through which the 
light is transmitted with admirable effect from the 
lantern above; but they are now cracked, and sadly 
decayed. 

Divine service was performed in the choir of this 
cathedral for the first time on the thanksgiving day 
for the peace of Ryswick, Dec. 2, 1697 *; and the 
last stone on the top of the lantern laid by Mr. 
Christopher Wren, the son of the architect, in 
J 710 . This noble fabric, lofty enough to be dis¬ 
cerned at sea eastward, and at Windsor to the 
west, was begun and completed in the space of 35 
years, by one architect, the great Sir Christopher 
Wren; one principal mason, Mr. Strong; and 
unc^er one bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton : 
whereas St. Peter’s at Rome was 155 years in 
building, under twelve successive architects, assisted 
by the police and interest of the Roman see, and 
attended by the best artists in sculpture, statuary, 
painting, and mosaic work. 

The various parts of this superb edifice I have 
been thus particular in describing, as it reflects 


* Howell’s Medulla, Hist. Ang. 
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honour on the ingenious architect who built it, and 
as there is not an instance on record of any work 
of equal magnitude having ever been completed 
by one man. 

While the cathedral of St. Paul’s was carrying 
on as a national undertaking, the citizens did not 
neglect their own immediate concerns, but restored 
such of their halls and gates as had been destroyed. 
In April 1675, was laid the foundation-stone of 
the late Bethlehem-hospital for lunatics, in Moor- 
fields. This was a magnificent building,* 540 feet 
long, and 40 broad, beside the two wings, which 
were not added until several years afterward. The 
middle and ends of the edifice projected a little, and 
were adorned with pilasters, entablatures, foliages, 
&c. which, rising above the rest of the building, 
had each a fiat roof, with a handsome balustrade 
of stone. In the centre was an elegant turret, 
adorned with a clock, gilt ball, and vane. The 
whole building was brick and stone, inclosed by a 
handsome wall, 6*80 feet long, of the same ma¬ 
terials. In the centre Of the wml was a large pair of 
iron gates; and on the piers on which these were 
hung, were two images, in a reclining posture, one 
representing ravings the other melancholy , madness . 
The expression of these figures is admirable ; and 
they were the workmanship of Mr. Cibber, the 
father of the laureat before mentioned. This 
building is now destroyed 

The College of Physicians also, about this time, 
uiscovered some taste in erecting their college in 
War wick-lane, which, though little known, is 
esteemed by good judges a delicate building. 

The Fraternity were now fully employed; and 
by them the following parish churches, which had 
been consumed by the great fire, were gradually re¬ 
built, or repaired: 

* A new edifice, for the same purpose, has been erected in St. 
George's Fields. Editor. 
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Allhallows, Bread street, finished 1694; and the steeple completed 

■ 1697. 

Allhallows the Great, Thames-street, 1685. 

Allhallows, Lombard-street, 1694. 

St. Alban, Wood-street, 1685. 

St. Anne and Agnes St. Anne’s lane, Aldersgate-street, 1680. 

St. Andrew’s Wardrobe, Puddledock-hill, 1692. 1 

St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 1687. 

St. Anthony’s, Walling,street, 1682. 

St. Augustin’s, Watling-street, 1685; and the steeple finished 1695. 

St. Bartholomew’s, Royal Exchange, 1679. 

St. Benedict, Gracech urch -street, 1685. 

St. Benedict’s, Threadneedle-strcet, 1673. 

St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, Thames-street, 1683. 

St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, 1680; and farther adorned in 1699. 

Christ-church, Newgate-street, 1687. 

St. Christopher’s, Tlireadneedlc-street, (since taken down to make 
room for the Bank,) repaired in 1696. 

St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, taken down 1680, and rebuilt 
by Sir Christopher Wren, 1682. 

St. Clement’s, East Cheap, St. Clement’s lane, 1686. 

St. Dionis Back, Lime-street, 1674. 

St. Dunstan’s in the Em Tower-street, repaired in 1698. 

St. Edmond’s the King, Lombard-street, rebuilt in 1674. 

St. George, Botolph Lane, 1674. 

St. James, Garlick-hill, 1683. 

St. James, Westminster, 1675. 

St. Lawrence Jewry, Cateaton-street, 1677. 

St. Magnus, London-bridge, 1676; and the steeple in 1705. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury, 1690. 

St. Margaret Pattens, Little Tower-street, 1687. 

St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 1684. 

St. Mary Abcliurch, Abchurch-lane, 168G. 

St. Mary’s at hill, St. Mary’s hill, 1672. 

St. Mary’s Aldermary, Bow-lane, 1672. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, 1685. 

St. Mary Somerset, Quecnhithe, Thames-street, 1685. 

St. Mary-le-Bow, Chcapside, 1685. This church was built on 
the wall of a very ancient one in the early time of the Roman 
colony; the roof is arched, and supported with ten Corinthian 
columns; but the principal ornament is the steeple, which i' 
deemed an admirable piece of architecture, not to be paralleled 
by that of any other parochial church. It rises from the ground 
a square tower, plain at bottom, and is carried up to a consider¬ 
able height in this shape, hut with more ornament as it advances. 
The principal decoration of the lower part is the door-case ; - 
lofty, noble arch, faced with a bold and well-wrought rustic, raised 
on a plain solid course from the foundation. Within the arch, 
is a portal of the Doric order, with well-proportioned columns; 
the frieze is ornamented with triglyphs, and with sculpture in the 
metopes. There are some other slight ornaments in this part. 
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which is terminated by an elegant cornice, over which rises a 
’ plain course, from which the dial projects. Above this, in each 
face, there is an arched window, with Ionic pilasters at the sides. 
The entablature of the order is well wrought; it has the swell¬ 
ing frieze, and supports on the cornice an elegant balustrade,' 
with Attic pillars over Ionic columns. These sustain elegant 
* scrolls, on which are placed urns with flames, and from this part 
the 6teeple rises circular. There is a plain course to the height 
of half the scrolls, and upon this is raised an elegant circular 
series of Corinthian columns. These support a second balus¬ 
trade with scrolls; aud above there is placed another series of 
columns of the Composite order; while, from the entablature, 
rises a set of scrolls supporting the spire, which is placed on 
balls, and terminated by a globe, on which is fixed a vane, 

St. Mary Woolnotli’s, Lombard-street, repaired in 1677, 

St Mary, Aldermanbury, rebuilt 1677. 

St. Matthew, Friday-street, 1685. 

St. Michael, Bosinghall-street, 1679. 

St. Michael Iloyal, College-hill, 1694. 

St Michael, Queenhithe, Trinity-lane, 1677, 

St Michael, Wood-street, 1675. 

St Michael, Crooked-lane, 1688. 

St Michael, Cornhill, 1072. ' * 

St Mildred, Bread-street, 1685. 

St Mildred, Poultry, 1676. 

St. Nicholas, Cole abbey, Old Fish-street, 1677. 

St Olave’s, Old Jewry, 1675. 

St Peter’s, Cornhill, 1681. 

St Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill, 1G70. 

St. Stephen’s, Colcmau-street, 1676. 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, behind the Mansion-house, 1676. Many 
encomiums have been bestowed on this church for its interior 
beauties. The dome is finely proportioned to the church, and 
divided into small compartments, decorated with great elegance, 
and crowned with a lantern: the roof is also divided into com¬ 
partments, and supported by noble Corinthian columns raised 
on their pedestals. This church has three aisles and a cross aisle, 
is 75 feet Jong, 56 broad, 54 high, and 58 to the lantern. It is 
famous all over Europe, and justly reputed the master-piece of 
Sir Christopher Wren. There is not a beauty of which the 
plan would admit, that is not to be found here in its greatest 
perfection. 

St. Swithin’s, Cannon-street, 1675. 

St. Vedast, Foster-lane, 1697. 


"While these churches, and other public build¬ 
ings, were going forward under the direction of 
Sir Christopher Wren, King Charles did not con¬ 
iine his improvements to England alone, but com- 
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mantled Sir William Bruce, bart. Grand Master 
of Scotland, to rebuild the palace of Holy rood 
House at Edinburgh; which was accordingly exe¬ 
cuted by that architect in the best Augustan stile* 

During the prosecution of the great works above* 
described, the private business of the Society was 
not neglected; Lodges were held at different 
places, and many new ones constituted, to which 
the best architects resorted. 

In 1674, the Earl of Rivers resigned the office of 
Grand Master, and was succeeded by George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham. He left the care of 
the Brethren to his wardens, and Sir Christopher 
Wren, who still continued to act as Deputy. In 
1679, the Duke resigned in favour of Henry Ben- 
net, Earl of Arlington. Though this nobleman 
was too deeply engaged in state-affairs to attend 
to the duties of Masonry, the Lodges continued 
to meet regularly under his sanction, and many 
respectable gentlemen joined the Fraternity. 

On the death of the King in^ 1685, James II. 
succeeded to the throne; during whose reign the 
Fraternity were much neglected. The Earl of Ar¬ 
lington dying this year, the Lodges met in com¬ 
munication, and elected Sir Christopher Wren 
Grand Master, who appointed Mr. Gabriel Cibber 
and Mr. Edward Strong * his wardens. Mhsonry 
continued in a declining state for many years, and a 
few Lodges only occasionally met in different places. 

At the Revolution, the Society was so much re¬ 
duced in the south of England, that no more than 
seven regular Lodges met in London and its sub¬ 
urbs, of which two only were worthy of notice; the 

- or- 

* Both these gentlemen were members of the old Lodge of St. 
Paul with Sir Christopher Wren, and bore a principal share in all 
the improvements which took place after the fire of London ; the 
latter, in particular, displayed his abilities in the cathedra) of St. 
Paul. 
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old Lodge of St. Paul’s, over which Sir Christo¬ 
pher had presided during the building of that 
structure; and a Lodge at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Southwark, over which Sir Robert Clayton, then 
.lord mayor of London, presided, during the re¬ 
building of that hospital. # 

King William, having been privately initiated 
into Masonry in 1695, approved the choice of Sir 
Christopher Wren as Grand Master, and ho¬ 
noured the Lodges with his royal sanction ; parti¬ 
cularly one at Hampton Court; at which, ft is said, 
his majesty frequently presided during the build¬ 
ing of the new part of that palace. Kensington 
Palace was built during this reign, under the di¬ 
rection of Sir Christopher; as were also Chelsea- 
hospital, and the palace of Greenwich; the latter 
of which had been recently converted into an hos¬ 
pital for seamen, and finished after the design of 
Inigo Jones. 

At a general assembly and feast of the Masons 
in 16*97, many noble and eminent brethren were 
present; and among the rest, Charles Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, who was at that time Master 
of the Lodge at Chichester. His Grace was pro¬ 
posed and elected Grand Master for the following 
year; and having engaged Sir Christopher Wren 
to act as his Deputy, he appointed Edward Strong, 
senior, and Edward Strong, junior, his wardens. 
His grace continued in office only one year, and 
was succeeded by Sir Christopher, who continued 
at the head of the Fraternity till the death of the 
King in 1702. 

During the following reign, Masonry made no 
considerable progress. Sir Christopher’s age and 
infirmities drawing off his attention from the duties 
of his office, the Lodges decreased, and the annual 


* See the Book of Constitutions, 1738, p. 108, 107. 
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festivals were entirely neglected The old Lodge 
of St. Paul, and a few others, continued to meet 
regularly, but consisted of few members, f To 
increase their numbers, a proposition was made, 
and afterwards agreed to, that the privileges of 

MASONRY SHOULD NO LONGER BE RESTRICTED TO 
OPERATIVE MASONS, BUT EXTEND TO MEN OF VA¬ 
RIOUS PROFESSIONS, PROVIDED THEY WERE REGU¬ 
LARLY APPROVED AND INITIATED INTO THE ORDER. 
In consequence of this resolution, many new regu¬ 
lations took place, and the Society once more rose 
into notice and esteem. 

SECT. VII. 

History of the Revival of Masonry in the South 

of England . 

On the accession of George I. the Masons in 
London and its environs, finding themselves de¬ 
prived of Sir Christopher Wren, and their annual 
meetings discontinued, resolved to cement them¬ 
selves under a new Grand Master, and to revive 
the communications and annual festivals of the 
Society. With this view, the Lodges at the Goose 
and Gridiron in St. Paul's Church-yard, the 
Crown in Parker's lane, near Drury-lane, the 
Apple-tree Tavern, in Charles-strect, Covcnt-Gar- 
den, and the Rummer and Grapes Tavern, in 
Channel-row, Westminster, the only four Lodges 
in being in the south of England at that time,"' 
with some other old Brethren, met at the Apple- 
tree Tavern above-mentioned in February 1717; 
and, having voted the oldest Master-mason then 
present into the chair, constituted themselves a 
Grand Lodge, pro tempore, in due form. At this 


* Book of Constitutions, 1738, p. 108. 

I 


f Ibid. 
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meeting it was resolved to revive the Quarterly 
'‘Communications of the Fraternity; and to hold 
the next annual assembly and feast on the 24th of 
June, at the Goose and Gridiron in St. Paul’s 
Churchward (in compliment to the oldest Lodge, 
which then met there), for the purpose of electing 
a Grand Master among themselves, till they should 
' have the honour of a noble brother at their head. 
Accordingly, on St. John the Baptist’s day, 1717, 
in the third year of the reign of King George I., 
the assembly and feast were held at the said house; 
when the oldest Master-mason, and the Master 
of a Lodge, having taken the chair, a list of proper 
candidates for the office of Grand Master was pro¬ 
duced ; and the names being separately proposed, 
the Brethren, by a great majority of hands, elected 
Mr. Anthony Sayer Grand Master of Masons for 
the ensuing year; who was forthwith invested by 
the said oldest Master, installed by the Master of 
the oldest Lodge, and duly congratulated by the 
assembly, who paid him homage. The Grand 
Master then entered on the duties of his office, 
appointed his Wardens, and commanded the Bre¬ 
thren of the four Lodges to meet him and his 
Wardens quarterly in Communication; enjoining 
them, at the same time, to recommend to all the 
Fraternity a punctual attendance on the next an¬ 
nual assembly and feast. 

Amongst a variety of regulations which were pro¬ 
posed and agreed to at this meeting, was the fol¬ 
lowing : <£ That the privilege of assembling as Ma¬ 
sons, which had been hitherto unlimited*, should 

* A sufficient number of Masons met together within a certain 
''■strict, with the consent of the sheriff or chief magistrate of the 
place, were empowered, at this time, to make Masons, and practise 
the rites of Masonry, without warrant of Constitution. The privi¬ 
lege was inherent in themselves as individuals; and this privilege is 
still enjoyed by the two old Lodges now extant, which act by im¬ 
memorial constitution. 
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be vested in certain Lodges or assemblies of Ma¬ 
sons convened in certain places; and that every 1 
Lodge to be hereafter convened, except the four 
old Lodges at this time existing, should be legally 
authorised to act by a warrant from the Grand 
Master for the time being, granted to certain indi¬ 
viduals by petition, with the consent and appro¬ 
bation of the Grand Lodge in communication; and 
that without such warrant no Lodge should be here¬ 
after deemed regular or constitutional.'* In conse¬ 
quence cf this regulation, several new Lodges were 
soon after convened in different parts of London 
and its environs, and the Masters and Wardens of 
these Lodges were commanded to attend the meet¬ 
ings of the Grand Lodge, make a regular report 
of their proceedings, and transmit to the Grand 
Master, from time to time, a copy of any bye-laws 
they might form for their own government; that 
no laws established among them might be contrary 
to, or subversive of, the general regulations by 
which the Fraternity had been long governed, and 
which had been sanctioned by the four Lodges when 
convened as a Grand Lodge in 1717. 

In compliment to the Brethren of the four old 
Lodges by whom the Grand Lodge was first 
formed, it was resolved, “ That every privilege 
which they collectively enjoyed by virtue of their 
immemorial rights, they should still continue to 
enjoy; and that no law, rule, or regulation, to be 
hereafter made or passed in Grand Lodge, should 
ever deprive them of such privilege, or encroach 
on any landmark which was at that time established 
as the standard of Masonic government.” This 
resolution being confirmed, tne old Masons in the 
metropolis, agreeably to the resolutions of the Bre¬ 
thren at large, vested all their inherent privileges 
as individuals in the four old Lodges, in trust that 
they would never suffer the old charges ipid ancient 
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land-marks to be infringed. The four old Lodges 
^then agreed to extend their patronage to every 
Lodge which should hereafter be constituted by 
the Grand Lodge according to the new regulations 
of the Society; and, while such Lodges acted in 
conformity to the ancient constitutions of the 
Order, to admit their Masters and Wardens to 
share with them all the privileges of the Grand 
Lodge, excepting precedence of rank. 

Matters being thus amicably adjusted, the Bre¬ 
thren of the four old Lodges considered their at¬ 
tendance on the future Communications of the 
Society as unnecessary; and therefore, like the 
other Lodges, trusted implicitly to their Master 
and Wardens, resting satisfied that no measure of 
importance would be adopted without their appro¬ 
bation. The officers of the old Lodges, however, 
soon began to discover, that the new Lodges, being 
equally represented with them at the Communica¬ 
tions, might, in process of time, so far out-number 
the old ones, as to have it in their power, by a ma¬ 
jority, to encroach on, or even subvert, the privi¬ 
leges of the original Masons of England, which 
.had been centered in the four old Lodges, with the 
concurrence of the Brethren at large; therefore, 
they very wisely formed a code of laws for the fu¬ 
ture government of the Society; to which was an¬ 
nexed a .conditional clause, which the Grand 
Master for the time being, his successors, and the 
Master of every Lodge to be hereafter constituted, 
were bound to preserve inviolate in all time coming. 
To commemorate this circumstance, it has been 
customary since that time, for the Master of the 
oldest Lodge to attend every Grand Installation; 
and, taking precedence of all present, the Grand 
Master only excepted, to deliver the book of the 
original Constitutions to the newly installed Grand 
Master, on his engaging to support the Ancient 
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Charges and general regulations. The conditional 
clause above referred to runs thus: 

44 Every annual Grand Lodge has an inherent 
44 power and authority to make new regulations, 
*■ or to alter these, for the real benefit of this ancient 
“ Fraternity; provided always , that the old 

44 LAND-MARKS BE CAREFULLY PRESERVED: and 
46 that such alterations and new regulations be 
44 proposed and agreed to at the third quarterly 
44 communication preceding the annual grand 
44 feast ;> and that they be offered also to the peru- 
44 sal of all the Brethren before dinner, in writing, 
44 even of the youngest apprentice i the approbation 
44 and consent of the majority of all the Brethren 
44 present, being absolutely necessary to make the 
44 same binding and obligatory.” 

This remarkable clause, with thirty-eight regu¬ 
lations preceding it, all of which are printed in the 
first edition of the Book of Constitutions, were ap¬ 
proved, and confirmed by one hundred and fifty 
Brethren, at an annual assembly and feast held 
at Stationers’-hall on St. John the Baptist’s day, 
1721 *, and in their presence subscribed by the 
Master and Wardens of the four old Lodges on 
the one part: and by Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
then Grand Master; Theophilus Desaguliers, 
M. D. and F. R. S. Deputy Grand Master; Joshua 
Tirnson, and William Hawkins, Grand Wardens; 
and the Masters and Wardens of sixteen Lodges, 
which had been constituted between 1717 and 
1721, on the other part. 

By the above prudent precaution of our ancient 
Brethren, the original constitutions were esta- 
blished as the basis of all future Masonic jurisdic¬ 
tion in the South of England; and the ancient 
land-marks, as they are emphatically styled, or the 
boundaries set up as checks to innovation, were 


* See the first edition of the Book of Constitutions, p, 58. 
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carefully secured against the attacks of future in* 
% vaders. The four old Lodges, in consequence of 
the above compact, in which they considered them¬ 
selves as a distinct party, continued to act by their 
original authority; and, so far from surrendering 
any of their rights, had them frequently ratified 
and confirmed by the whole Fraternity in Grand 
Lodge assembled, who always acknowledged their 
independent and immemorial power to practise the 
rites of Masonry. No regulations of the Society 
which might hereafter take place could, therefore, 
operate with respect to those Lodges, if such regu¬ 
lations were contrary to, or subversive ofj the ori¬ 
ginal constitutions, by which only they were go¬ 
verned ; and while their proceedings were conform¬ 
able to those constitutions, no power known in 
Masonry could legally deprive them of any right 
or privilege which they had ever enjoyed. 

The necessity of fixing the original constitutions 
as the standard by which all future laws in the 
Society are to be regulated, was so clearly under¬ 
stood and defined by the whole Fraternity at this 
time, that it was established as an unerring rule, at 
every installation, public and private, for many 
years afterwards, to make the* Grand Master, and 
the Masters and Wardens of every Lodge, engage 
to support the original constitutions; to the ob¬ 
servance of which also, every Mason was bound at 
his initiation. Whoever acknowledges the univer¬ 
sality of Masonry to be its highest glory, must ad¬ 
mit the propriety of this conduct; for were no 
standard fixed for the government of the Society, 
Masonry might be exposed to perpetual variations, 
which would effectually destroy all the good effects 
that have hitherto resulted from its universality and 
extended progress. * 

* Whfen the earlier editions of this book were printed, the au¬ 
thor was not sufficiently acquainted with this part of the history of 
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During the administration of Mr. Sayer, the 
Society made little progress. Several Brethren 


Wfi < nry in England. The above particulars have been carefully 
exit acted from old records and authentic manuscripts, and are, in 
many points, confirmed by the old books of the Lodge of Anti¬ 
quity, as well as the first and second editions of the Book pf 
Constitutions. 

Hie following account of the four old Lodges may prove accept - 
able to many readers. 

]. The old Lodge of St. Paul, now named the Lodge of Anti¬ 
quity, formerly held at the Goose and Gridiron in St. Paul’s 
Church yard, is still extant (in 1820), and regularly meets at the 
Free-mason’s Tavern in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, 
on the fourth Wednesday of January, February, March, May, 
June, October, and November, every year. Hie Lodge is in a 
very flourishing state; and, under the direction of His Itoyal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, M. W. G. M. now possesses some 
valuable records and curious ancient relics. 

2. The old Lodge, No. 2, formerly held at the crown in Par- 
ker's-lane, Drury-lane, has been extinct above fifty years, by the 
death of its members. 

3. The old Lodge, No 3, formerly held at the Apple-tree Ta¬ 
vern, in Charles-strect, Covent Garden, has been dissolved many 
years. By the list of Lodges inserted in the Book of Constitutions 
printed in 1738, it appears, that, in February 1722-3, this Lodge 
was removed to the Queen’s Head, in Knave's Acre, on account 
of some difference among its members, and that the members who 
met there came under a new constitution; though, says the Book 
of Constitutions, they wanted it not f and ranked as No. 10, in the 
list. Thus they inconsiderately renounced their former rank under 
an immemorial constitution. 

4. Hie Lodge, No. 4, formerly Yield at the Rummer and Grapes 
Tavern, in Channel-row, Westminster, was thence removed to the 
Horn Tavern in New Palace Yard, where it continued to meet re¬ 
gularly till within these few years; when, finding themselves in a 
declining state, the members agreed to incorporate with a new and 
flourishing Lodge under the constitution of the Grand Lodge, in- 
titled The Somerset-house Lodge, which immediately assumed their 
rank. 

It is a question that will admit of some discussion, whether any 
of the above old Lodges can, while they exist as Lodges, surrender 
their rights; as those rights seem to have been granted by the old 
Masons of the metropolis to them in trust; and any individual 
member of the'four old Lodges might object to the surrender, and 
in that case they never could be given up. The four old Lodges 
always preserved their original power of making, passing, and 
raising Masons, being termed Masters' Lodges; while the other 
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joined the old Lodges; but there appear to have 
been only two new Lodges constituted under his 
auspices. 

Mr. Saver was succeeded, in 1718, by George 
Payne, Esq.; who was very assiduous in recom¬ 
mending a strict observance of the Communica¬ 
tions. He collected many valuable manuscripts 
on the subject of Masonry ; and, being determined 
to spare no pains to make himself acquainted with 
the original government of the Craft, he earnestly 
desired that the Brethren would bring to the 
Grand Lodge any old writings or records concern¬ 
ing the Fraternity, to shew the usages of ancient 
times. In consequence of this general intimation, 
several old copies of the Gothic constitutions were 
produced, arranged, and digested. 

On the 24th of June 1719 another assembly 
and feast was held at the Goose and Gridiron 
before-mentioned; when Dr. Desaguliers was una¬ 
nimously elected Grand Master. At this feast the 
old, regular, and peculiar toasts or healths of the 
Free-masons were introduced; and from this time 
we may date the rise of Free-masonry on its pre¬ 
sent plan in the South of England. The Lodges, 
which had considerably increased by the vigilance 
of the Grand Master, were visited by many old 
Masons, who had long neglected the Craft; several 
noblemen were initiated, and a number of new 
Lodges constituted. 

At an assembly and feast held at the Goose and 
Gridiron on the 24th June 1720, George Payne, 
esq. was re-elected Grand Master, and under his 
mild and vigilant administration the Lodges con¬ 
tinued to flourish. 


Lodges, for many years afterwards, had no such power; it having 
been the custom to past and raise the Masons made by' them at the 
Grand Lodge only* 
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This year, at some of the private Lodges, to the 
irreparable loss of the Fraternity, several valuable 
manuscripts, concerning the Lodges, regulations, 
charges, secrets, and usages of Masons (particu¬ 
larly one written by Mr. Nicholas Stone, the warden 
under Inigo .Tones), were too hastily burnt by some 
scrupulous Brethren, who were alarmed at the 
intended publication of the Masonic constitutions. 

At a Quarterly Communication held this year at 
the Goose and Gridiron, on the festival of St. 
John the Evangelist, it was agreed, That, in future, 
the new Grand Master shall be named and pro¬ 
posed to the Grand Lodge some time before the 
feast * ; and, if approved, and present, he shall be 
saluted as Grand Master elect: and that every 
Grand Master, when he is installed, shall have the 
sole power of appointing his deputy and wardens, 
according to ancient custom. 

At a Grand Lodge, held in ample form on Lady- 
day, 1721, Brother Payne proposed for his succes¬ 
sor, John Duke of Montagu, at that time Master 
of a Lodge. His Grace, being present, received 
the compliments of the Grand Lodge. The 
Brethren expressed great joy at the prospect of 
being once more patronised by the nobility; and 
unanimously agreed, that the next assembly and 
feast should be held at Stationers’-hall; and that 
a proper number of stewards should be appointed 
to provide the entertainment. Mr. Josiah Villc- 
nau, an upholder in the Borough, however, 
generously undertook the whole management of 
the business, and received the thanks of the Society 
for his attention. 

While Masonry was spreading its influence over 
the Southern part of the kingdom, it was not 

* By an old record of the Lodge of Antiquity it appears, that 
the new Grand Master was always proposed and presented for ap¬ 
probation in that Lodge, before his election in the Grand Lodge. 
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neglected in the North. The General Assembly, 
or Grand Lodge at York, continued regularly to 
meet as heretofore. In 1705, under th'e direction 
of Sir George Tempest, bart. then Grand Master, 
several Lodges met, and many worthy Brethren 
were initiated in York and its neighbourhood. Sir 
George being succeeded by the Right Hon. Robert 
Benson, lord mayor of York, many meetings of 
the Fraternity were held at different times in that 
city; and the grand feast during his mastership is 
said to have been very brilliant. Sir. William 
Robinson, bart. succeeded Mr. Benson in the 
office of Grand Master, and the Fraternity seem 
to have considerably increased in the North under 
his auspices. He was succeeded by Sir Walter 
Hawkesworth, bart. who governed the Society with 
great credit. At the expiration of his mastership, Sir 
George Tempest was elected, a second time, Grand 
Master; and from the time of his election in 1714 
to 1725, the Grand Lodge continued regularly to 
assemble in York, under the direction of Charles 
Fairfax, esq. Sir Walter* Hawkesworth, bart. 
Edward Bell, esq. Charles Bathurst, esq. Edward 
Thomson, esq. M. P. John Johnson, M. D. and 
John Marsden, esq.; all of whom, in rotation, 
during the above period, regularly filled the office 
of Grand Master in the North of England. 

From this account, which is authenticated by 
the books of the Grand Lodge in York, it appears, 
that the revival of Masonry in the South of Eng¬ 
land did not interfere with the proceedings of the 
Fraternity in the North. For a series of years the 
most perfect harmony subsisted between the two 
Grand Lodges, and private Lodges flourished in 
both parts of the kingdom under their separate 
jurisdiction. The only distinction which the Grand 
Lodge in the North appears to have retained after 
the revival of Masonry in the South, is in the title 
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which they claim* viz. The Grand Lodge of aU 
England; while the Grand Lodge in the South' 
passes only under the denomination of The Grand 
Lodge of England. The latter, on account of its 
situation, being encouraged by some of the princi¬ 
pal nobility, soon acquired consequence and repu¬ 
tation ; while the former, restricted to fewer, 
though not less respectable, members, seemed gra¬ 
dually to decline. Till within these few years, 
however, the authority of the Grand Lodge in York 
has neveivbcen challenged ; on the contrary, every 
Mason in the kingdom has always held it in the 
highest veneration, and considered himself bound 
by the charges which originally sprung from that 
assembly. To be ranked as descendants of the 
original York Masons, was the glory and boast of 
the Brethren in almost every country where Ma¬ 
sonry has been regularly established; and, from 
the prevalence and universality of the idea, that, in 
the city of York, Masonry was first authorised by 
charter, the Masons of England have received tri¬ 
bute from the first states in Europe. It is much 
to be regretted, that any separate interests should 
have destroyed the social intercourse of Masons; 
but it is no less remarkable than true, that the 
Brethren in the North and those in the South are 
now in a manner unknown to each other. Notwith¬ 
standing the pitch of eminence and splendour at 
which the Grand Lodge in London has arrived, 
neither the Lodges of Scotland nor Ireland court 
its correspondence. This unfortunate circumstance 
has been attributed to the introduction of a few 
modern innovations among the Lodges in the 
South. To remove this prejudice, the Grand 
Lodge resolved to resume the original practices 
of tne Society, and instituted a Lodge of Pro¬ 
mulgation, for the more regular diffusion of the 
Art. They also established a friendly intercourse 
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with the Grand Lodge of Scotland. As to the 
’coolness which has subsisted between the Grand 
Lodge in York and the Grand Lodge in London, 
another reason is assigned. A few Brethren at 
York, having, on some trivial occasion, seceded 
from their ancient Lodge, they applied to London 
for a warrant of constitution; and, without inquiry 
into the merits of the case, their application was 
honoured. Instead of being recommended to the 
Mother Lodge to be restored to favour, these Bre¬ 
thren were encouraged in their revolt;.and per¬ 
mitted, under the banner of the Grand Lodge in 
London, to open a new Lodge in the city of York 
itself. This unguarded act justly offended the 
Grand Lodge of York, and occasioned a breach, 
which time, and a proper attention to the rules of 
the Order, only can repair. * 


SECT. VIII. 


History of Masonry from its Revival in the South of 
England till the Death of King George I. 


The reputation of the Society being now esta¬ 
blished, many noblemen and gentlemen of the first 
rank desired to be received into the Lodges, which 
increased considerably during the administration 
of Mr. Payne. The duties of Masonry were 
found to be a pleasing relaxation from the fatigue 
of business; and in the Lodge, uninfluenced by 
politics or party, a happy union was effected among 
the most respectable characters in the kingdom. 


* As matter of history, I retain this statement of the preceding 
editions; but am happy, at the same time, to observe, that by the 
Act or Union all these differences have been cordially adjusted ; 
and there are no longer those distinctions in existence, which 
formed the opprobrium Of Masonry; viz. Antient and Modem. 

Editox. 
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On the 24-th of. June 1721, Grand Master Payne 
and his wardens, with the former grand officers, 
and the Masters and Wardens of twelve Lodges, 
met the Grand Master elect at the Queen’s Arms 
Tavern, in St. Paul’s Church-yardwhere the 
Grand Lodge was opened in ample form. Having 
confirmed the proceedings of the last Grand 
Lodge, several gentlemen were initiated into Ma¬ 
sonry at the request of the Duke of Montagu; and, 
among the rest, Philip Lord Stanhope, afterwards 
Earl of Chesterfield. From the Queen’s Arms 
the Grand Lodge marched in procession, in their 
clothing, to Stationers’-hall, in Ludgate-street, 
where they were joyfully received by one hundred 
and fifty Brethren, properly clothed. The Grand 
Master, having made the first procession round 
the hall, took an affectionate leave of his Brethren; 
and being returned to his place, the Duke of Mon¬ 
tagu was proclaimed his successor for the ensuing 
year. The general regulations which had been 
compiled by Mr. Payne in 1721 f, and compared 
with the ancient records and immemorial usages of 
the Fraternity, were read, and met with general 
approbation; after which Dr. Desaguliers delivered 
an elegant oration on Masonry* 

Soon after his election the Grand Master gave 
convincing proofs of his zeal and attention, by 
commanding Dr. Desaguliers and James Ander¬ 
son, A. M. men of genius and education, to revise, 
arrange, and digest the Gothic constitutions, old 
charges, and general regulations. This task they 
faithfully executed ; and at the ensuing Grand 
Lodge, held at the Queen’s Arms, St. Paul’s 
Churcli-yard, on the 27th of December 1721, 
being the festival of St. John the Evangelist, tlie 

* The old Lodge of Stv Paul's, now the Lodge of Antiquity, 
having been removed thither. • 

| Sec the Book of Constitutions printed in 1723. 

*7* - 
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same was presented for approbation. A committee 
of fourteen learned Brothers wks appointed to 
examine the manuscript, and make their report. 
On this occasion several very instructive lectures 
were delivered, and much useful information given 
by a few old Masons. 

At a Grand Lodge held at the Fountain Tavern 
in the Strand, in ample form, on the 25th of 
March 1722, the committee reported, that they 
had perused the manuscript, containing the his¬ 
tory, charges, regulations, &c. of Masonry; and, 
after some amendments, had approved thereof. 
The Grand Lodge ordered the whole to be pre¬ 
pared for the press, and printed with all possible 
expedition. This order was strictly obeyed, and 
within less than two years the Book of Constitu¬ 
tions appeared in print, under the following title : 
“ The Book of Constitutions of the Free-Masons; 
“ containing the History, Charges, Regulations, 
“ &c. of that Most Ancient and Right Worshipful 
** Fraternity. For the Use of the Lodges.” 
London, 1723. 

In January' 1722-3, the Duke of Montagu re¬ 
signed the office of Grand Master in favour of the 
I uke of Wharton, who was very ambitious to attain 
it. His resignation proceeded from the motive of 
reconciling the Brethren to this nobleman, who 
had incurred their displeasure, by having con¬ 
vened, in opposition to the resolutions of the 
Grand Lodge on the 25.th of March, an irregular 
assembly oi‘ Masons at Stationers’-hall, on the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, in order to get 
himself elected Grand Master. The Duke of 
Wharton, sensible of the impropriety of his con¬ 
duct, publicly ackowledged his error; and, pro¬ 
mising in future a strict conformity and obedience 
to the resolutions of the Society, he was, with the 
general consent of the Brethren, approved as Grand 
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Master elect for the ensuing year. His Grace was 
regularly invested and installed on the 17th of 
January 1722-3, by the Duke of Montagu, and 
congratulated by upwards of twenty-five Lodges, 
who were present in the Grand Lodge on that 
occasion. The diligence and attention of the 
Duke of Wharton to the duties of his new' office 
soon recovered and established his reputation in 
the Society; and under his patronage Masonry 
made a considerable progress in the South of 
England. w During his presidency, the office of 
Grand Secretary was first established, and William 
Cowper, esq. appointed, who executed the duties 
of that department several years. 

The Duke of Buccleugh succeeded the Duke of 
Wharton, in 1723. Being* absent on the annual 
festival, he was installed by proxy at Merchant- 
taylors’-hall, in presence of 400 Masons. This 
nobleman was no less attached to Masonry than 
his predecessor. 

In the following year his Grace was succeeded 
by the Duke of Richmond, under whose admi¬ 
nistration the Committee of Charity * was in¬ 
stituted. f Lord Paisley, afterwards Earl of 

* Now called the Lodge of Benevolence. Editor. 

t The Duke of Buccleugh first proposed the scheme of raising 
a general fund for distressed Masons. Lord Paisley, Dr. Desagu- 
liers, Colonel Houghton, and a few other Brethren, supported the 
Duke’s proposition; and the Grand Lodge appointed a committee 
to consider of the most effectual means of carrying the scheme into 
execution. The report of the committee was transmitted to the 
Lodges, and afterwards approved by the Grand Lodge. The dis¬ 
posal of the charity was first vested in seven Brethren; but this 
number being found too small, nine more were added. It was 
afterwards resolved, that twelve Masters of contributing Lodges, 
in rotation, with the Grand Officers, should form the Committee; 
and by another regulation since made, it has been determined, that 
all Past and Present Grand Officers, with the Masters of all regu¬ 
lar Lodges which shall have contributed within twelve months to 
the charity, shall be memberrof the Committee. 

Hie Committee meets four times In the year, by virtue of a sum¬ 
mons from the Grand Master or his Deputy. The petitions of 
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Abercorn, having been active in promoting this 
new establishment, was elected Grand Master in the 
end of the year 1725. Being in the countiy at 
the time, his lordship was installed by proxy. 
During his absence, Dr. Desaguliers, who had 
been appointed his Deputy, was very attentive to 
the duties of his office, by visiting the Lodges, and 
diligently promoting Masonry. On liis lordship’s 
return to town, the Earl of Inchiquin was proposed 
to succeed him, and was elected in February 
1726. The Society now flourished in* town and 
country; and under the patronage of this nobleman 
the Art was propagated with considerable success. 
This period was rendered remarkable, by the Bre¬ 
thren of Wales first uniting under the banner of 
the Grand Lodge in London. In Wales are found 
some venerable remains of ancient Masonry, and 
many stately ruins of castles, executed in the 
Gothic style, which evidently demonstrate that in 
former times the Fraternity must have met with 
great encouragement in that part of the island. 
Soon after this union, the office of Provincial 


the Brethren who apply for charity are considered at these meetings; 
and if the petitioner be found a deserving object, he is immediately 
relieved with five pounds ; if the circumstances of his case are of a 
peculiar natuie, his petition is referred to the next Communication, 
where he is relieved with any sum the Committee may have speci¬ 
fied, not exceeding twenty guineas at one time. By these means 
the distressed have always found ready relief from this general 
charity, which is solely supported by the voluntary contributions of 
different Lodges out of their private funds, without being burden¬ 
some on any member of the Society. 

Thus the Committee of Charity has been established among the 
Free and Accepted Masons in London; and though the sums an¬ 
nually expended to relieve distressed Brethren have, for several 
years past, amounted to many thousand pounds, there still remains 
a considerable sum in reserve, which is continually accumulating 
by fresh contributions. 

All complaints and informations arp considered at the Committee 
of Charity; from which a report is made to the next Grand Lodge, 
where it is generally approved. 
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Grand Master * was instituted, and the first depu¬ 
tation granted by Earl Inchiquin, on the 10th of 
May 1727, to Hugh Warburton, esq. for North 
Wales ; and on the 24th of June following, to Sir 
Edward Mansell, bart. for South Wales. The 
Lodges in the country now began to increase, and 
deputations were granted to several gentlemen, to 
hold the office of Provincial Grand Master in dif¬ 
ferent parts of England, as well as in some places 
abroad where Lodges had been constituted by 
English Masons; and during the Earl of Inchi- 
quin’s mastership, a warrant was issued for open¬ 
ing a new Lodge at Gibraltar. 

Among the noble edifices which were finished 
during the presidency of this nobleman, was that 
excellent structure, the church of St. Martin in the 
Fields; the foundation-stone of which, it being a 
royal parish church, was laid, in the king’s name, 
on the 29th of March 1721, by Brother Gibb, the 
architect, in presence of the Lord Almoner, the 
surveyor-general, and a large company of the 
Brethren. 

* A Provincial Grand Master is the immediate representative of 
the Grand Master in the district over which he is limited to preside ; 
and being invested with the power and honour of a Deputy Grand 
Master in his province, may constitute Lodges therein, if the con¬ 
sent of the Masters and Wardens of three Lodges already con¬ 
stituted within his district have been obtained, and the Grand 
Lodge in London has pot disapproved thereof. He wears the 
clothing of a Grand Officer, and ranks in all public assemblies im¬ 
mediately after Past Deputy, Grand Masters. He must in person, 
or by deputy, attend the quarterly meetings of the Masters and 
Wardens of the Lodges in his district, and transmit to the Grand 
Lodge, once in every year,'the proceedings of those meetings, with 
a regular state of the Lodges under his-jurisdiction. His officers 
are permitted to wear an apron lined with blue silk, within the 
province; but that privilege does not extend beyond it. 
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SECT. IX. 

History of Masonry in England during the Reign 

of King George II. 

The first Grand Lodge after the accession of 
George II. to the throne, was held at the Devil 
Tavern, Temple-bar, on the 24th of June 1727; 
at which were present, the Earl of Inchiquin, 
Grand Master, his officers, and the Masters and 
Wardens of forty Lodges. At this meeting, it was 
resolved to extend the privilege of voting in Grand 
Lodge to Past Grand Wardens *; that privilege 
having been heretofore restricted to Past Grand 
Masters, by a resolution of 21st November 1724; 
and to Past Deputies, by another resolution of 
28th February 1726. 

The Grand Master having been obliged to take 
a journey into Ireland before the expiration of his 
office, his lordship transmitted a letter to William 
Cowper, esq. his Deputy, requesting him to con¬ 
vene a Grand Lodge for the purpose of nominating 
Lord Colcrane Grand Master for the ensuing 
year. A Grand Lodge was accordingly convened 
on the 19th of December 1727; when his lordship 
was regularly proposed Grand Master elect, and, 
being unanimously approved, on the 27 th of the 
same month, was duly invested with the ensigns of 
his high office at a grand feast at Mercers’-hall, in 
the presence of a numerous company of the Bre- 

* This privilege was certainly a peculiar favour; for the Grand 
Lodge, by the old Constitutions, could consist only of the Masters 
and Wardens of regular Lodges, with the Grand Master and his 
Wardens at their head; and it had been customary even for these 
Officers, at their annual election, and on other particular occasions, 
to withdraw, and leave the Masters and Wardens of the Lodges to 
consult together, that no undue influence might warp their 
opinion. 
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thren. His lordship attended two Communications 
during his Mastership, and seemed to pay consider¬ 
able attention to the duties of his office. He 
constituted several new Lodges, and granted a 
deputation to hold a Lodge in St. Bernard-street, 
Madrid. At the last Grand Lodge under his 
lordship’s auspices, Dr. Desaguliers moved, that 
the ancient office of Stewards might be revived, to 
assist the Grand Wardens in preparing the feast; 
when it was agreed that their appointment should 
be annual, and the number restricted to twelve. 

Lord Kingston succeeded Lord Colerane, and 
was invested with the ensigns of his high office on 
the 27th of December 1728, at a grand feast held 
at Merccrs’-hall. His lordship’s zeal and attach¬ 
ment to the Fraternity were very conspicuous, not 
only by his regular attendance on the Communi¬ 
cations, but by a generous present to the Grand 
Lodge, of a curious pedestal, a rich cushion with 
gold knobs and fringes, a velvet bag, and a new 
jewel set in gold for the use of the Secretary. 
During his lordship’s administration, the Society 
flourished at home and abroad. Many Lodges 
were constituted ; and, among the rest, a deputation 
was granted to George Pomfret, esq. authorising 
him to open a new Lodge at Bengal. This gen¬ 
tleman first introduced Masonry into the English 
settlements in India, where it has since made such 
rapid progress, that, within these few years, up¬ 
wards of fifty Lodges have been constituted there, 
eleven of which are now held in Bengal. The 
annual remittances to the charity and public funds 
of the Society, from this and the other factories of 
the East India Company, amount to a considerable 
sura. 

At a Grand Lodge held at the Devil Tavern on 
the 27 th of December 1729, Nathaniel Blackerby, 
esq. the Deputy Grand Master, being in the chair, 
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in the absence of Lord Kingston, produced a letter 
from his lordship, authorising him to propose the 
Duke of Norfolk to be Grand Master for the en¬ 
suing year. This nomination meeting with general 
consent, the usual compliments were paid to his 
Grace, who, being present, was saluted Grand 
Master elect; and at an assembly and feast at 
Merchant-taylors’-hall on the 29th of January fol¬ 
lowing, he was duly invested and installed, according 
to ancient form, in the presence of a numerous and 
brilliant company of Masons. His absence in 
Italy, soon after his election, prevented him from 
attending more than one Communication during 
his Mastership; but the business of the Society 
was diligently executed by Mr. Blackerby, his De¬ 
puty, on whom the whole management devolved. 
Among other signal proofs of his Grace’s attachment 
to the Society, he transmitted from Venice to 
England the following imble presents-for the use of 
the Grand Lodge: 1. Twenty * pounds to the 
charity. 2. A large iblio book of the finest writing 
paper, for the records of the Grand Lodge, richly 
bound in Turkey and gilt, with a curious frontis¬ 
piece in vellum, containing the arms of Norfolk, 
amply displayed, and a Latin inscription of the 
family titles, with the arms of Masonry elegantly 
emblazoned. 3. A sword of state for the Grand 
Master ; being the old trusty sword of Gustavus 
Adolphus King of Sweden, which was next worn by 
his brave successor in war, Bernard Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, with both their names on the blade, and 
further enriched with the arms of Norfolk, in silver, 
on the scabbard. For these presents his Grace was 
voted the public thanks of the Society. 

It is not surprising that Masonry, should flourish 
under so respectable a banner. His Grace ap¬ 
pointed a Provincial Grand Master over the 
Lodges in the Circle of Lower Saxony, and esta- 
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blished by deputation a Provincial Grand Lodge at 
New Jersey, in America. A provincial patent was 
also made out under his auspices for Bengal. From 
this period we may date the commencement of the 
consequence and reputation of the Society in 
Europe; as daily applications were made for con¬ 
stituting new Lodges, and the most respectable 
characters of the age desired their names to be en¬ 
rolled in our records. 

The Duke of Norfolk was succeeded by Lord 
Lovel, afterwards Earl of Leicester, who was in¬ 
stalled at Mercers’-hall on the 29th of March 
1731. His lordship, being at the time much in¬ 
disposed with an ague, was obliged to withdraw 
soon after his installation. Lord Colerane, how¬ 
ever, acted as proxy during the feast. On the 
14th of May, the first Grand Lodge after Lord 
Lovel’s election, was held at the Rose Tavern in 
Mary-le-bone; when it was voted, that in future 
all Past Grand Masters, and their Deputies, shall 
be admitted members of the Quarterly Com¬ 
mittees of Charity, and that every Committee shall 
have power to vote five pounds for the relief of any 
distressed Mason; but no larger sum, without the 
consent of the Grand Lodge in Communication 
being first had and obtained. This resolution is 
still in force. * 

During the presidency of Lord Lovel, the nobi¬ 
lity made a point of honouring the Grand Lodge 
with their presence. The Dukes of Norfolk and 
Richmond, the Earl of Inchiquin, and Lords 
Colerane and Montagu, with several other persons 
of distinction, generally attended; and though the 
subscriptions from the Lodges were inconsiderable, 
the Society was enabled to relieve many worthy 
objects with small stuns. As an encouragement to 


* See the note in p. 204, 205. 
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gentlemen to accept the office of Steward, it was. 
Ordered, that in future each Steward should have 
the privilege of nominating his successor at every 
annual grand feast. 

The most remarkable event of Lord Lovel’s ad*? 
ministration was, the initiation of Francis Duke of 
Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. By virtue of a deputation 
from his lordship, a Lodge was held at the Hague, 
where his Highness was received into the First Two 
Degrees of the Order. At this Lodge, Philip 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, then ambassador 
there, presided; — Strickland, esq. acted as 
Deputy, and Mr. Benjamin Hadley, with a Dutch 
Brother, as Wardens. His Highness coming to 
England the same year, was advanced to the 
Third Degree, at an occasional Lodge convened 
for the purpose, at Iloughtoa-hall in Norfolk, the 
seat of Sir Robert Walpole; as was also Thomas 
Pelham, Duke of Newcastle. 

The Society being now in a very flourishing 
state, deputations were granted from England, for 
establishing Lodges in Russia and Spain. 

Lord Viscount Montagu was installed Grand 
Master, at an assembly and feast at Merchant* 
taylors-hall on the 19th of April 1732. Among 
the distinguished personages present on that occa* 
sit>n were, the Dukes of Montagu and Richmond; 
the Earl of Strathmore; and Lords Colerane, 
Teynham, and Carpenter; Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir William Keith, barts. and above four hundred 
other Brethren. At this meeting it was first pro¬ 
posed to have a country feast, and agreed that the 
Brethren should dine together at Hampstead on 
the 24th of June, for which purpose cards of invi¬ 
tation were sent to several of the nobility. On the 
day appointed, the Grand Master and his Officers, 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, the Earl of 
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Strathmore, Lords Carpenter and Teynham, and 
above a hundred other Brethren, met at the Spikes,' 
at Hampstead, where an elegant dinner was pro¬ 
vided* Soon after dinner, the Grand Master 
resigned the chair to Lord Teynham, and from 
that time till the expiration of his office never 
attended another meeting of the Society. His 
lordship granted a deputation for constituting a 
Lodge at Valenciennes, in French Flanders, and 
another for opening a new Lodge at the Hotel de 
Bussy, in r Paris. Several other Lodges were also 
constituted under his lordship’s auspices; but the 
Society was particularly indebted to Thomas 
Batson, esq. the Deputy Grand Master, who was 
very attentive jjp the duties of his office, and care¬ 
fully superintended the government of the Craft. 

The Earl of Strathmore succeeded Lord Mon¬ 
tagu in the office of Grand Master, and, being in 
Scotland at the time, was installed by proxy at an 
assembly at Mercers’-hall on the 7th of June 1733. 
On the 13th of December a Grand Lodge was held 
at the Devil Tavern, at which*his lordship and his 
officers, the Earl of Crawford, Sir Robert Mansel, 
a number of Past Grand Officers, and the Masters 
and Wardens of fifty-three Lodges, were present. 
Several regulations were confirmed at this meeting 
respecting the Committee of Charity; and it was 
determined, that all complaints in future to be 
brought before the Grand Lodge, should be pre¬ 
viously examined by the Committee, and thence 
referred to the next Communication* 

The history of the Society at this period affords 
few remarkable instances to record. Some con¬ 
siderable donations were collected, and distributed 
among distressed Masons, to encourage the settle¬ 
ment of a new colony, which had been just esta¬ 
blished at Georgia, in America. Lord Strathmore 
shewed every attention to the duties of his office, 
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and regularly attended the .meetings of the Grand 
•Lodge: under his auspices the Society flourished 
at home and abroad, and many handsome presents 
were received from the East Indies. Eleven Ger¬ 
man Masons applied for authority to open a new 
Lodge at Hamburgh, under the patronage of the 
Grand Lodge of England, for which purpose his 
lordship was pleased to grant a deputation; and 
soon after, several other Lodges were constituted 
in Holland under the English banner. 

The Earl of Strathmore was succeeded by the 
Earl of Crawford, who was installed at Mercers'- 
hall on the 30th of March 1734. Public affairs 
attracting his lordship's attention, the Communi¬ 
cations during his administration ^ere neglected. 
After eleven months’ vacation, however, a Grand 
Lodge was convened, at which his lordship at¬ 
tended, and apologised for kis long absence. To 
atone for past omission, he commanded two Com¬ 
munications to be held in little more than six 
weeks. The Dukes of Richmond and Buccleugh, 
the Earl of Balcarras, Lord Weymouth, and other 
eminent persons, honoured the Grand Lodge with 
their presence during the Earl of Crawford's pre¬ 
sidency. 

The most remarkable proceedings of the Society 
at this period related to a new edition of the Book 
of Constitutions, which bBother James Anderson 
was ordered to prepare for the press: and which 
made its appearance in January 1738, consider¬ 
ably enlarged and improved. 

Among the new regulations which took place 
under the administration of Lord Crawford, was 
the following: That if any Lodge within the bills 
of mortality shall cease to meet during twelve ca¬ 
lendar months, the said Lodge shall be erased from 
the list; and if re-instated, shall lose its former 
rank. Some additional privileges were granted to 
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the Stewards, in consequence of an application for 
that purpose; and to encourage gentlemen to serve 
the office, it was agreed, that, in future, all Grand 
Officers, the Grand Master excepted, shall be 
elected out of that body. A few resolutions also 
passed respecting illegal conventions of Masons, 
at which it was reported many persons had been 
initiated into Masonry on small and unworthy 
considerations. 

The Earl of Crawford seems to have made an¬ 
other encroachment on the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge in the city of York, by constituting 
two Lodges within their district; and by granting, 
without their consent, three deputations, one for 
Lancashire, a second for Durham, and a third for 
Northumberland. This circumstance the Grand 
Lodge in York highly resented, and ever after 
seems to have viewed the proceedings of the Bre¬ 
thren in the South with a jealous eye; as all 
friendly intercourse ceased, and the York Masons 
from that moment considered* *• their interests dis¬ 
tinct from the Masons under the Grand Lodge 
in London. * 

Lord Weymouth succeeded the Earl of Craw¬ 
ford in the office of Grand Master, and was in¬ 
stalled at Mercers-hall on the 17th of April 1735, 
in presence of the Dukes of Richmond and Athol; 
the Earls of Crawford, Winchilsea, Balcarras, 

* In confirmation of the above fact, I shall here insert a para¬ 
graph, copied from the Book of Constitutions, published in 1758. 
After inserting a list of Provincial Grand Masters appointed for 
different places abroad, it is thus expressed: “<■ All these foreign 
“ Lodges are under the patronage of our Grand Master of Eng- 
“ land; but the old Lodge at York city, and the Lodges of Scot- 

*• land, Ireland, France, and Italy, affecting independency, are 
“lender their own Grand Masters: though they have the same 
‘HKmstitutions, charges, regulations, &c. for substance, with their 
« Brethren of England, and are equally zealous for the Augustan 
style, and the secrets of the ancient and honourable Fraternity." 
Book of Constitutions, 1758, p. 196. 
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Wemys, and Loudon; the Marquis of Beaumont; 
•Lords Cathcart and Vere Bertie; Sir Cecil Wray 
and Sir Edward Mansel, Barts, and a splendid 
company of other Brethren. Several Lodges were 
constituted during Lord Weymouth’s presidency; 
and among the rest, the Stewards’-Lodge. His 
lordship granted a deputation to hold a Lodge at 
the seat of the Duke of Richmond, at Aubigny, in 
France; and, under his patronage, Masonry ex¬ 
tended considerably in foreign countries. He also 
issued warrants to open a new Lodge at Lisbon, 
and another at Savannah, in Georgia; and, by 
his special appointment, provincial patents were 
made out for South America, and Gambay, in 
West Africa. 

Lord Weymouth never honoured any of the 
Communications with his presence during his pre¬ 
sidency; but this omission was the less noticed, on 
account of the vigilance and attention of his Deputy, 
John Ward, Esq. afterwards Lord Viscount Dud¬ 
ley and Ward, who applied with the utmost dili¬ 
gence to promote the interest and prosperity of 
the Society. 

One circumstance occurred while Lord Wey¬ 
mouth was Grand Master, of which it may be 
necessary to take notice. The twelve Stewards, 
with Sir Robert Lawley, Master of the Stewards* 
Lodge, at their head, appeared, for the first time, 
in their new badges at a Grand Lodge held at the 
Devil Tavern on the 11th of December 1735. On 
this occasion they were not permitted to vote as 
individuals; but it being afterwards proposed that 
they should enjoy this privilege, and that the 
Stewards* Lodge should in future be represented 
in Grand Lodge by twelve members, many Lodges 
objected to the measure as an encroachment on the 
privilege of every other Lodge which had been 
previously constituted. When the motion was put 
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for confirmation, sucli a disturbance ensued, that 
the Grand Lodge was obliged to be closed before 
the sentiments of the Brethren could be collected on 
the subject. Of late years the punctilio has been 
waved, and the twelve Stewards are now permitted 
to vote in every Communication as individuals. * ** 

The Earl of Loudon succeeded Lord Wey¬ 
mouth, and was installed Grand Master at Fisli- 
mongers’-hall on the 15th of April 1736. The 
Duke of Richmond; the Earls of Albemarle and 
Crawford; Lords Harcourt, Erskine, and South- 
well; Mr. Anstis, garter king at arms, Mr. Brady, 
lion king at arms, and a numerous company of other 
Brethren, were present on this occasion. His lord- 
ship constituted several Lodges, and granted three 
provincial deputations, during his presidency, viz. 
one for New England, another for South Carolina, 
and a third for Cape Coast Castle, in Africa. 

The Earl of Darnley was elected Grand Master, 
and duly installed at Fishmongcrs’-lmll on the 28th 
of April 1737, in presence of.the Duke of Rich- 


* It was not till the year 1770 dial this privilege was strictly 
warranted; when, at a Grand Lodge, on the 7th of February, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, the following reso¬ 
lution passed: “ As the right of the Members of the Stewards’ 

** Lodge in general to attend the Committee of Charity appears 
11 doubtful, no mention of such right being made in the laws of 
the Society, the Grand Lodge are of opinion, That they have no 
et general right to attend ; but it is hereby resolved. That the 
“ Stewards' Lodge be allowed the privilege of sending a number 
“ of Brediren, equal to .any other four Lodges, to every future 
“ Committee of Charity ; and that, as the Master of each private 
« Lodge only has a right to attend, to make a proper distinction 
§#j between die Stewards’ Lodge and the other Lodges, tiiat die 
’ * 1 Master and three other Members pf that Lodge be permitted to 
“ attend at every succeeding Committee on behalf of the said 
“ Lodge." This resolution, however, was declared not to be in¬ 
tended to deprive any Lodge, which had been previously consti¬ 
tuted, of its regular rank and precedence. Notwithstanding this 
express provision, a privilege has been lately granted to die Stew- 
ards^^odge, of taking precedence of all the .other Lodges, the 
two oldest not excepted. 
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rnond, the Earls of Crawford and Wemys, Lord 
Gray, and many other respectable Brethren. The 
most remarkable event of his lordship’s adminis¬ 
tration was, the initiation of the late Frederic 
Prince of Wales, his late majesty’s father, at an 
occasional Lodge convened for the purpose at the 
palace of Kew, over which Dr. Desaguliers pre¬ 
sided as Master. Lord Baltimore, Col. Lumley, 
the Hon. Major Madden, and several other Bre¬ 
thren, were present. His Royal Highness was 
advanced to the Second Degree at *1116 same 
Lodge; and at another Lodge, convened at the 
same place soon after, was raised to the degree of 
-a Master Mason. 

There cannot be a better proof of the flourishing 
state of the Society at this time, than by adverting 
to the respectable appearance of the Brethren in 
Grand Lodge, at which the Grand Master never 
failed tc> attend. Upwards of sixty Lodges were 
represented at every Communication during Lord 
Darnley’s administration; and more provincial 
patents were issued by him, than by any of his 
predecessors. Deputations were granted for Mont¬ 
serrat, Geneva, the Circle of Upper Saxony, the 
Coast of Africa, New York, and the Islands of 
America. # 

The Marquis of Carnarvon, afterwards Duke of 
Chandos, succeeded Lord Darnley in the office of 
Grand Master, and was duly invested and installed 
at an assembly and feast held at Fishinongers’-hall 

* At this time the authority granted by patent to a Provincial 
Grand Master was limited to one year from his first public appear¬ 
ance in that character within his province ; and if, at the expira¬ 
tion of tliat period, a new election by the Lodges under his juris* 
diction did not take place, subject to tlic approbation of the Grand 
Master, the patent was no longer valid. Hence we find, within 
the course of a few years, diflereut appointments to the same sta¬ 
tion ; but the office is now permanent, and the sole appointment 
of the Grand Master. 

L 
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on th^ 27th of April, 1738. At this assembly, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earls of Inchiquin, Lou-* 
don, and Kin tore; Lords Colerane, and Gray; and 
a numerous company of other Brethren, were pre¬ 
sent. The Marquis shewed every attention to the 
. Society during his presidency, and, in testimony of 
his esteem, presented to the Grand Lodge a gold 
jewel for the use of the Secretary; the device, two 
cross pens in a knot; the knot and points of the 
pens being curiously enamelled. Two Deputations 
for the office of Provincial Grand Master were 
granted by his lordship, one for the Caribbee 
Islands, and the other for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. This latter appointment was considered 
as a third encroachment on the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge in York, and so widened the original 
breach between the Brethren in the North and the 
South of England, that from henceforward all 
correspondence between the Grand Lodges totally 
ceased. 

On the J5th of August, J738, Frederic the 
Great, afterwards King of Prussia, was initiated 
into Masonry in a Lodge at Brunswick under the 
Scots constitution, being at that time Prince Royal. 
So highly did he approve of the institution, that, 
on his accession to the throne, he commanded a 
Grand Lodge to be formed at Berlin, and for that 
purpose obtained a patent from Edinburgh. In 
this Lodge many of the German princes were initi¬ 
ated, who afterwards filled the office of Grand 
Master, with much honour to themselves, and ad¬ 
vantage to the Craft. Thus was Masonry regularly 
established in Prussia, and under that sanction it 
has flourished ever since. His Majesty’s attach- 
ijaent to the Society soon induced him to establish 
several new regulations for the advantage of the 
Fraternity; and among others, he ordained, ]. That 
no person should be made a Mason, unless his cha- 
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racter was unimpeachable, and his manner of living 
hnd profession respectable. 2. That every mem¬ 
ber should pay 25 rix-dollars (or 4k 3s.) for the 
First Degree; 50 rix-dollars (or 8k 6s.) on his 
being passed into the Second Degree; and 100 
rix-dollars on his being raised a Master Mason. 
3. That he should remain at least three months in 
each Degree; and that every sum received should 
be divided by the Grand Treasurer into three 
parts; one to defray the expenses of the Lodge; 
another to be applied to the relief of distressed 
Brethren; and the third to be allotted to the poor 
in general. 

No other remarkable occurrence is recorded to 
have happened during the administration of the 
Marquis of Carnarvon, except a proposition for 
establishing a plan to appiopriate a portion of 
the charity to place out the sons of Masons ap¬ 
prentices; which, after a long debate in Grand 
Lodge, was rejected. * 

Some disagreeable altercations arose in the So¬ 
ciety about this period. A number of dissatisfied 
Brethren, having separated themselves from the 
regular Lodges, held meetings in different places 
for the purpose of initiating persons into Masonry, 
contrary to the laws of the Grand Lodge. These 
seceding Brethren, taking advantage of the breach 
which had been made in the friendly intercourse 
between the Grand Lodges of London and York, 
on being censured for their conduct, immediately 
assumed at their irregular meetings, without autho¬ 
rity, the character of York Masons. Measures' 
were adopted to check them, which stopped their 
progress for same time; but', taking advantage of 
the general murmur spread abroad on account of 

* Of late years, however, an institution has been established 
for educating and clothing the sons of Free-masons in London. 

L 2 
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some innovations that had been introduced, and 
which seemed to authorise an omission of, and a va¬ 
riation in, the ancient ceremonies, they rose again 
into notice. This imprudent measure of the re¬ 
gular Lodges offended many old Masons; but, 
through the mediation of John Ward, Esq. after¬ 
wards Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, matters 
were accommodated, and the Brethren seemingly 
reconciled. This, however, proved only a tem¬ 
porary suspension of hostilities; for the flame soon 
broke out anew, and gave rise to commotions, 
which afterwards materially interrupted the peace 
of the Society. 

Lord Raymond succeeded the Marquis of Car¬ 
narvon in May 1739; and under his lordship’s 
auspices the Lodges were numerous and respectable. 
Notwithstanding the flourishing state of the Society, 
however, irregularities continued to prevail; and se¬ 
veral worthy Brethren, still adverse to the encroach¬ 
ments on the established system of the institution, 
seemed to be highly disgusted at the proceedings of 
the regular Lodges. Complaints were preferred at 
every succeeding Committee, and the Communica¬ 
tions were fully employed in adjusting differences 
and reconciling animosities. More secessions tak¬ 
ing place, it became necessary to pass votes of cen¬ 
sure *on the most refractory, and enact laws to 
discourage irregular associations of the Fraternity- 
This brought the power of the Grand Lodge in 
question; and, in opposition to the laws which had 
been established in that assembly, Lodges were 
formed without any legal warrant, and persons 
initiated into Masonry for small and unworthy 
considerations. To disappoint the views of these 
deluded Brethren, and to distinguish the persons 
initiated by them, the Grand Lodge readily ac¬ 
quiesced in the imprudent measures which the 
regular Masons had adopted, measures which even 
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the urgency of the case could not warrant. Though 
this had the intended effect, it gave rise to a new 
subterfuge. The Brethren who had seceded from 
the regular Lodges immediately announced inde¬ 
pendency, and assumed the appellation of ancient 
Masons. They propagated an opinion, that the 
ancient tenets and practices of Masonry were pre¬ 
served by them: and that the regular Lodges, be¬ 
ing composed of modern Masons, had adopted new 
plans, and were not to be considered £s acting 
under the old establishment. To counteract the 
regulations of the Grand Lodge, they instituted a 
new Grand Lodge in London, professedly on the 
ancient system; and, contrary to their duty as 
Masons, under that assumed banner constituted 
several new Lodges, in opposition to the regular 
established authority. These irregular proceedings 
they pretended to justify under the feigned sanction 
of the Ancient York Constitution ; and many gentlemen 
of reputation, being deceived* by this artifice, were 
introduced among them, so that their Lodges daily 
increased. Without authority from the Grand 
Lodge in York, or from any other established 
power in Masonry, these refractory Brethren per¬ 
severed in the measures they had adopted, formed 
committees, held communications, and even ap¬ 
pointed annual feasts. Under the false appellation 
of the York banner, they gained tl^g countenance 
of the Scotch and Irish Masons’; who, placing 
implicit confidence in the representations made to 
them, heartily joined in condemning the measures 
of the regular Lodges in London; as tending, in 
their opinion, to introduce novelties into the So¬ 
ciety, -and to subvert the original plan of the insti¬ 
tution. The irregular Masons in London having 
thus acquired a nominal establishment, noblemen 
of both kingdoms, unacquainted with the origin of 
the separation, honoured them with their patron* 

L 3 
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age, and some respectable names and Lodges were 
added to their list. Of late years, however, the 
fallacy has been fully detected by the active dili¬ 
gence of a few zealous Brethren, and they have not 
been so successful; several of their best members 
have deserted them, and many Lodges renounced 
their banner, who have come under the patronage 
of the Grand Lodge of England. It is much to 
be wished, that a general union among all the 
Masons in the kingdom could be effected; and we 
are now Happy to near that such a measure is likely 
soon to be accomplished, through the mediation of 
a noble Brother who ranks high in the estimation 
of the Brethren, and now fills the first office in the 
Grand Lodge of England under his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales 

During the presidency of Lord Raymond, no con¬ 
siderable addition was made to the list of Lodges* 
nor were the Communications often honoured with 
the company of the nobility. His lordship granted 
only one deputation for a Provincial Grand Mas¬ 
ter during his presidency; viz. for Savoy and 
Piedmont. 

The Earl of Kintore succeeded Lord Raymond 
in April 1740; and, in imitation of his prede¬ 
cessor, continued to discourage irregularities* His 
lordship appointed several provincials: particu¬ 
larly one for Russia; one for Hamburgh and the 
Circle of Loafer Saxony; one for the West Riding 
of York, in the r&om of William Horton, Esq. de¬ 
ceased ; and one for the island of Barbadoes. 

The Earl of Morton was elected on the 19th of 
March following, and installed with great solemn¬ 
ity die same day at Haberdashers’-hail, in presence 
of a respectable company of the nobility, foreign 

% This remark was made in the year 1812. It will be seen in 
die sequel, that this truly Masonic wish has been most happily 
accomplished. 
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ambassadors, and others. Several seasonable laws 
were passed during his lordship’s mastership, and 
some regulations made concerning processions and 
other ceremonies. His lordship presented a staff of 
office to the Treasurer, of neat workmanship, blue 
and tipt with gold; and the Grand Lodge resolved, 
that this officer should be annually elected, and, 
with the Secretary and Sword-bearer, be permitted 
to rank in future as a member of the Grand Lodge. 
A large cornelian seal, with the arms of Masonry, 
set in gold, was presented to the Society, at this 
time, by brother William Vaughan, the Senior 
Grand Warden; who was appointed by his lord- 
ship Provincial. Grand Master for North Wales. 

Lord Ward succeeded the Earl of Morton in 
April 1742. His lordship being well acquainted 
with the nature and government of the Society, 
having served every office, from the Secretary in 
a private Lodge to that of Grand Master, lost 
no time in applying effectual remedies to reconcile 
the animosities which prevailed; he recommended 
to his officers, vigilance and care in their different 
departments; and, by his own conduct, set a noble 
example how the dignity of the Society ought to 
be supported. Many Lodges, which were in a 
declining state, by his advice, coalesced with others 
in better circumstances; some, which bad been 
negligent in their attendance on the Communica¬ 
tions, after proper admonitions were restored to 
favour; and others, which persevered in their con¬ 
tumacy, were erased from the list. Thus his lord- 
ship manifested a sincere regard for the interest of 
the Society, while his lenity and forbearance were 
universally admired. 

The unanimity and harmony of the Lodges 
seemed to be perfectly restored under his lordship’s 
administration. The Freemasons at Antigua built 
a large hail in that island for their meetings, and 
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applied to the Grand Lodge for liberty to be styled 
the Great Lodge of St. John’s in Antigua, which 
favour was granted to them in April 1744. 

Lord Ward continued two years at the head of 
the Fraternity; during which time he constituted 
many Lodges, and appointed several Provincial 
Grand Masters; viz. one for Lancaster, one for 
North America, and three for the island of Ja¬ 
maica. He was succeeded by the Earl of Strath¬ 
more ; during whose administration, he being ab¬ 
sent the whole time, the care and management of 
the Society devolved on the other Grand Officers, 
who carefully studied the general good of the 
Fraternity. His lordship appointed a Provincial 
Grand Master for the island of Bermuda. 

Lord Cranstoun was elected Grand Master in 
April 1745, and presided over the Fraternity with 
great reputation two years. Under his auspices 
Masonry flourished, several new Lodges were con¬ 
stituted, and one Provincial Grand Master was 
appointed for Cape Breton and Louisbourg. By 
a resolution of the Grand Lodge at this time it 
was ordered, that public processions on feast-days 
should be discontinued ; occasioned by some mock 
processions, which a few disgusted Brethren had 
formed, in order to burlesque those public ap¬ 
pearances. 

Lord Byron succeeded Lord Cranstoun, and 
was installed at Drapers-hall on the 30th of April 
1747. The laws of the Committee of Charity were, 
by his lordship’s order, revised, printed, and dis¬ 
tributed among the Lodges; and a handsome con¬ 
tribution to the general charity was received from 
tile Lodge at Gibraltar. During five years that his 
kwraship presided over the Fraternity, no diligence 
Was spared to preserve the privileges of the Order 
invidfilte, to redress grievances, and to relieve dis¬ 
tress. When business required his lordship’s at- 
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tendance in the country, Fotlierly Baker, Esq. his 
•Deputy, and Secretary Revis, were particularly 
attentive to the business of the Society. The for¬ 
mer was distinguished by his knowledge of the laws 
and regulations; the latter, by his long and faithful 
services. Under the auspices of Lord Byron, pro¬ 
vincial patents were issued for Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, Pennsylvania, Minorca, and New York. 

On the 20th of March 1752, Lord Carysfort 
accepted the office of Grand Master. The good 
effects of his lordship’s application to the real in¬ 
terests of the Fraternity soon became visible, by 
the great increase of the public fund. No Grand 
Officer ever took more pains to preserve, or was 
more attentive to recommend, order and decorum. 
He was ready, on every occasion, to visit tho 
Lodges in person, and to promote harmony among 
the members. Dr. Manningham, his Deputy, was 
no less vigilant in the execution of liis-duty. He 
constantly visited the Lodges in his lordship’s ab¬ 
sence, and used every endeavour to cement union 
among the Brethren. The whole proceedings of 
this active officer were conducted with prudence; 
and his candour and affability gained him universal 
esteem. The Grand Master’s attachment to the 
Society was so obvious, that the Brethren, ill tes¬ 
timony of their gratitude for his lordship’s great 
services, re-elected him on the 3d of April 1753; 
and, during his presidency, provincial patents were 
issued for Gibraltar, the Bahama islands. New 
York, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and 
Mann: also for Cornwall, and the counties of 
Worcester, Gloucester, Salop, Monmouth, and 
Hereford. 

At this time the Society in Scotland appears to 
have been in a very flourishing state. Under the 
auspices of George Drummond, Esq. the Grand 
Master of the Masons in that kingdom, the Lodges 

l 5 
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had considerably increased in numbers. This gen* 
tleman had thrice served the office of Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh; and, being at the head of the se¬ 
nate in that city** he was anxious to promote every 
scheme which could add to the consequence and 
splendour of the metropolis of his native country. 
With this view he planned, and afterwards com* 
pleted, that elegant range of building called the 
New Exchange of Edinburgh, the foundation- 
stone of which he laid on the 13th of September 
1753, as Grand Master. An event so remarkable 
in the annals of Masonry justly merits attention, 
and cannot fail to render an account of a ceremony 
so splendid, and conducted with so much regu¬ 
larity, interesting to every Brother who has the ho¬ 
nour of the Society at heart. 

Early in the morning of the day appointed for 
the celebration of this ceremony, a magnificent 
triumphal arch, in the true Augustan style, was 
opened to public view; it was erected at the en¬ 
trance leading toward the place^ where the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the intended building was to be laid. 

In the niches between the columns on each side of 

* » 

the entrance were two figures, representing Geo¬ 
metry and Architecture, each as large as life. 
On the frieze of the entablature, which was of the 
Corinthian order, were the following words : Quod 
Felix faustumque sit; That it may be happy and 
prosperous. On the middle pannel of the attic 
base, placed over the ^entablature, was represented 
the Genius of Edinburgh, in a curule chair, 
under a canopy ; on her right hand stood a group 
of figures, representing the lord provost, magis¬ 
trates, and council, in their robes ; on her left, 
was another group, representing the noblemen and 
gentlemen employed in the direction of the in- 
teniffu structure. In front was placed the Grand 
Master, offering a plan of the Exchange, attended 
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by several of his Brethren properly clothed* The 
.whole was decorated with laurels, hays, and other 
ever-greens, interspersed with festoons of flowers. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the several 
Lodges, with their Masters at their head, xfiet at 
’’’Mary’s chapel in Niddry’s Wind; and at half past 
three, the procession began to move from the 
chapel in the following order, the city guard cover¬ 
ing the rear: 

1. Operative Masons not belonging to any Lodge present. 

2. A band of French horns. m 

3. The Lodges present arranged as follow s: 

Hie military Lodge belonging to General Johnson's re¬ 
giment. 

The Thistle Lodge. 

The Scots’ Lodge in Cauongate. 

Ilolyrood-house Lodge. 

' Vernon Kilwinning Lodge. 

Canongate from Leith Lodge. 

Dalkeith Lodge. 

Lodge of Journeymen Masons. 

Canongate and Leith, Leith and Canongate Lodge. 

Leith Kilwinning Lodge. 

Canongate Kilwinning Lodge. 

Mary’s Chapel Lodge. 

All the Brethren properly clothed, and the Masters and War¬ 
dens in the jewels of their respective Lodges, with their badges 
of dignity, formed the last rank of each Lodge. 

-A. Gentlemen Masons belonging to foreign Lodges. 

. 7 . A band of Hautbois. 

«». The Golden Compasses, carried by an operative Mason. 

’ 7. Three Grand Stewards, with rods. 

S The Grand Secretary, Grand Treasurer, and Grand Clerk, 
ft. Three Grand Stewards, with rods. 

1U. The Golden Square, Level, and Plumb, carried by three 
operative Masons. 

J J. A band of French horns. 

. 12. litres grand Stewards, with rods. 

15. The Grand Wardens. 

14. The Cornucopia, and Golden Mallet, carried by an officer of 
the Grand Lodge, and an operative Mason. 

15. The Grand Master, supported by a Past Grand Master, and 
the present Substitute. 

The procession was closed with ^ body of oper¬ 
ative Masons; and the whole Brethren, amounting 
exactly to 672 , walked uncovered. 

L 6 
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At the head of Niddry's Wind the cavalcade was 
received by 150 of the military, and a company of 
grenadiers, drawn up in two lines, under arms, 
who escorted the procession; one-half of the gre¬ 
nadiers' inarching in front, and the other half in 
the rear, with bayonets fixed. As the procession 
passed the city guard, a company was drawn out, 
with the proper officers at their head, who saluted 
the Grand Master with military honours, drums 
beating, and music playing. When the procession 
reached the Parliament Close, the troops formed a 
line, as did also the Masons within that line. The 
Grand Master and the officers of the Grand Lodge 
then made a stop at the north-west corner of the 
Close, and dispatched a message to the Council- 
house, to acquaint the magistrates that the Brethren 
were ready to receive them; bn which the lord 
provost, magistrates, and council, in their robes, 
preceded by the -city officers, w : th the sword and 
mace, accompanied by several of the gentlemen in 
the direction of the intended buildings, proceeded 
through the lines formed by the soldiers and the 
Masons; when the Grand Master, properly sup¬ 
ported as before, preceded by his officers, and 
having his jewels borne before him, marched to 
the place where the ceremony was to be performed, 
and passed through the triumphal arch erected for 
the occasion, the Lodges following according to se¬ 
niority. On the west side of the place where the 
stone was to be laid, wa's erected a theatre, covered 
with tapestry, and decked with flowers, for the lord 
provost, magistrates, council, and attendants; on 
the east was erected another theatre, for the Grand 
Master and his officers, on which was set a chair 
for the Grand Master. Before the chair was a 
table covered with tapestry, on which were placed 
two silver vessels, filled with wine and oil; the 
golden jewels; and the cornucopia, which had been 
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carried in the procession. The Masters, Wardens, 
and Brethren of the several Lodges were then ar¬ 
ranged "in galleries, properly fitted up for the oc¬ 
casion. 

Tlie ceremony of laying the stone now com¬ 
menced. By order of the Substitute Grand Master, 
the stone was slung in a tackle, and, after three 
regular stops, let down gradually to the ground; 
during which the Masonic anthem was sung, ac-*- 
cotnpanied by the music, all the Brethren joining 
in the chorus. The Grand Master, supported as 
before, preceded by his officers, and the operative 
Masons carrying the jewels, then descended from 
the theatre to the spot where the stone lay, and 
passed through a line formed by the officers of the 
Grand Lodge. The Substitute Grand Master tie- 
posited in the stone, in cavities made for the pur¬ 
pose, three medals with the following devices: On 
one side, was the ’effigies of the Grand Master in 
profile, vested with the ribbpn officially worn by 
him; and in front, a view of the Royal Infirmary, 
with the following inscription: 

G. Drummond, Architect. Scot. 

Svmmvs Magis Edin. ter Cos. 

George Drummond, of the Society of Free Masons in Scotland, 
Grand Master, thrice Provost of Edinburgh. On the reverse was a 
perspective view of the Exchange, on which was inscribed in the 
circle, verbi kxornandjb oivivmqur oommoditati, For adorning 
the City, and the cotweniency of its inhabitants; and underneath. 

Fori novi Edinbvrgensis 
Posit o La vide primo 
Ordo per Scotiam architectoniccs 
Excudi jussit, 
xiii. SEFTEMBRIS 1 753. 

The first stone of the New Exchange of Edinburgh being laid, the 
brotherhood of Masons through Scotland ordered this to be struck, 1 3th 
Sejftcmher 1755. 

The other medals contained the effigies as above; 
and on the reverse the Masons’ Arms, inclosed 
within the collar of St. Andrew, with the following 
inscription : 

In the Lors is all our trust. 

i 
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The former Grand Master and the Substitute re¬ 
tiring, two operative Masons came in their place, 
and assisted the Grand Master to turn over the 
stone, and lay it in its proper bed, with the in- _ 
scription * undermost. 

The Grand Master then taking his station at the 
east of the stone, with the Substitute on the left, 
and his Wardens in the west, the operative who 
carried the Square delivered it to the Substitute, 
who presented it to the Grand Master; and he 
having applied it to that part of the stone which 
was square, returned it back to the operative. The 
operative who carried the plumb, then delivered it 
to the Substitute, who presented it also to the 

* The following is the inscription on the stone: 

Georgius Drummondus 
Ik Abchitectokica Scotia Repub. 

Curio Maximus 
Urbis Edinburgi ter Consul 
Amtantibus fratriBus Architectonics eec. 

PrASENTIBUS MULTIS REG El MAGNATIBU8 

Senatu etiam fopuloque Edxnensi 

Et HOMIKUM ORDIN1S CUJUSQUE 

Magna stxpante frequentia 
C uNCTISQUE PXAUDENTIBUS 
An Edinensium commoditatxm 
Et decus publicum 
ASdificiorum novorum Princxpium 
Lapidem hunc fosuit 
Gulielmo Albxandro Cos. 

Idibijs Septembr. A. D. MDCCL1H. 

A£re Architectonic a VMDCCLIII. 

Imperiiqub Gxorgii II. Britanniarium Recis. 

Anno xxvii. 

, Translated: 

George Drummond, of the Society of Frce-Masons in Scotland, 
Grand Master, thrice Frowst of Edinburgh, three hundred brothers 
Masons attending, in presence of many persons of distinction, the 
Magistrates and Citizens if Edinburgh, and f people of every rank 
an innumerable Multitude, and all ajyilauding, for the convenieney of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh , and the public ornament , as the begin¬ 
ning of the new Buildings, laid this Stone, William Alexander being 
Provost, on the 1 Sth September 17 S3, of the JEra of Masonry 5753, 
and if the reign f Gkoroe II. king f Great Britain the 27 th year. 
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Grand Master; and he having applied it to the 
* edges of the stone, holding it upright, delivered it 
back to the operative. In like manner, the oper¬ 
ative who carried the level, delivered it to the 
•Substitute, and lie' presented it to the Grand 
Master, who applied it above the stone in several 
positions, and returned it back to the operative. 
The mallet was then presented to the Grand 
Master, who gave three knocks upon the stone, 
which was followed by three huzzas from the Bre¬ 
thren. An anthem was then sung, accompanied 
by the music; during which the cornucopia, and 
the two silver vessels containing the wine and oil, 
were brought down to the stone. The cornuco¬ 
pia was delivered to the Substitute, and the vessels 
to the Wardens. The anthem being concluded, 
the Substitute presented the cornucopia to the 
Grand Master, who turned out the ears of corn 
upon the stone. The silver vessels were then de¬ 
livered by the Wardens to the Substitute, and by 
him presented- to the Grand Master, who poured 
the contents upon the stone,, saying, u May the 
“ bountiful hand of Heaven supply this city with 
“ abundance of corn, wine, oil, and all the other 
tc conveniences of life!” This was succeeded by 
three huzzas, after which an anthem was sung. 
The Grand Master then repeated these words : As 
** we have now laid this foundation-stone, may the 
k ‘ Grand Architect of the universe, of his kind pro- 
vidence, enable us to carry on and finish the work 
. w which we have now begun; may he be a guard 
“ to this place, and the city in general; and may 
he preserve it from decay and ruin to the latest 
“ posterity.” The' ceremony was concluded with 
a short prayer for the sovereign, the senate of the 
city, the Fraternity of Masons, and all the people; 
the music was resumed, and the Grand Master 
returned to his chair, amid the plaudits of the 
Brethren. 
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The Grand Master then addressed the lord 
provost, magistrates, and council, in an appropriate 
speech; in which he thanked them for the honour 
which they had done him in witnessing the act of 
laying the foundation-stone of the intended struc¬ 
ture, and expressed his earnest wish, that they anid 
their successors might be happy instruments to 
forward the great and good work which was now 
begun, and offered so fair a prospect of success ; 
and he sincerely hoped, that it might add, not only 
u> the ornament and advantage of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, but be the means of insuring to them lasting 
honour, and transmitting their memories to the 
latest posterity. He next addressed the undertakers 
of the work on the importance of the trust reposed 
in them, and recommended diligence and industry 

under 

The magistrates then took their leave, and the 
Brethren resumed the procession to the palace of 
Holy-rood-house, escorted hy the military as be¬ 
fore, amidst an immense crowd of spectators: On 
arriving at the palace, the Grand Master, in the 
name of himself and his Brethren, returned his 
most grateful acknowledgments to the command¬ 
ing officer of the troops for the assistance which 
he had given. The Brethren then entered the 
inner court of the palace, and formed a square, to 
receive the Grand Master and his officers with all 
due honour; who, followed by the Lodges according 
to seniority, proceeded to the great gallery, where 
an elegant entertainment was provided, and the 
.greatest harmony prevailed. At nine o'clock in 
*ihe evening the company broke up. 

Such was the regularity observed throughout the 
ceremony of the day, that, notwithstanding the 
crowds of people who were collected on the occa¬ 
sion, the whole was concluded without a single 
accident. 


to all the workmen who might be employed 
them. 
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1 have been thus minute in the above detail, not 
‘only that an event of such importance to the So¬ 
ciety might be recorded, but that it might serve 
as an example worthy of imitation in ceremonies 
of a similar kind on a future occasion. 

The Marquis of Carnarvon (afterward Duke pf 
Chandos) succeeded Lord Carysfort in the office 
of Grand Master of England, in March 1754*. He 
began his administration by ordering the Book of 
Constitutions to be Reprinted, under the inspection 
of a committee,* consisting of the Grand Officers, 
and some other respectable Brethren. The Grand 
Master’s zeal and attention to the true interests of 
the Society were shewn on every occasion. He 
presented to the Grand Lodge a large silver jewel, 
gilt, for the use of the Treasurer, being cross keys 
in a knot, enamelled with blue; and gave several 
other proofs of his attachment. 

Soon after the election of the Marquis of Car¬ 
narvon, the Grand Lodge took into consideration 
a complaint against certain Brethren, for assem¬ 
bling, without any legal authority, under the de¬ 
nomination of ancient masons s and who, as such, 
considered themselves independent of the Society, 
and not subject to the laws of the Grand Lodge, or 
to the control of the Grand Master. Dr. Man- 
ningham, the Deputy Grand Master, pointed out 
the necessity of discouraging such meetings, as 
being contrary to the laws of the Society, and 
openly subversive of the allegiance due to the 
.Grand Master. On this representation the Grand 
Lodge resolved, that the meeting of any Brethren 
under the denomination of Masons, other than 
as Brethren of the ancient and honourable So¬ 
ciety of Free and Accepted Masons, established 
upon the universal system, is inconsistent with the 
Kunour and interest of the Craft, and a high ihsult 
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on the Grand Master and the whole body of 
Masons. In consequence of this resolution, four¬ 
teen Brethren, who were members of a Lodge held 
at the Ben Jonson’s head in Pelham-street, Spi- 
tal-fields, were expelled the Society, and that 
Lodge was ordered to be erased from the list. 

*No preceding Grand Master granted so many 
provincial deputations as the Marquis of Carnar¬ 
von. On the 7th of October 1755, his lordship 
appointed a Provincial Grand Master for Durham, 
and soon .after a very respectable Lodge was con¬ 
stituted at Sunderland under his lordship’s aus¬ 
pices. In less than two years the following patents 
were issued by his lordship; 1. for South Caro¬ 
lina ; 2 . for South Wales; 3. for Antigua; 4. for 
all North America, where no former provincial was 
appointed; 5. for Barbadoes, and all other his 
Majesty’s islands to the windward of Guadeloupe; 
6. for St. Eustatius, Cuba, and St. Martin’s, Dutch 
Caribbee islands in America; 7. for Scilly, and the 
adjacent islands; 8. for all his Majesty’s dominions 
in Germany, with a power to choose their succes¬ 
sors; and 9. for the County Palatine of Chester, 
and the City and County of Chester. The greater 
part of these appointments appear to have been 
mere honorary grants in favour of individuals, few 
of them having been attended with any real advan¬ 
tage to the Society. 

' The Marquis of Carnarvon continued to preside 
over the Fraternity till the 18th of May 1757, 
when he was succeeded by Lord Aberdour; dur¬ 
ing whose mastership the Grand Lodge voted, 
among other charities, the sum of fifty pounds to 
be sent to Germany, to be distributed among such 
<gf *the soldiers as were Masons in prince Ferdi¬ 
nand’s army, whether English, Hanoverians, or 
Hessians; and this sum was soon after remitted to 
General Kingsley for the intended purpose. 
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These were the principal proceedings of the 
Fraternity during the reign of George II. who, on 
the 5th of October 1760, expired at his palace at 
Kensington, in the 77th year of his age, and the 
34th of his reign. 

This period seems to have been the golden sera 
of Masonry in England; the sciences were culti¬ 
vated and improved, the royal art was diligently 
propagated, and true architecture clearly under¬ 
stood ; the Fraternity were honoured and esteemed; 
the Lodges patronised by exalted characters; and 
charity, humanity, and benevolence, appeared to 
be the distinguishing characteristics of Masons. 

SECT. X. 

History of Masonry in the South of England from 

the Accession of George IIL to the End of the 

Year 1779. 

On the 6th of October 1760, his late Majesty 
George III. was proclaimed. No prince ever as¬ 
cended the throne, whose private virtues and 
amiable character had. so justly endeared him to 
his people. To see a native of England the sove¬ 
reign of these realms, afforded the most glorious 
prospect of fixing our happy constitution in church 
and state on the firmest base. Under such a patron, 
the polite arts could not fail of meeting witn every 
encouragement; and to the honour of his Majesty 
•it is to be observed, that, after- his accession to 
the throne, by his royal munificence no pains were 
spared to explore distant regions in pursuit of use¬ 
ful knowledge, and to diffuse science throughout 
•every part of his dominions. 

Masonry now flourished at home, and abroad 
under the English Constitution; and Lord Aber- 
dour continued at the head of the Fraternity five 
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years, during which time the public festivals and 
quarterly communications were regularly held. His ' 
lordship equalled any of his predecessors in the 
number of appointments to the office of Provincial 
Grand Master, having granted the following de¬ 
putations: l. for Antigua and the Leeward Ca- 
ribbee islands; 2. for the town of Norwich and 
county of Norfolk ; 3. for the Bahama Islands, in 
the room of the governor deceased; 4. for Ham¬ 
burgh and Lower Saxony; 5. for Guadaloupe; 
6. for Lancaster; 7. for the province of Georgia; 
8. for Canada; 9. tor Andalusia, and places adja¬ 
cent; 10. for Bermuda; 11. for Carolina; 12. tor 
Musquito shore; and 13. for Last India. The 
second of these appointments, viz. for Norwich, is 
one by which the Society has been materially be¬ 
nefited. By the diligence -and attention of the late 
Edward Bacon, Esq. to whom the patent was first 
granted, the Lodges in Norwich and Norfolk con¬ 
siderably increased, and Masonry was regularly 
conducted in that province undeV his inspection for 
many years. 

Lord Aberdour held the office of Grrand Master 
till the 3d of May 17^2, when he was succeeded 
by Earl Ferrers; during whose presidency nothing 
remarkable occurred. The Society seems at this 
time to have lost much of its consequence; the ge¬ 
neral assemblies and communications not having 
been honoured with tfie presence of the nobility as 
formerly, and many Lodges being erased from the 
list for non-attendance on the duties of the Grand 
Lodge By the diligence and attention, however, 
bf the late General John Salter, then Deputy 

#-■ 

* After this period, new Constitutions held been too easily 
granted, and Lodges multiplied beyond proportion. A proper 
check, however, is now put to this practice; the legislature having 
prohibited, by a late Act of Parliament, the constituting of any 
new Lodges. 
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Grand Master, the business of the Society was car- 
•ried on with regularity, and the fund of charity con¬ 
siderably increased. Provincial patents were made 
out during Earl Ferrers’s presidency; 1. for Ja¬ 
maica ; 2.. for East India, where no particular pro¬ 
vincial was before appointed; 3. for Cornwall; 
4. for Armenia; 5. for Westphalia; 6. for Bom¬ 
bay ; 7. for the Dukedom of Brunswick; 8. for 
the Grenades, St. Vincent, Dominica, Tobago* 
&c.; and 9. for Canada. From, these appoint¬ 
ments no considerable emoluments, have resulted 
to the Society, excepting from the third and sixth; 
George Bell for Cornwall; and James Todd for 
Bombay. Both these gentlemen were particularly 
attentive to the duties of their respective offices; 
especially the former, to whom the Society is in a 
great measure indebted for the flourishing state of 
Masonry in Cornwall. 

On the 3th of May 17(?4, at an assembly and 
feast at Vintners’-halJ, Lord. Blaney was elected 
Grand Master. Lord Ferrers invested John lie vis. 
Esq. late Deputy Grand Master, as proxy for his 
lordship, who continued in office two years; during 
which time, he being chiefly in Ireland, the business 
of the Society was faithfully executed by his Deputy, 
General Salter, an active and vigilant officer. The 
scheme of opening a subscription for the purchase 
of furniture for the Grand Lodge was agitated 
about this time, and some money collected for the 
purpose; but the design dropped for want of en¬ 
couragement. A new edition of the Book of Con¬ 
stitutions was ordered to be printed under the 
inspection of a committee, with a continuation of 
the proceedings of the Society since the publication 
of thq last edition. 

During Lord B1 alley’s presidency, the dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland, his majesty’s brothers, 
were initiated into the Order; the former at an oc- 
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casion.nl Lodge assembled at I lie Horn Tavern, 
Westminster, on the 16th of February 1766, at 
which his lordship presided in person : the latter, 
at an occasional Lodge assembled at the -Thatched 
House Tavern in St. James’s-street, under the di¬ 
rection of General Salter. 

The following deputations for the office of Pro¬ 
vincial Grand Master were granted by Lord 
Blaney : 1. for Barbadoes; 2. for Upper Saxony; 
3. for Stockholm ; 4. for Virginia; 5. for Bengal; 
6. for Italy; .7- for the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
and the circle of Franconia; 8. for Antigua; 9. for 
the Electorate of Saxony; 10. for Madras, and its 
dependencies; 11. for Hampshire; and Vs. for 
Montserrat. The fifth, tenth, and eleventh of 
these appointments, have been faithfully executed. 
By the indefatigable assiduity of that truly Masonic 
luminary, the late Thomas Dunckerley, Esq. in 
whose favour the appointment for Hampshire was 
first made out, Masonry made considerable pro¬ 
gress in that province, as well *as in many other 
counties in England. Soon after his appointment 
to this office, he accepted the superintendence of 
the Lodges in Dorsetshire, Essex, Gloucestershire. 
Somersetshire, and Herefordshire *. The revival 
of the Bengal and Madras appointments have been 
also attended with considerable advantage to the 
Society, as is evident by the late liberal remittances 
from tne East Indies. 

Among several regulations respecting the fees of 
Constitutions, and other matters which passed 
during Lord Blaney’s administration, was the fol¬ 
lowing : That, as the Grand Lodge entertained the 

* In grateful testimony of the zealous and indefatigable exer¬ 
tions of tin's gentleman for many years to promote the honour and 
interest of the Society, the Grand Lodge resolved, that be should 
rank as a Past Senior Grand Warden, and in all processions take 
place next the pi esent Senior Gi and Warden for the time being. 
In November ; 795 , he died at Portsmouth. 
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highest sense of the honour conferred on the 
Society by the initiation of the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland, it was resolved, that each of their 
royal highnesses should be presented with an apron, 
lined with blue silk; and that, in all future pro* 
cessions, they should rank as Past Grand Masters, 
next to the Grand Officers for the time being. 
The same compliment was also paid to their royal 
brother the late Duke of York, who was initiated 
into Masonry abroad, while on his travels. 

The Duke of Beaufort succeeded Load Blaney 
in the office of Grand Master, and was installed by, 
proxy at Merchant Taylors’-hall on the 27th of 
April 1767 ; and under his patronage the Society 
flourished. 

In the beginning of 1768, two letters were re¬ 
ceived from the Grand Lodge of France, expressing 
a desire of opening a regular correspondence with 
the Grand Lodge of England. This was cheer¬ 
fully agreed toand a Book of Constitutions, with 
a list of the Lodges under the Constitution of 
England, and the form of a deputation, elegantly 
Ixmnd, were ordered to be sent as a present to the 
Grand Lodge of France. 

Several regulations for the future, government of 
the Society were also made out about this time; par¬ 
ticularly one respecting the .office of Provincial 
Grand Master. At a Grand Lodge held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, on the 
29th of April 1768, it was resolved, that ten gui¬ 
neas should be paid to the fund of charity, on the 
appointment of every Provincial Grand Master who 
had not served the office of Grand Steward. 

The most remarkable occurrence during the 
administration of the Duke of Beaufort was, the 
plan of an incorporation of the Society by royal 
charter. At a, Grand Lodge held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern on the 28th of October 1768, 
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a report was made from the Committee of Charity 
held on the 21st of that month, at the Horn 
Tavern in Fleet-street, of the Grand Master’s in¬ 
tentions to have the Society incorporated* if it met 
with the approbation of the Brethren ; the advan¬ 
tages of the measure were fully explained, and a 
plan for carrying it into immediate effect was sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of the Committee. This 
plan being approved in the Grand Lodge, thanks 
were voted to the Grand Master for his attention 
to the interests and prosperity of the Society. ‘ The 
Hon. Charles Dillon, the Deputy Grand Master, 
informed'the Brethren, that he had submitted to 
the Committee a plan for raising a fund to build a 
hall, and purchase jewels, furniture, &c. tor the 
Grand Lodge, independent of the general fund of 
charity; a measure which, he apprehended, would 
be a proper prelude to the Incorporation, should it 
be the wish of the Society to obtain a charter. 
This plan being also maturely investigated, several 
amendijgmts were made, and* the whole referred to 
the next Grand Lodge for confirmation. In the 
mean time it was resolved, that the plan should be 
printed, and transmitted to every Lodge on re¬ 
cord. *<* The Duke of Beaufort, finding that the 
Society approved of the Incorporation, contributed 
his best endeavours to carry the design into execu¬ 
tion ; at first he was opposed by a few Brethren, 
who misconceived^ his good intentions ; but the 
majority of the Society persevering in the measure, 
a copy of the intended charter was printed, and 
ordered to be dispersed among the Lodges. Be¬ 
fore the Society, however, had come to any deter¬ 
mined resolution on the business, the members of a 

* This plan consisted chiefly of certain fees to be paid by the 
Ci rand Officers amidolfy, by new Lodges at their constitution, and 
by brethren at initiation into Masonry, or admission into Lodges 
as members, &c. 
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respectable Lodge, then held at the Half-Moon 
•tavern, Chcapside, entered acaveat in the atjorney- 
general’s office against the Incorporation; and 
this circumstance being reported to the Grand 
Lodge, an impeachment was laid against the offi¬ 
cers of that Lodge, for unwarrantably exposing 
the private resolutions of the Grand Lodge. On 
the business being brought before the Grand 
Lodge, it was determined, that the members of the 
said Lodge had been guilty of a great offence, in 
presuming to oppose the resolutions of the Grand 
Lodge, and frustrate the intentions of the Society. 
A motion was therefore made, that the Lodge 
should be erased from the list; but, on the Master 
acknowledging the fault, and, in the name of him¬ 
self and his Brethren, making a proper apology, 
the motion was withdrawn, and the offence fir- 
given. From the return of the different Lodges it 
appeared, that one hundred and sixty-eight had 
voted for the Incorporation, and only forty-three 
against it; upon which a motion was made in 
Grand Lodge on tlie 28th of April, 1769, that the 
Society should be incorporated, and it was carried 
in the affirmative by a great majority. 

At a Grand Lodge held at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern on the 27th of October, 1769, it 
was resolved, that the sum of 13001. then standing 
in the names of Rowland Berkeley, Esq. the Grand 
Treasurer, and Mr. Arthur Beardmore and Mr. 
Richard Nevison, his sureties,' in the three per 
c^nt. bank consolidated annuities, in trust for the 
Society , be transferred into the names of the pre¬ 
sent Grand Officers; and at an extraordinary Grand 
Lodge on the 29th of November following, the 
Society was informed, that Mr. Beardmore had re¬ 
fused to join in the transfer; upon which it was 
resolved, that letters should be sent, in the name of 
the Society, signed by the acting Grand Officers, 
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to Lord Blaney the Past Grand Master, and to 
his Dejputy and Wardens, to whom the Grand 
Treasurer and his sureties had given bond, re¬ 
questing their concurrence in the resolutions of the 
Grand Lodge on the 29th of October last. Mr. 
Beard more, however, dying soon after, the desire 
of the Grand Lodge was complied with by Mr. 
Nevison, his executor, and the transfer regularly 
made. 

The Duke of Beaufort constituted several new 
Lodges, ^ind granted the following provincial de¬ 
putations during his presidency : 1. for South 
Carolina; 2. Jamaica; 3. Barbadoes; 4. Naples 
and Sicily; 5. The Empire of Russia; and 6. 
The Austrian Netherlands. The increase of foreign 
Lodges occasioned the institution of a new officer, 
a Provincial Grand Master for foreign Lodges in 
general; and his grace accordingly nominated a 
gentleman for that office. He also appointed Pro¬ 
vincial Grand Masters for Kent, Suffolk, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Cumberland. Another new appointment 
likewise took place during his grace*s administra¬ 
tion, viz. the office of General Inspector or Pro¬ 
vincial Grand Master for Lodges within the bills of 
mortality; but the majority of the Lodges in Lon¬ 
don disapproving the appointment, the authority 
was soon after withdrawn. 

At a Grand Lodge held at the Crown and An¬ 
chor tavern on the 25th of April 1770, the Pro¬ 
vincial Grand Master for foreign Lodges acquainted 
the Society, that he had lately received a letter 
from Charles Baron de Boetzelaer, Grand Master 
of the National Grand Lodge of the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Holland and their dependencies, request¬ 
ing to be acknowledged as such by the Grand 
Lodge of England, whose superiority he confessed; 
and promising, that if the Grand Lodge of England 
would agree in future not to constitute any new 
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Lodge within his jurisdiction, the Grand Lodge of 
• Holland would observe the same restriction with 
respect to all parts of the world where Lodges were 
^already established under the patronage of Eng¬ 
land. Upon these terms, he requested that a firm 
and friendly alliance might be established between 
the Officers of both Grand Lodges, an annual 
correspondence kept up, and each Grand Lodge 
regularly made acquainted once in every year with 
the most material transactions of the other. On 
this report being made, the Grand Lodge agreed, 
that such an alliance or compact should be entered 
into, and executed, agreeably to Baron de Boet- 
zelaer’s request. 

In 1771, a bill was brought into parliament by 
the Hon. Charles Dillon, the Deputy Grand Mas¬ 
ter, for incorporating the Society by act of parlia¬ 
ment; but on the second reading of the bill, if 
having been opposed by Mr. Onslow, at the desire 
of several Brethren who had petitioned the house 
against it, Mr. Dillon moved to postpone the con¬ 
sideration of it, sine die ; and thus the design of an 
Incorporation tell to the ground. 

Lord Pctrc succeeded the Duke of Beaufort on 
the 4th of May 1772; when several regulations 
were made for better securing the property belong¬ 
ing to the Society. A considerable sum having 
been subscribed for the purpose of building a hall, 
a committee was appointed to superintend the 
management of that business. Every measure was 
adopted to enforce the laws for raising a new fund 
to carry the designs of the Society into execution, 
and no pains were spared by the committee to 
complete the purpose of their appointment. By 
their report to the Grand Lodge on the 27th of 
April, 1774, it appeared, that they had contracted 
for the purchase of a plot of ground and premises, 
consisting of two large commodious dwelltug- 

m 2 
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houses, and a large garden, situated in Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, late in the 
possession of Philip Carteret Webb, esq. deceased, 
the particulars of which were specified in a plan 
then delivered; that the real value appeared to be 
3205/. at the least, but that 3ISO/, was the sum 
contracted to be paid for the premises; that the 
front-house might produce 90/. per annum , and the 
back-house would furnish commodious committee- 
rooms, offices, kitchens, &c. and that the garden 
was sufficiently large to contain a complete hall for 
the use of the Society, the expense of which was 
calculated not to exceed 3000/.* This report 
having met with general approbation, Lord Pctre, 
the Dukes of Beaufort and Chandos, Earl Ferrers, 
and Ldrd Viscount Dudley and Ward, were ap¬ 
pointed Trustees for the Society; and the convey¬ 
ance of the premises which had been purchased was 
made out in their names. 

On the 22d of February 1775, the hall-com¬ 
mittee reported to the Grand Lodge, that a plan 
had been proposed and approved for raising 5000/. 
to complete the designs of the Society, by granting 
annuities for lives, with benefit of survivorship; a 
plan now' known under the name of Tontine . It 
was accordingly resolved, That there should be 
one hundred lives at 50/. each ; that the whole 
premises belonging to the Society in Great Queen- 
street, with the hall to be built thereon, should be 
vested in trustees, as a security to the subscribers, 
who should be%paid 51. per cent, for their money 
advanced, the whole interest amounting to 250/. 

^Notwithstanding this estimate, it appears by the Grand 
TVeasurer’s accounts, that in 1792 above 20 , 0001 . had been expended 
pn this building ; and that, exclusive of an annuity of 2501. on ac¬ 
count of a tontine, there then remained due from the hall-fund to 
sundry tradesmen a considerable debt, the greatest part of which has 
been since paid off. The tavern has been rebuilt, and enlarged, 
within these few years, which has increased the expense to 30,0001. 
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per annum; that this interest should be divided 
• among the subscribers, and the survivors or sur¬ 
vivor of them; and, upon the death of the last 
.survivor, the whole to determine for the benefit of 
the Society. The Grand Lodge approving the 
plan, the subscription immediately commenced, 
and in less than three months it was complete; 
upon which the trustees of the Society conveyed 
the estate to the trustees of the Tontine, in pur¬ 
suance of a resolution of the Grand Lodge entered 
into for that purpose. * 

On the 1st of May 1775, the foundation-stone 4 
of the new hall was laid in solemn form f, in the 


* Within the foundation-stone was deposited a plate, with &e 
following inscription: 

ANNO REGNI GEORGII TERTII QUINDEC1MO, 
SALUTIS HUMAN.®, MDCCLXXV. MENSIS MAII 

DIE PR1MO, 

HUNC PRIMUM LAPIDEM, 

AULAS LATOMORUM, 

(ANGLICE, FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS) 

POSUERIT 

HONORATISSIMUS ROB. EDV. DOM. PETRE, 11ARO 
PETRE, DE WRITTLE, 

SUMMUS LATOMORUM ANGLE® MAGISTER; 

ASSIDENTIBUS 

VlltO ORNATISSIMO ROWLANDO HOLT, ARMI- 
GERO, SUMMI MAGISTRI DEPUTATO ; 
VIRIS ORNATISSIMIS 
JOH. HATCH ET HEN. DAGGE, 

SUMMIS GUBERNATORIBUSj 
PLENOQUE CORAM FRATRUM CONCURS!!; 
QUO ETJAM TEMPORE REGUM, PRINCIPIUMQUL 
VIRORUM FAVORE, 

. STUDIOQUE SUSTENTATUM— MAXIMOS PER 

EUROPAM 

IIONORES OCCUPAVERAT 
NOMEN LATOMORUM, 

CUI INSURER NOMINI SUMMUM ANGLI® CON- 
VENTUM PRJEESSE FECERAT 
UNJVERSA FRATRUM PER OllBEM MULTITUDO, 
E COELO DESCENDIT. 
rNH0I SEATTON. 

f For the ceremony observed on this occasion see p. 88, &c. 

M 3 
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presence of a numerous company of the Brethren, 
After the ceremony, the company proceeded in 
carriages to Leaiherscllers’-hall, where an elegant 
entertainment was provided on the occasion ; and 
at this meeting the office of Grand Chaplain was 
first instituted. 

The building of the hall went on so rapidly, that 
it was finished in little more than twelve months. 
On the 23d of May, 1776, it was opened, and de¬ 
dicated *, in solemn form, to Masonry, Virtue, 
and Universal Charity and Benevolence, in 
the presence of a brilliant assembly of the Brethren. 
A new Ode f, written and set to music on the occa¬ 
sion, was performed, before a number of ladies who 
honoured the Society with their company on that 
day. An exordium on Masonry, not less elegant 
than instructive, was given by the Grand Secre¬ 
tary, and an excellent oration delivered by the 
Grand Chaplain. In commemoration of an event 
so pleasing to the Society, it was agreed, that the 
anniversary of this ceremony should be ever after 
regularly kept. 

Thus was completed, under the auspices of a 
nobleman, whose amiable character as a man, and 
zeal as a Mason, may be equalled, but cannot be 
surpassed, .that elegant and highly finished room 
in Great Queen-street, in which the annual assem¬ 
bly and quarterly communications of the Fraternity 
are held; and to the accomplishment of which 
many Lodges, as well as private individuals, have 
liberally subscribed. It is to be regretted, that the 
finances of the Society will not admit of its being 
solely reserved for Masonic purposes. 

The hall is as elegant and highly-finished a room 
as the metropolis can show. The entrance into it 
is from the Committee-room, through a small gal¬ 
lery, on the right of which is a commodious flight 

* For the ceremony of dedication see p. 91. 

| See Ode II. toward the end of the volume. 
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of st eps leading to the under-croft, or ground apart- 
merits, and on the left a small room appropriated 
lor the reception of wines on grand festivals: above 
this is a large music gallery, capable of containing 
three hundred spectators, exclusive of the band of 
music, supported by pillars and 'pilasters of the 
Composite order. The length of this building within 
the walls is 92 feet; it is 43 feet broad, and up¬ 
wards of 60 feet high. At the upper end of the 
hall there is a place allotted for the Grand Officers 
and their attendants, when the Grand Lodge meets, 
which takes up about one-fourth of the whole length, 
and which is higher than the rest by two steps; at 
the extremity of which is a very beautiful alcove of 
a semi-circular form, in which is fixed a fine organ. 
On the right and left of this elevated place are two 
galleries, supported by beautiful fluted pillars of the 
Corinthian order, either for music, or to admit 
ladies to the sight of such ceremonies as the laws 
of the Society will permit. The remaining part of 
the hall is for the use of the Grand Stewards, and 
Brethren in general, when the Grand Lodge as¬ 
sembles. The pilasters on each side of the hall are 
ihited, and otherwise most beautifully decorated. 
Between these pilasters there are places appropri¬ 
ated for the reception of full-length paintings of 
the Grand Masters, &c. Those at present fixed 
are, the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Moira, the 
late Dukes of Cumberland and Manchester, the 
late Lord Petre, the late Duke of Kent, the Duke 
of Sussex, and the Duke of Athol *. Above them 
are places for such historical paintings as have 
some affinity to the royal art, or are expressive of 
the virtues of Free-masonry. All the other inter¬ 
mediate spaces are elegantly decorated with the 
most beautiful emblematical, symbolical, and hiero- 

* The latter three have been recently placed in the Hall, and 
are admirable portraits. 

M 4 
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glyphical figures and representations of the mys¬ 
teries of the royal art. 

Round the top of the side walls runs a small 
ballustrade, or rather a kind of ornamented iron 
pallisades, capable of holding a vast number ot 
spectators; above which a number of semicircular 
windows are placed, so contrived, as to open and 
shut with the greatest ease and facility, to let in 
fresh air as often as may be required. The reason 
why the windows arc placed so high is, that no 
spectators from the adjacent houses may view the 
masonic ceremonies. 

The roof of this magnificent hall is, in all pro¬ 
bability, the highest finished piece of workmanship 
in Europe; having gained universal applause from 
all beholders, and has raised the character of the 
architect (Richard Cox) beyond expression. In 
the centre of this roof a most splendid sun is re¬ 
presented in burnished gold, surrounded by the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, with their respective 
characters; viz. Aries, r- Taurus, 5 . Gemini, n* 
Cancer,®. Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scor¬ 
pio, nt. Sagittarius, f . Capricorn, vy. Aqua¬ 
rius, and Pisces, 

The emblematic meaning of the sun is well known 
to the enlightened and inquisitive Free-masori; and 
as the real sun is situated in the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, so is this emblematic sun fixed in the centre 
of real masonry. We all know that the sun is the 
fountain of light, the source of the seasons, the 
cause of the vicissitudes of day and night, the pa¬ 
rent of vegetation, and the friend of man ; but the 
scientific Free-mason only knows the reason why 
the sun is thus placed in the centre of this beauti¬ 
ful hall. 

Whenever the Grand Lodge assembles, this hall 
is further ornamented with five brilliant and rich 
cut-glass chandeliers, the most magnificent of which 

4 
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hangs above that part of the hall allotted to the 
-Grand Officers; the other four are distributed in 
pairs, at equal distances. These lustres, with a 
sufficient number of soqpces, in which only wax 
lights burn, illuminate the hall with a great 
brilliancy. 

The tavern is a most commodious suite of rooms; 
and, under its present conductor, possesses that 
large portion of the public favour to which his 
civility, liberality, diligence, and attention, most 
justly entitle him. • 

The Brethren of St. John’s Lodge in Newcastle, 
animated by the example set them in the metro¬ 
polis, opened a subscription among themselves for 
the purpose of building, in the Low Friar Chair 
in that town, a new hall for their meetings; and, 
on the 23d of* September, 1776, the foundation- 
stone * of that building was laid by Mr. Francis 
Peacock, then Master of the Lodge. This edifice 
was speedily completed, furnished, and dedicated ; 
but we learn that it has been since sold, and ap¬ 
propriated to other purposes. 

* Underneath this stone was placed a copper plate, with the fol- 
iiowing inscription : 


iEDIFICII HVIVS 

IN' MVTVAM AMICITIAM StABILIENDAM 
PRO SVMMI NATVRA5 NVMINIS 
AKC1IITECTI REGNATORIS VENERATIONE 
PRO VERI INVESTIGATIONE 
MORVM SCIENTIAL ARTIVMQ. BONARVM 
INGENVO CVLTV 
IJVMANI GENERIS BENEFICIO 
SOLAT1VM TEMPESTIVVM PRiEBENDO 
CONVENTVIFUATERNO SACRI 
FRANSISCVS PEACOCK PRJEFECT. HONOR AND. 
FVNDAMENTA POSUIT 
IN CALEND. OCTOB. 

AN. SAL. HVM. MDCCLXXVI. 

AN. CONSORT. MMMMMDCCLXXVI. 

M 5 
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The flourishing state of the Society in England' 
attracting the attention of the Masons in Germany, 
they solicited our friendship and alliance. The 
Grand Lodge at Berlin, under the patronage of the 
Prince of Hesse Darms&dt, requested a friendly 
union and correspondence with their Brethren of 
England; which was agreed to, on the Grand 
Lodge of Germany engaging to remit an annual 
donation to the fund of charity. 

The business of the Society having now consider¬ 
ably increased, it was resolved, that the Grand Se¬ 
cretary should be permitted in future to employ a 
deputy, or assistant, at an annual salary propor¬ 
tioned to his labour. 


On the 14th of February 1776, the Grand 
Lodge resolved, That in future all Past Grand 
Officers should be permitted to wear a particular 
gold jewel, the ground enamelled blue; and each 
officer be distinguished by the jewel which he wore 
while in-office; with this difference, that such ho¬ 
norary jewel should be fixed within a circle, or 
oval; on the borders of which were to be inscribed 


his name, and the year in which he served *he 
office. This jewel was intended to be worn 
Grand Lodge pendant to a broad blue riband^ 
and, on other occasions, to be fixed to the breig 
by a narrow blue riband. * 

Many regulations respecting the governmef^ 
of the Fraternity were established during Loft 
Petre’s administration. The meetings of irreguUp 
Masons again attracting notice, on the 1 OthrUf 
April 1777, the following law* was enacted : “ That 


* How far the introduction of new ornaments is rpconeileabie to 
the original practices of the Society, I will not presume to deter¬ 
mine ; hut it is the opinion of many old Masons, that multiplying 
honorary distinctions among Masons, lessens the value and im¬ 
portance of the real jewels by which the acting officers of the 
Lodge are distinguished. 
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“ the persons who assemble in London, and else- 
44 where, in the character of Masons, calling them 
44 selves Ancient Masons , and at present said to be 
44 under the patronage of the Duke of Athol, are 
44 not to be countenanced, or acknowledged, by 
44 any regular Lodge, or Mason, under the consti- 
44 tution of England: nor shall any regular Mason 
44 be present at any of their conventions, to give a 
4 * sanction to their proceedings, under the penalty 
44 of forfeiting the privileges of the Society: nor 
44 shall any person initiated at any of # their irre- 
44 gular meetings, be admitted into any Lodge, 
44 without being re-made. * That this censure 
44 shall not extend to any Lodge, or Mason made, 
44 in Scotland or Ireland, under the constitution 
44 of either of these kingdoms; or to any Lodge, 
44 or Mason made abroad, under the patronage of 
44 any foreign Grand Lodge in alliance with the 
44 Grand Lodge of England; but that such Lodge 
44 and Masons shall life deemed regular and con- 
44 sticutional.” 

An Appendix to the Book of Constitutions, con¬ 
taining all the principal proceedings of the Society 
prince the publication of the last edition, was ordered 
to be printed; also a new annual publication, in- 
titled The Freemasons* Calendar; and the 
profits arising from the sale of both were to be re¬ 
gularly brought to account in the charity fund. 
To preserve the consequence of the Society, the 

i 

* Remark .— This censure only extends to those irregular 
Lodges in London, which seceded from die rest of the Fraternity 
in 1758, and set up an independent government, in open defiance 
of the established authority of the kingdom, and the general rules 
of the institution. See p. 219—22? ; it cannot apply to the Grand 
Lodge in York city, or to any Lodges under that truly ancient and 
respectable banner; as the independence and regular proceedings 
of that assembly have been fully admitted and authenticated by the 
Grand Lodge in London, in the Book of Constitutions printed 
under their sanction in 1758, p. 195. 

M 6 
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following law was also enacted at this time: That 
the fees for constitutions, initiations, &c. be ad¬ 
vanced ; that no person be initiated into Masonry 
in any Lodge under the constitution of England 
for a less sum than two guineas # ; and that the 
name, age, addition or profession, and place of re¬ 
sidence, of every person so initiated, and of every 
admitted member of a regular Lodge since the 
29th of October 1768, be registered; under the 
penalty of such Mason made, or member admit¬ 
ted, being,, deprived of the privileges of the So¬ 
ciety. 

The Masons in Sunderland having considerably 
increased during his lordship’s administration, an 
elegant hall was built in that town for their meet¬ 
ings. On the 16th of July 17 / 8 , this halt was 
dedicated in solemn form before a numerous com¬ 
pany of Brethren; on which occasion a very ani¬ 
mated oration on Masonry was delivered in the 
presence of above 120 ladies. On the 19th of 
November 1783, this hall was destroyed by lire, 
and many valuable books and papers were burnt. p 
The zeal of the Brethren, however, induced then ". 1 
the following year tp build another Hall, named®: 
Phcenix-hall, of which the foundation-stone was> 
laid in great pomp on the 5lh of April 1784 ; ant|| 
in the following year it was finished, and dedi-|j 
cated in solemn form. J 

Lord Petre granted provincial deputations fi>«| 
Madras and Virginia; also for Hants, Sussex, un<jg 
Surrey. During his lordship’s presidency, sonvj| 
Lodges were erased from the list for nonconformit y^ 
to the laws, but many new ones were added; 
that, under his banner, the Society became truly 
respectable. 

On the first of May 1777, Lord Petre was suc- 

* The usual charitable donation at initiation in many Lodges is 
now seldom under five guineas, and more frequently double that 
•tun. 
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ceeded by the Duke of Manchester; during whose 
administration the tranquillity of the Society was 
interrupted by some private dissensions. An un¬ 
fortunate dispute having arisen among the memr 
bers of the Lodge of Antiquity, on account of some 
proceedings of the Brethren of that Lodge on the 
festival of St. John the Evangelist after his grace’s 
election, the complaint was introduced into the 
Grand Lodge, where it occupied the attention of 
every committee and communication for twelve 
months. It originated from the Master,.Wardens, 
and some of the members, in consequence of a 
resolution of the Lodge, having attended divine 
service at St. Dunstan’s church in Fleet-street, in 
the clothing of the Order, and walked back to the 
Mitre Tavern in their regalia, not having obtained 
a dispensation for the purpose. The Grand Lodge 
determined the measure to be a violation of the ge¬ 
neral regulations respecting public processions*; 
and various opinions being formed, several Brethren 
were highly dissatisfied. 

Another circumstance tended still farther to 
widen this breach. The Lodge of Antiquity hav- 

g expelled three of its members for misbehaviour, 
*_.e Grand Lodge interfered, and, as was thought, 
ikfchout proper investigation, ordered them to be 
staled. With this order the Lodge refused to 
B iply; the members conceiving themselves conipe- 
Snt and sole judges in the choice of their own pri¬ 
vate members. The privileges of the Lodge of An- 
jpquity f, acting by immemorial constitution, began 
to be set up, in opposition to the supposed uncon¬ 
trollable authority of the Grand Lodge established 
by themselves in 1717; and in the investigation of 
this point, the original cause of the dispute was 

* For an explanation of the nature of .public processions at fu¬ 
nerals, see pp. 94—96. 

f For an account of this Lodge and its privileges, see p. 190. to 
p. 199. 
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totally forgotten. Matters were now carried to the 
extreme on both sides, resolutions precipitately 
entered into, and edicts inadvertently issued ; me¬ 
morials and remonstrances were presented in vain, 
and at last a rupture ensued. The Lodge of An¬ 
tiquity, on one hand, supported its immemorial 
privileges; appointed committees to examine re¬ 
cords ; applied to the old Lodge in York city, and 
to the Lodges in Scotland and Ireland, for advice; 
entered a protest against, and peremptorily refused 
to comply with, the resolutions of the Grand 
Lodge; discontinued the attendance of the Master 
and Wardens at the committees of charity and 
quarterly communications as its representat : ves ; 
published a manifesto in its vindication; notified 
its separation from the Grand Lodge; and avowed 
an alliance with the Grand Lodge of all England 
held in the city of York, and every Lodge and 
Mason who wished to act in conformity to the ori¬ 
ginal constitutions. The Grand Lodge, on the 
other hand, enforced its edicts, and extended pro¬ 
tection to the few Brethren* whose cause it had 
espoused, by permitting them to, assemble as a re¬ 
gular Lodge withdbt any warrant, under the deno¬ 
mination of the Lodge of Antiquity itself, ancr 
suffering them to appear by their representatives 
at the Grand Lodge as the real Lodge of Antiquity, 
from which they had been excluded, and which 
still continued to act by its own immemorial con¬ 
stitution ; anathemas were issued, and several 
worthy Brethren expelled the Society, for refusing! 
to surrender the property of the Lodge to persons 
who had been regularly expelled from it; while 
printed letters were circulated, with the Grand 
Treasurer’s accounts, derogatory to the dignity of 
the Society. This produced a schism, which sub¬ 
sisted for the space of ten years. 
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To justify the proceedings of the Grand Lodge, 
the following resolution of the Committee of 
Charity, held in February 1779, was printed and 
% dispersed among the Lodges : 

“ Resolved,, That every private Lodge derives 
“ its authority from the Grand Lodge, and that 
“ no authority but the Grand Lodge can with- 
“ draw or take away that power. That though 
,c the majority of a Lodge may determine to quit 
“ the Society, the constitution, or power of assem- 
“ bling, remains with, and is vested in* the rest.of 
“ the members who may be desirous of continuing 
“ their allegiance; and that if all the members 
“ withdraw themselves, the constitution is extinct, 
" and the authority reverts to the Grand Lodge.” 

This resolution, it was argued, might operate 
with respect to any Lodge which derived its con¬ 
stitution from the Grand Lodge, but could not 
apply to one which derived its authority from 
another channel, long before the establishment of 
the Grand Lodge, and which authority had never 
, been superseded, but repeatedly admitted and ac¬ 
knowledged. Had it appeared upon record, that, 
* rafter the establishment of the Grand Lodge, this 

v O 

original authority had been surrendered, forfeited, 
or exchanged lor a warrant from the Grand Lodge, 
^the Lodge of Antiquity must have admitted the 
'^resolution of the Grand Lodge in its full force; 
but os no such circumstance appeared on record, 
the members of the Lodge of Antiquity were jus- 
*' tided in considering their immemorial constitution 
v sacred, while they chose to exist as a Lodge, and 
act in obedience to the ancient constitutions. 

Considering the subject in this point of vieiv, it 
evidently appears, that the resolutions of the Grand 
Lodge could have no effect on the Lodge of Anti¬ 
quity, after the publication of the manifesto which 
avowed its separation; nor while the members of 

6 
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that Lodge continued to meet "regularly as hereto¬ 
fore, and to promote the laudable purposes of Ma¬ 
sonry oil their old independent foundation. The 
Lodge of Antiquity, it was asserted, could not be 
dissolved while the majority of its members kept 
together, and acted in conformity to the original 
constitutions; and no edict of the Grand Lodge, 
or its committees, could deprive the members of 
that lodge of a right which had been admitted to 
be vested in themselves collectively from time im¬ 
memorial ; - a right which had not been derived 
from, or ever ceded to, any Grand Lodge what¬ 
ever. 

To understand more clearly the nature of that 
constitution by which the Lodge of Antiquity is 
upheld, we must have recourse to the usages and 
customs which prevailed among Masons at the *nd 
of the last, and beginning of the present, century. 
The Fraternity then had a discretionary power to 
meet as Masons, in certain numbers, according to 
their degrees, with the approbation of the master of 
the work where any public building was carrying 
on, as often as the^iound it necessary so to do; 
and when so met, to receive into the Order bro¬ 
thers and fellows, and practise the rites of Masonry. 
The idea of investing Masters and Wardens of 
Lodges in Grand Lodge assembled, or the Grand 
Master hirnself, with a power to grant warrants of 
constitution to certain Brethren to meet as Masons, 
at certain houses, on the observance of certain 
conditions, had then no existence. The Fraternity 
were under no such restrictions. The Ancient 
Charges were the only standard for the regulation 
of conduct, and no law was known in the Society 
which those charges did not inculcate. To the 
award of the Fraternity at large in general meet¬ 
ing assembled once or twice in a year, all Brethren 
were subject, and the authority of the Grand 
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Master never extended beyond the bounds of that 
general meeting. Every private assembly, or 
Lodge, was under the direction of its particular 
% Master, chosen for the occasion, whose authority 
terminated with the meeting. When a Lodge was 
fixed at any particular place for a certain time, an 
attestation from the Brethren present, entered on 
record, was a sufficient proof of its regular consti¬ 
tution ; and this practice prevailed for many years 
after the revival of Masonry in the South of Eng¬ 
land. By this authority, which never proceeded 
from the Grand Lodge, unfettered by any other 
restrictions than the constitutions of Masonry, the 
Lodge of Antiquity has always acted, and still 
continues to act. 

Whilst I have endeavoured to explain the sub¬ 
ject of this unfortunate dispute, I rejoice in the op¬ 
portunity which the proceedings of the grand feast 
in 1790 afforded of pronfoting harmony, by re¬ 
storing to the privileges of the Society all the Bre¬ 
thren of the Lodge of Antiquity who had been 
£ falsely accused and expelled in 1779. By the 
^operation of our professed principles, and through 
\ke mediation of a true friend to genuine Masonry, 
the late William Birch, esq. Past Master of the 
'jJLodge of Antiquity, unanimity was happily re¬ 
stored; the manifesto published by that Lodge in 
g§779 revoked; and the Master and Wardens of 
irjjaat truly ancient association resumed their seats 
Grand Lodge as heretofore; while the Brethren 
JfSRo had received the sanction of the Society as 
-ninal members of the Lodge of Antiquity during 
the separation, were re-united with the original 
members of the real Lodge, and the privileges of 
that venerable body limited to their original chan¬ 
nel. 

Although I have considerably abridged my ob¬ 
servations on this unfortunate dispute in the latter 
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editions of this Treatise, I still think it proper to 
record my sentiments on the subject, in justice to 
the gentlemen with whom I have long associated ; 
and to convince my Brethren, that our re-union 
with the Society has not induced me to vary a 
well-grounded opinion, or deviate from the strict 
line of consistency which I have hitherto pursued. 


SECT. XI. 

History of the most remarkable Events in the Society 
from 1779 to 1791 inclusive . 

Amid these disagreeable altercations, intelligence 
arrived of the rapid progress of the Society in In¬ 
dia, and that many new Lodges had been consti¬ 
tuted, which were amply supported by the first 
characters in the East. Omdit-ul-Omrah Ba- 
hauder, eldest son of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
had been initiated into Masonry in the Lodge at 
Trichinopoly, near Madras; and had expressed the 
highest veneration for the Institution. This news 
having been transmitted to England officially, t|ie 
Grand Lodge determined to send a congratulatory, 
letter to his highness on the occasion, accompanied'' 
with a blue apron elegantly decorated, and a copy 
of the Book of Constitutions superbly bound. To 
Sir John Day, Advocate General of Bengal, the 
execution of this commission was entrusted.* In , 
the beginning of 1780, an answ er w as received * 
from his highness, acknowledging the receipt of the 
present, and expressing the warmest attachment 
and benevolence to his Brethren in England. 
This letter, which is written in the Persian lan- 


* At the grand feast in 1792, Sir John was honoured with a 
blue apron and the rank of a Grand Officer, as a compliment for 
kis meritorious services on this occasion. 
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guage, was enclosed in an elegant cover of cloth of 
gold, and addressed To the Grand Master and- 
w Grand Lodge of England. 

\ This flattering mark of attention from so distin¬ 
guished a personage abroad, was peculiarly grateful 
to the Grand Lodge; who immediately resolved, 
that an answer should be prepared and transmitted 
to his highness, expressing the high opinion which 
the Brethren in England entertained of his merits, 
and requesting the continuance of his friendship 
and protection to the Masonic institution in the 
East. The thanks of the Grand Lodge were voted 
to Sir John Day; and a translation of his high¬ 
ness’s letter # was ordered to be copied on vellum, 

. * As this letter is replete with genuine good sense and warm be¬ 

nevolence, we shall here insert the translation for the gratification 
of our Brethren : 

** To the right worshijtful his Grace the Duke of Manchester , Grand 
“ Master of the iUtistrious and benevolent Society of Free and 
“ Accepted Masons under the constitution of England , and the 
“ Grand Lodge thereof. 

“ Much honoured Sir and Brethren, 

“ An early knowledge and participation of the benefits arising 
“ to our house, from its intimate union of councils and interests 
“ with the British nation, and a deep Veneration for the laws, con 
“ stitution, and manners of the latter, have, for many years of my 
* '* life, led me to seize every opportunity of drawing the ties be- 
•* tween us still closer and closer. 

“ By the accounts which have reached me, of the principles and 
•' practices of your Fraternity, nothing can be more pleasing to the 
“ sovereign ituler of the Universe, whom we all, though in differ- 
“ ent ways, adore, or more honourable to his creatures; for they 
\ *• stand upon the broad basis of indiscriminate and universal bene- 
“ volence. 

“ Under this conviction, I had long wished to be admitted of 
“ your Fraternity; and now that I am initiated, I consider the title 
“ of an English Mason, as one of the most honourable that I pos- 
“ sess; for it is at once a cement of the friendship between your 
“ nation and mo, the friend of mankind. 

“ I have leceived from the advocate-general of Bengal, Sir John 
“ Day, the very acceptable mark of attention and esteem with 
** which you have favoured me; it has been presented with every 
“ circumstance of deference and respect that the situation of tilings 
* * here, and the temper of the times, would admit of; and I do 
assure your grace, and the brethren at large, that be bas done 
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and, with the original, elegantly framed and glazed, 
hung up in the hail at every public meeting of the 
Society. The first testimony which Omdit-ul- 
Omrah gave of his regard to the institution, was 
by the initiation of his brother Omur-ul-Omrah, 
who seems to be equally active wiLh himself in 
promoting the welfare of the Society. 

Another event has also taken place at Madras, 
which must be very satisfactory to the Brethren of 
England. The divisions and secessions which ori¬ 
ginated in London in 1738, having unfortunately 
reached India; by the intervention of Brigadier 
General Horne, who had been appointed, by pa¬ 
tent from the Duke of Cumberland, Provincial 
Grand Master on the coast of Coromandel, an 
union of the Brethren in. that part of the world 
has been effected; and the Lodge, No. 152, styling 
themselves Ancient York Masons, has joined a re¬ 
gular Lodge under his auspices, and voluntarily 
surrendered the irregular warrant under which 
they had formerly acted. * This desirable object 
being accomplished, and the wishes of the Brethren 
fulfilled, the General requested their assistance to 
form a Grand Lodge; when the following Officers 
were appointed, and installed in due form: .* 


“ ample justice to tlie commission you have confided to him, and 
14 has executed it in such manner as to do honour to himself ami 
me. 

“ I shall avail myself of a proper opportunity, to convince your 
grace, and the rest of the Brethren, That Oindit-ul-Omrah is 
“ not an unfeeling Brother, or heedless of the precepts he has 
“ imbibed ; and that, while he testifies his love and esteem for his 
“ Brethren, by strengthening the bonds of humanity, he means to 
“ minister to the wants of the distressed. 

“ May the common Father of All, the one Omnipotent and mer- 
“ ciful God, take you into his holy keeping, and give you health. 
“ peace, and length of years, prays your highly honoured and af- 
“ fectionate brother, 


“ Omuit-ul-Omhah Bahauder.” 
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Brigadier Gen. Horne, Prov. Grand Master, 
Ter. Gahagan, Esq. Deputy Grand Master. 

Jos. Du Pre Porcher, Esq. Acting Grand 
Master. 

Lieut. Col. Ross, Grand Architect. 

Lieut. Col. J. Campbell, Sen. Grand Warden. 

-Hamilton, Esq. Junior Grand Warden. 

James Grierson, Esq. Grand Secretary. 

Janies Amos, Esq. Grand Treasurer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Moorhousc and Colonel L. 

Lucas, Esqrs. Grand Stewards. . 

Major Maule, Grand Orator. 

Charles Bromley, Esq. Grand Sword-Bearer. 

The Grand Lodge having been regularly esta¬ 
blished, a - proposal was made, that a new Lodge 
should be formed at Madras, under the name of 
Perfect Unanimity, No. I. This was unanimously 
agreed to ; and the Provincial Grand Master, giv¬ 
ing notice that he should perform the ceremony of 
consecration on Saturday the 7th of October 17&7» 
in commemoration of the union which had been so 
amicably formed that day, requested the proper 
officers to attend on the occasion. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the day appointed*, upwards of 
fifty Brethren assembled at the house on Choultry 
Plain in which the public rooms were held, and at 
- half past eleven o’clock the ceremony commenced. 
After the preparatory business had been gone 
through in Grand Lodge, a procession * was 

m 

* Here follows the Order of the Procession. 

Two Tylers, with drawn swords. 

• Music. 

Brothers Elphinstone and Moorhousc, Grand Stewards, with white 

wands. 

Brother Gillespie, as youngest apprentice, carrying the rough 

atone. 

Apprentices, two and two. 

Fellow-crafts, two and two. 
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formed, and marched three times round the Lodge; 
after which the business of consecration com¬ 
menced, and was completed in a manner suitable to 
the solemnity of the occasion. Several old Masons* 
who were present, declared that they never saw 
a ceremony conducted with more dignity and 
propriety. 

The following Brethren were then installed Offi¬ 
cers of this new Lodge, viz. Colly Lyons Lu- 
casj Esq. Master; Pullier Spencer, Esq. Senior 
Warden's George Robert Latham, Esq. Junior 
Warden; John Robins, Esq. Treasurer; George 
Maule, Esq. Secretary. 


Master-masons, two and two. 

Brothers Latham and Robson, as Secretary and Treasurer of the 

new Lodge. 

FART-MASTKR. 

Brother Taner, carrying a silver pitcher with corn. 
Brothers Gomond and Goree, carrying pitchers containing wine 

and oil. 

Brothers Home and Iiorsiman, carrying two great lights). 

CHOHISTEUS. 

Brother Ross. Grand Architect, carrying the polished stone. 
Brother Donaldson, (56th regiment,) as Grand Sword-Bearer, 
carrying the sword of state. 

Brother Grierson, Grand Secretary, with his bag. 

Brother Amos, Grand Treasurer, with his stafT. 

The Lodge, covered with white satin, carried by four Tylers. 
The worshipful Brother Luc*s, as Master of the new Lodge, car¬ 
rying the bible, compasses, and square, on a crimson velvet 
cushion, supported by Brothers Dalrymple and Chase, 
Assistant Stewards. 

Brother Sir George Keith, carrying the silver censer. 
Brother Maule, Grand Orator. 

Third great light, carried by Brother Gregory. 

Brothers Campbell and Hamilton, Senior and Junior Grand 
Wardens, with their columns and truncheons. 

Brother Porcher, Acting Grand Master. 

Brother Sadlicr, as Chief Magistrate. 

Brother Sir Henry Cosby, carrying the Book of Constitutions. 
Brigadier General Hokke, Provincial Grand Master, supported 
by Brothers Howley and Harris, Assistant Stewards. 
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At two o’clock the Brethren sat down to an ex¬ 
cellent dinner, which had been provided by the 
Grand Lodge; and many Masonic and loyal toasts 
\being drank, the day was concluded with that 
pleasing iestivity, harmony, and good fellowship, 
which has always distinguished the Society of Free 
and Accepted Masons. 

We shall now return to the history of Masonry 
•in England; and recite the particulars which are 
most deserving attention. 

During the presidency of the Duke of Man¬ 
chester, new Lodges were constituted in different 
parts of England, and considerable additions made 
to the general funds of the Society. The sums 
voted to distressed Brethren far exceeded those of 
any former period; and among other instances 
of liberality, may be specified, a generous con¬ 
tribution of one hundred pounds, which was voted 
by the Grand Lodge towards the relief of our 
Brethren in America who had suffered great losses • 
in consequence of the rebellion there, and whose 
situation was very feelingly described in a letter 
from the Lodge No. I. at Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. 

. A singular proposition was made in Grand 
Lodge on the 8th of April, 177$> that the Grand 
Master and his Officers should be distinguished in 
future at all public meetings by robes, to be pro¬ 
vided at their own expense; and that Past Grand 
Officers should have the same privilege. This 
measure at first was favourably received; but, on 
farther investigation in the Hall Committee, to 
which it was referred, it was found to be so dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the original plan of the In¬ 
stitution, that it was very properly laid aside. 

The finances of the Society occupied great part 
of the proceedings of the Committees and Com¬ 
munications during his grace’s administration. 
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The debts due on account of the hall appearing to 
be very considerable, it- was determined to make 
an application to the Lodges to raise 2000/* to pay 
them off For this purpose, in consequence of n 
plan offered to the consideration of the Grand 
Lodge in June 1779s it was resolved, that a sub¬ 
scription should be opened, to raise the money by 
loan, without interest, at the discretion of the 
subscribers; that 251. should be the sum limited 
for each subscriber, and the number of subscribers 
to be one hundred; and that the monies so sub¬ 
scribed should be repaid, in equal proportions, 
among, the subscribers, at such times as the hall- 
fund would admit. It was also determined, that 
an honorary medal should be presented to every 
subscriber, as a mark of respect, on account of the 
service which he had rendered the Society; and 
that the bearer of such medal, if a Master Mason, 
should have the privilege of being present at, 

• and voting in, all the future meetings of the Grand 
Lodge. This mark of attention prompted some 
Lodges, as well as individuals; to contribute; and 
the greater part of the money was speedily raised, 
and applied to the purpose intended. 

The Stewards’ Lodge, finding their finances 
much reduced by several members having with¬ 
drawn their annual subscriptions, applied to the 
Grand Lodge for relief; upon which it was re¬ 
solved, that in future no Grand Officer should be 
appointed, who was not at the time a subscribing 
member of the Stewards’ Lodge. 

»- A measure, however, of more importance at¬ 
tracted the attention of the Society at this period. 
It had been observed with regret, that a number 
of worthy Brethren in distress had been subjected 
to much inconvenience and disappointment from a 
want of relief during the long summer recess; as 
there w'as seldom any Committee of Charity held 
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Iron* the beginning of April to the end of October. 
To remedy this complaint, the Grand Lodge 
unanimously resolved, that an Extraordinary 
Committee should meet annually in the last week of 
July, or first week of August, to administer tem¬ 
porary relief to such distressed objects as might 
regularly apply, not exceeding five pounds to one 
person. 

The business of the Society having of late very 
considerably increased, the Grand Lodge ^ was in¬ 
duced to appoint pro tempore an assistant to the 
Grand Secretary, to hold equal rank and power 
with himself in the Grand Lodge. Among many 
regulations which were now established, it was 
determined, that in future no person should hold 
two oilices at the same time in the Grand Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge of Germany having applied 
for leave to send a representative to the Grand 
Lodge of England, in order more effectually to 
cement the union and friendship of the Brethren 
of both countries, Brother John Leonahrdi was 
appointed to that office. The request being com¬ 
plied with, a resolution passed, that, in compli¬ 
ment to the Grand Lodge of Germany, Brother 
Leonahrdi should wear the clothing of a Grand 
Officer, and rank next to Past Grand Officers in 
* ail the public meetings of the Society. 

This additional cement was highly pleasing; and 
led the Brethren to regret, that no intercourse or 
'correspondence should have subsisted nearer home, 
between the Grand Lodge of England and the 
Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland, though all 
the members were now subjects of the same so¬ 
vereign, and happily united ‘.in the encouragement 
of the Art. At the Communication in Apri 1 1782, 
this important business coming under consider¬ 
ation, after a variety of opinions had been deli¬ 
vered, it was unanimously resolved, that the Grand 
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Master should be requested to adopt such means 
as his wisdom might suggest, to promote a good 
understanding among the Brethren of the 8iree 
united kingdoms. Notwithstanding this resolu¬ 
tion, the wished-for union was not then fully ac¬ 
complished. 

At this meeting also, the pleasing intelligence was 
communicated, that theDuke of Cumberland intend¬ 
ed to accept the government of the Society. This 
having been regularly stated to the Grand Lodge, 
his Royal Highness was proposed as Grand Master 
elect; and, in compliment to him, it was resolved, 
that he should have the privilege of nominating a 
peer of the realm as Acting Grand Master, who 
should be empowered to superintend the Society 
in his absence; and that, at any future period, w hen 
the Fraternity might be honoured with a Prince of 
the blood at their head, the same privilege should 
be granted. 

At the annual grand feast on the 1st of May 
1782, the Duke of Cumberland, was unanimously 
elected Grand Master; and it being signified to the 
Society, that his Royal Highness meant to appoint 
the Earl of Effingham Acting Grand Master, the 
appointment was confirmed, and his Lordship pre¬ 
sided as proxy for his Royal Highness during the 
feast. 

On the Sth of January 1783, a motion was 
made in Grand Lodge, and afterward confirmed, 
that the interest of five per cent, on 10001. which 
had been advanced for the purposes of the hall 
from the charity fund, should cease to be paid ; 
and further, that the principal should be anni¬ 
hilated, and sunk into the hall-fund. In conse* 
quence of this resolution the money was regularly 
brought to account in the hall expenditures. Many 
other regulations were confirmed at this meeting, 
to render the hall-fund more productive, and to 
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enforce obedience to the laws respecting it. * How. 
far some of these regulations are consistent with 
the original plan of the institution, must be left to 
.abler judges to determine; but it is certain that, in 
earlier periods of our history, such compulsory re¬ 
gulations were unnecessary. 

* The regulations established at this meeting were as follow: 

1. That no Brother Initiated since October 29, 1768, shall be 
uppointed to the honour of wearing a blue or red apron, unless the 
Grand Secretary certifies that his name has been registered, and 
the fees paid. 

2. That no Brother initiated since that time shall t& appointed 
Master or Warden of a Lodge, or be permitted to attend any Com¬ 
mittee of Charity, or Grand Lodge, unless bis name has been 
registered, and the fees paid. 

3. That every petitioner for charity, initiated since that time, 
•.hall set forth in his petition, the Lodge in which, and the time 
when, lie was made a Mason: in order that the Grand Secretary 
may certify, by indorsement on the back of the petition, whether 
his name has been registered, and the fees paid. 

4. That every Lodge shall transmit to the Grand Secretary, on 
or before tine grand feast in every year, a list of all persons initi¬ 
ated, or members admitted, together with the registering fees; or 
notice that they have not initiated or admitted any, that their si¬ 
lence may not be imputed to contempt. 

5. That, to prevent the plea of ignorance or forgetfulness, a 
blank form shall be printed, and sent to each Lodge, to be filled 
up, and returned to the Grand Secretary. 

6. That the Grand Secretary shall lay before the first quarterly 
Communication after each grand feast, an account of such Lodgis 
as liavc not registered their members within the preceding year, 
that they may be erased from the list of Lodges, or be otherwise 
dealt with as the Grand Lodge may think expedient. 

7. That to prevent any injury to individuals, by being excluded 
from the privileges of the Society through the neglect of their 
Lodges, in their names not having been duly registered, any Bre¬ 
thren, on producing sufficient proofs that they have paid the due 
‘registering fees to their Lodges, shall be capable of enjoying all 
the privileges of the Society; hut the offending Lodges shall be 
rigorously proceeded against, for detaining fees that are the pro¬ 
perty of the Society. 

On the 20tb of March 1788, an additional regulation was madr. 

That ten shillings and six-pence be paid to the Grand Lodge ft r 
“ registering the name of every Mason initiated in any Lodge 
41 under the constitution after the 5th of May 1788.” And at 
this meeting another resolution passed, “ That no Lodge should 
“ be permitted to attend or vote in Grand Lodge, whim had not 
“ complied with this regulation.” 

N 9 
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At the Grand Lodge held on the 23d of No¬ 
vember 1783, an addition was made to the Grand 
Officers, by the appointment of a Grand Portrait 
Painter; and, at the request of the Duke of Man¬ 
chester, that honour was conferred on the Rev. 
William Peters, in testimony of the services which 
he had rendered to the Society, by his elegant 
present of the portrait of Lord Petre. 

During the remainder of this year, there was 
scarcely any farther business of importance trans¬ 
acted. Or the 19th of November, information was 
given to the Grand Lodge, that two Brethren, 
under sanction of the Royal Military Lodge at 
Woolwich, which claimed the privilege of an 
itinerant Lodge, had lately held an irregular meet¬ 
ing in the lung's Bench prison, and had there 
unwarrantably initiated sundry persons into Ma¬ 
sonry. The Grand Lodge, conceiving this to be 
an infringement on the privileges of every regular 
constituted Lodge, ordered the said Lodge to be 
erased from the list; and determined, that it was 
inconsistent with the principles of Masonry to hold 
any Lodge, for the purposes of making, passing, 
or raising Masons, in any prison, or place of con¬ 
finement. 

At this Grand Lodge also, it was resolved, to 
enact certain regulations, subjecting the Deputy 
Grand Master and Grand Wardens to fines, in case 
of non-attendance on the public meetings of the 
Society: and these “regulations were confirmed in 
Grand Lodge, on the 11th of February following. 

While these proceedings were carrying on in 
England, the Brethren in Scotland were prosecut¬ 
ing their labours with equal zeal for the good of 
the Craft. The great improvements made in the 
city of Edinburgh afforded ample room for ingeni¬ 
ous architects to display their Masonic talents and 
abilities; and in that city the operative part of the 
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Fraternity were fully occupied, in rearing stately 
mansions, and planning elegant squares* 

On the 1st of August 1785, a very pleasing sight 
was exhibited to every well-wisher to the embellish¬ 
ment of Edinburgh, in the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the South Bridge, being the 
first step to farther improvement. In the morning 
of that day, the right hon. the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, attended by the Grand Master Mason 
of Scotland, and a number of nobility and gentry, 
with the Masters, Office-bearers, and Brethren of the 
several Lodges, walked from the Parliament-house 
to the bridge in procession.* The streets were lined 
by the 58th regiment, and the city guard. 

Lord Haddo, Grand Master, having arrived at 
the place, laid the foundation-stone with the usual 
solemnities. His lordship standing on the east, 
with the Substitute on his right hand, and the 
Grand Wardens on the west, the square, the plumb, 
the level, and the mallet, were successively de¬ 
livered by an operative Mason to the Substitute, 
and by him to the Grand Master, who applied 
the square to that part of the stone which was 
square, the plumb to the several edges, the level 
above the stone in several positions, and then with 

* The following Order of Procession was observed: 

The proper Officers* bearing the city insignia. 

ITie right hon. Lord Provost and Magistrates. 

Band of instrumental music. 

A band of singers. 

The Lodges according to seniority* Brethren walking three 

and three. 

Lodge of Grand Stewards. 

Nobility and Gentry, three and three. 

Office-bearers of the Grand Lodge, in their badges of office. 

Officers of the Grand Lodge, with insignia. 

Grand Wardens. 

\ 
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the mallet gave three knocks, saying, “ May the 
Grand Architect of theUniverse grant a blessing on 
this foundation-stone, which we have now laid; 
and by his providence enable ns to finish this, and 
every other work which may be undertaken for the 
embellishment and advantage of this city !” On 
this the Brethren gave the honours. 

The cornucopia and two silver vessels were then 
brought from the table, and delivered, the cornu¬ 
copia to the Substitute, and two vessels to the War¬ 
dens, which were successively presented to the 
Grand Master, who, according to ancient form, 
scattered the corn, and poured the wine and oil, 
which they contained, on the stone, saying, “ May 
the All-bounteous Author of Nature bless this city 
with an abundance of corn, wine, and oil; and 
with all the necessaries, conveniencies, and comforts 
of life! and may the same Almighty Power pre¬ 
serve this city from ruin and decay to the latest 
posterity!” 

The Grand Master, being supported on the 
right hand by the duke of Buccleugh, and on the 
left by the earl of Balcarras, addressed himself to 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates in a suitable 
speech for the occasion; and the coins of the pre¬ 
sent reign, and a silver-plate with the following in¬ 
scription, were deposited in the stone: 

ANNUENTE DEO OPTIMO MAXIMO, 
REGNANTE GE0RGIO III. PATER PATKI.E, 

xjTTTTtc pnMTTC 

QUO VICI EXTRA MCENIA EDINBURGH 
URBI COMMODE ADJUNGERENTUR, 
ADITUMQUE NON INDIGNUM TANTA 
URBS HABERET, 

PRIMUM LAPIDEM POSUIT 
NOBILIS VIR GEORGIUS DOMINUS HADDO, 
ANTIQUISSIMI SODALITII ARCHITECTONICJ 
APUD SCOTOS CURIO MAXIMUS, 
PLAUDENTE AMPL1SSIMA FRATRUM CORONA, 
1MMENSAQUE POPULI FRE^UENTIA. 
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OPUS, 

UTILE CIVIBUS GltATUM ADVENTS, 

UttBI DECORUM PATRIAE HONESTUM, 

DIU MULTUMQUE DESIDERATUM, 
CONSULE JACOBO HUNTER BLAIR, 
INCEPTI AUCTORE INDEFESSO, 

SANCIENTE REGE SENATUQUE BRITANNIA?, 
APPROBANTIBUS OMNIBUS, 

TANDEM INCHOATUM EST 
IPSIS KALENDIS AUGUSTI 
A. D. MDCCLXXXV. 

JERiE ARCHITECTONIC-® 5785. 

Q. F. F. Q. S. 

• 

TRANSLATION. 

By the blessing of Almighty God, in the reign of George the 
Third, the Father of his country, the right hon. Georgs Loud 
IIaddo, Grand Master of the Most Ancient Fraternity of Free 
Masons in Scotland, amidst the acclamations of a Grand Assembly 
of the Brethren, and a vast concourse of people, laid the first stone 
of this bridge, intended to form a convenient communication be¬ 
tween the city of Edinburgh and its suburbs, and an access not un¬ 
worthy of such a city. 

“ This work, so useful to the inhabitants, so plearing and con¬ 
venient to strangers, so ornamental to the city, so creditable to tire 
country, so long and much wanted arid wished for, was at last be¬ 
gun, with the sanction of the king and parliament of Great Britain, 
and with universal approbation, in the provostship of James Hunter 
Blair, the author and indefatigable promoter of the undertaking, 
August the 1st, in the year of our Lord 1785, and of the a?ra of 
Masonry 5785.— Which may God prosper." 

An antliem was then sung; and the procession, 
being reversed, returned to the Parliament-house. 
After which the Lord Provost and magistrates 
gave an elegant entertainment at Dunn’s rooms 
to the Grand Lodge, and the nobility and gentry 
who had assisted at the ceremony. 

The next public ceremony in which the Society 
bore a principal share was the laying the foundation- 
stone of that valuable seminary of learning, the new 
College of Edinburgh. This University has for many 
years been esteemed one of the most celebrated in 
Europe, and has attracted a great number of stu¬ 
dents in physic, and other branches of science, from 

a if 
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all parts of the world. The eminence of its profes¬ 
sors in every branch of learning is universally 
admitted; and it is most fervently to be wished, 
for the honour of the kingdom, that the whole plan 
may be completely executed agreeably to the in¬ 
tention of the original promoters. As this is an 
event worthy of record in the annals of Masonry, 
I shall describe minutely the ceremony observed on 
the occasion. 

On the 13th of October 1789, Mr. Robert 
Adam, architect, presented the plans of the in¬ 
tended btfilding, at a public breakfast given by the 
Lord Provost to the Magistrates and the Principal 
and Professors of the University of Edinburgh; 
and explained their uses, for the various schools, 
halls, and houses. The whole company having 
expressed the highest satisfaction at the design, it 
was immediately resolved, that a subscription should 
be opened to carry the plan into execution; and 
Monday the 16th of November was fixed for laying 
the foundation-stone of the new structure. 

On the morning of the day appointed for per¬ 
forming the ceremony, the Brethren assembled at 
eleven o'clock in the Parliament-house, to meet 
Lord Napier, who was at the time Grand Master 
of Scotland. When the Lodges were arranged, 
the Grand Master sent notice to the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates who had assembled in the Council- 
chamber; and to the Principal, Professors, and 
Students of the University, who had met in the 
High Church. At half past twelve, the procession 
began to move in the following order: 

1st. The Principal, Professors, and Students of the University, 
with their mace carried before them ; Principal Robertson being 
supported on the right hand by the Reverend Dr. Hunter, profes¬ 
sor of divinity, and on the left by the Rev. Dr. Hardy, professor 
of church history. The Professors were all robed, and each of the 
Students, had a sprig of laurel in his hat. 

2d. The Lord Provost, Magistrates, aud Council in their robe:.. 
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preceded by the sword, mace, &c. ; the Lord Provost being sup¬ 
ported on the right and left by the two eldest Baillies. 

od. A complete choir of Singers, under the direction of Signor 
Schetky, singing anthems as the procession moved. 

4 th. The Lodges, according to seniority, juniors preceding, 
with their different insignia. 

5th. A complete band of instrumental music. 

6th. The Grand Stewards, properly clothed, with white rods. 

7tli. The Noblemen and Gentlemen attending the Grand Master. 

8th. A large drawing of the East Front of the New College, 
carried by two operative Masons. 

9th. The grand jewels, borne by the Past Masters of Lodges. 

10th. Officers of the Grand Lodge, properly clothed. 

11th. Past Grand Masters. 

12th. Lord Napier, present Grand Master, supported on the 
right hand by Sir William Forbes, Bart. Past Grand Master, and 
on the left by the Duke of Buccleugh. 

A detachment of the 35th regiment from the castle, together with 
the city guard, lined the streets. 

At one o’clock the Grand Master reached the 
site of the college; when the foundation-stone was 
laid with the usual ceremonies *, After which the 
Grand Master addressed himself to the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates as follows: 

My Lord Provost, and Magistrates, of the City of 

Edinburgh. 

In compliance with your request, I have now had the honour, in 
the capacity of Grand Master Mason of Scotland, to lend my aid 
towards laying that stone, on which it is your intention to erect a 
•new College. I must ever consider it as one of the fortunate events 
in my life, that the craft of Free and Accepted Masons should be 
called forth, to assist at an undertaking so laudable, and so glo¬ 
rious during the time that, from their affection, I have the honour 
of sitting in die chair of the Grand Lodge. 

The attention to the improvement of this city, manifested by the 
Magistrates, your predecessors in office, has, for many years, ex¬ 
cited the admiration of their fellow-citizens. The particular exer¬ 
tions of your Lordship and your Colleagues have merited, and it 
gives me infinite satisfaction to say, have obtained, the universal 
approbation of all ranks of men. 

The busincsj of this day, equally to be remembered in the annals 
of this city and of Masonry, will transmit your names with lustre 
to posterity. Thousands yet unborn, learning to admire your 

* The particulars of this part of the ceremony were exactly similar 
to those observed at laying the foundation-stone of the South Bridge, 
see p. 269. 
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virtues, will thereby be stimulated to follow the great example you 
have set them, of steady patriotism, love of your country, and 
anxious desire to advance die welfare, and increase the fame, of the 
city of Edinburgh. 

In the name of the Craft of Free and Accepted Masons, and in 
my own, I sincerely implore the protection of the Supreme Archi¬ 
tect of the Universe on your lordship and your brethren in the 
magistracy! May you long continue here the ornaments of civil 
society; and may you hereafter be received into those mansions, 
those lodges, prepared in heaven for the blessed! 

To this address the Lord Provost, in the name of 
the Magistrates and Town Council of the City of 
Edinburgh, made a suitable reply. 

The Grand Master then addressed the Prin¬ 
cipal, as representing the university of Edinburgh, 
n the following words: 

Reverend Sir, 

Permit me to congratulate you as Principal, and your brethren 
as Professors, of the University of Edinburgh, on the work in 
which we have this day been engaged; —■ a work worthy of your 
Patrons, who (ever considering the public good) will not permit 
the seat of learning, established in this ancient metropolis, to bear 
the appearance of decay, at a time when so much attention is be¬ 
stowed on the elegance and convenience^ both of public and private 
edifices. 

Permit me, likewise, to congratulate my country on the proba¬ 
bility of seeing the different chairs of the magnificent structure now 
to be erected filled by men so distinguished for their piety, so 
eminent for their learning, and so celebrated for their abilities, as 
those to whom I now have the honour to address myself. 

Any panegyric that I can pronounce must fall so far short of 
what is due to you, Sir, and your honourable and learned bre¬ 
thren, that it would be presumption in roe to attempt to express my 
sense of your deserts. Suffice it to say, that the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, and the lodges depending on it, are most happy, in hav¬ 
ing this opportunity of assisting at, and witnessing, the laying the 
foundation, whence it is their earnest wish a building, may arise, 
which, in future ages, may be as renowned for the excellence of its 
teachers, and as much respected for the propriety of conduct in its 
students, as the University now is, over which you have the pecu¬ 
liar satisfaction of presiding. 

May the Almighty Architect, the Sovereign Disposer of all 
Events, grant, that the Principal and Professors of this College may 
continue to deliver their instructions, and the students receive their 
admonitions, in such a manner as may redound to the glory of 
God, the promoting of science, and the extension of all useful 
learning. 
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To which the rev. Principal made the following 
reply: — 

Mr Lord, 

From very humble beginnings, the University of Edinburgh has 
attained to such eminence, as entitles it to be ranked among the 
most celebrated seminaries of learning. Indebted to the bounty of 
several of our Sovereigns — distinguished particularly by the gra¬ 
cious Prince now seated on the British throne, whom, with grati¬ 
tude, we reckon among the most munificent of our royal benefac¬ 
tors— and cherished by the continued attention aud good offices of 
our honourable Patrons, this University can now boast of the num¬ 
ber and variety of its institutions for the instruction of youth in all 
the branches of literature and science. 

With what integrity and discernment persons haVfe been chosen 
to preside in each of these departments, the character of my learned 
colleagues affords the most satisfying evidence. From confidence 
in their abilities and assiduity in discharging the duties of their 
respective offices, the University of Edinburgh has become a seat of 
education, not only to youth in every part of the British domi¬ 
nions, but, to the honour of our country, students have been at¬ 
tracted to it from almost every nation In Europe, and every state 
in America. 

One thing still was wanting. The apartments appropriated for 
the accommodation of Professors and Students were so extremely 
unsuitable to the flourishing state of the University, that it has long 
been the general wish to have buildings more decent and. convenient 
erected. What your lordship lias now done, gives a near prospect 
of having this wish accomplished; and we consider it as a most 
auspicious circumstance, that the foundation-stone of this new 
mansion of science is laid by your lordship, who, among your 
ancestors, reckon a man, whose original and universal genius 
places him high among the illustrious persons who have con¬ 
tributed most eminently to enlarge the boundaries of human 
knowledge. 

Permit me to add, what I regard as my own peculiar felicity, 
that by having remained in my present station much longer than 
any of my predecessors, 1 have lived to witness an event so beneficial 
to this University, the prosperity of which is near to my li^art, and 
has ever been the object of my warmest wishes. 

May Almighty God, without invocation of whom no action of 
importance should be begun, bless this undertaking, and enable 
us to carry it on with success! May he continue to protect our 
University; the object of whose institution is, to instil into the 
minds of youth, principles of sound knowledge; to inspire them 
with the love of religion and virtue; and to prepare them for filling 
the various situations in society, with honour to themselves, and 
with benefit to tlreir country! 

All this we ask, in the name of Christ; and unto the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Sprit, we ascribe the kingdom, power, and 
glory! Amen* 

• N 6 
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After the Principal had finished his speech, the 
Brethren concluded the ceremony with the honours. 

Two crystal bottles, cast on purpose at the glass¬ 
house of Leith, were deposited in the foundation- 
stone. In one of these were put different coins of 
the present reign, each of which was previously en¬ 
veloped in crystal, in such an ingenious manner 
that the legend on the coins could be distinctly 
read without breaking the crystal. In the other 
bottle were deposited seven rolls of vellum, contain¬ 
ing a short account of the original foundation and 
present state of the University, together with several 
other papers; in particular, the different news¬ 
papers, containing advertisements relative to the 
college, &c. and a list of the names of the present 
Principal and Professors, also of the present Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, and Officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. The bottles, being carefully 
sealed up, were covered with a plate of copper 
wrapt in block tin; and, upon the under-side of 
the cbpper, were engraven the arms of the city of 
Edinburgh, and of the University; likewise the 
arms of the right hon. Lord Napier, Grand Master 
Mason of Scotland. Upon the upper-side, a Latin 
inscription, of which the following is a copy: 

ANNUENTE DEO OPT. MAX. 

REGNANTE GEORGIO IIL PRINCIPE MUNIFICEN- 

TISSIMO, 

ACADEMICS EDINBURGENSIS 
iEDIBUS, 

INITIO QUIDEM HUMILLIMIS, 

ET JAM, POST DUO SECULA, PENE RUINOS 
NOVI HUJUS A£DIFICII, 

UBI COMMODITATI SIMUL ET ELEGANTI.E, 
TANTO DOCTRINARUM DOMICILIO DIGNAfi, 
CONSULERETUR, 

PRIMUM DAPIDEM POSUIT, 
PLAUDENTE INGENTI OMNIUM ORDINUM FRE- 

QUENTIA, 

VIRNOBILISSIMUSFRANC1SCUSDOMINUS NAPIER, 
REIPUB. ARCHITECTONICS APUD SCOTOS 

CURIO 
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MAXIMUS. 

XVI KAL. DECEMB.' 

ANNO SALUTIS HUM ANAL MDCCLXXXIX. 
JERJE ARCHITECTONICS IDDIDCCLXXXIX. 
CONSULE THOMA ELDER; 
ACADEMTvE PRiEFECTO GULIELMO ROBERTSON. 
ARCHITECTO ROBERTO ADAM. 

Q, F. F. Q. S. 


TRANSLATION. 

By the blessing of Almighty God, 

In the reign of the most munificent Prince George III. 

The buildings of the University of Edinburgh, 

Being originally very mean. 

And now, after two centuries, almost a mi in. 

The Right Hon. Francis Lord Napier, 

Grand Master of the Fraternity of Free Masons in Scotland, 
Amidst the acclamations 
Of a prodigious concourse of people. 

Laid the foundation-stone 
Of this new fabric. 

In which an union of elegance with convenience. 

Suitable to the dignity of such a celebrated seat of learning. 

Has been studied, 

On the 16th day of November, 

In the year of our Lord 1789, 

And of the sera of Masonry 5789. 

Thomas Elder being the Lord Provost of the City; 
"William IIoheiitsox, the Principal of the University*; 

And Robert Ai>am, the Architect. 

May the undertaking prosper, and be crowned with success! 

An anthem having been sung, the Brethren rc- 
" turned, the whole procession being reversed ; and 
when the junior Lodge arrived at the door of the 
Parliament-house, it fell back to the right and left 
within the line of soldiers; when the Principal, Pro¬ 
fessors, and Students, the Lord Provost, Magis¬ 
trates, and Town Council, and the Grand Lodge, 
passed through with their hats off. 

The procession on this occasion was one of the 
most brilliant and numerous that ever was exhibited 
in the city of Edinburgh. The Provost and Ma¬ 
gistrates had very properly invited many of the no¬ 
bility and gentry from all parts of the country, to 

* The late elegant Historian of Scotland, Charles V., America, Ac. 
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witness the solemnity of laying the foundation-stone 
of a College, the architecture of which, it is agreed 
by all who have seen the plan, will do honour to 
the city, to the nation, and to Europe. But the 
number of persons invited was far exceeded by the 
immense multitude of all ranks, who, desirous of 
viewing so magnificent a spectacle, filled the streets, 
windows, and even roofs of the houses, all the way 
from the Parliament-close, down the High-street 
and Bridge-street, near the south end of which the 
foundation-stone was laid. Above 20,000 were 
supposed to be witnesses of this ceremony; and, 
notwithstanding this immense crowd, the greatest 
order and decency were observed; nor did the 
smallest accident happen. 

On the 7th of January 1795, the Brethren in 
Scotland had another opportunity of exemplifying 
their skill in the practical rules of the Art, at open¬ 
ing the new bridge for carriages at Montrose. This 
undertaking had been long deemed impracticable, 
on account of the extent being near half a mile 
across a rapid influx and reflux of the sea; but was 
at last happily accomplished under the superinten¬ 
dence of the Fraternity, and the great post road 
from the south to the north of Scotland is now 
united. A public procession w'as formed on this 
occasion; and the Grand Master, amidst ail im¬ 
mense concourse of people, having critically ex¬ 
amined the work, declared it well built, and ably 
executed. 

Having described the principal works in which 
the Brethren in Scotland were employed, we shall 
now resume the history of Masonry in England, 
and trace the occurrences that took place there, 
under the auspices of the late Duke of Cumberland, 
and his successor the Prince of Wales, now his 
Most Gracious Majesty King George IV. 

On Thursday the 9th of March 178C, his royal 
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highness Prince William Henry, now Dnke of 
Clarence, was initiated into Masonry at the Lodge 
N° 86, held at the Prince George inn at Plymouth. 

On the 4th of January 1787, was opened, in 
London, the Grand Chapter of Harodim. Though 
this order is of ancient date, and had been patro¬ 
nised in different parts of Europe, there appears 
not on record, previous to this period, the regular 
establishment of such an association iu England. 
For some years it was faintly encouraged; but 
after its merit had been further investigated, it re¬ 
ceived the patronage of several exalted masonic 
characters. 

The mysteries of this order are peculiar to the 
institution itself; while the lectures of the Chapter 
include every branch of the masonic system, and 
represent the art of Masonry in a finished and 
complete form. 

Different classes are established, and particular 
lectures restricted to each class. The lectures are 
divided into sections, and the sections into clauses. 
The sections are annually assigned, by the Chief 
Harod, to a certain number of skilful companions 
in each class, who are denominated Sectionists ; 
and they are empowered to distribute the clauses of 
their respective sections, with the approbation of 
the Chief Harod and General Director, among the 
private companions of the Chapter, who are deno¬ 
minated Clauseholders. Such companions as by 
assiduity become possessed of ail the sections in 
the lecture, are called Lecturers ; and out of these 
the General Director is always chosen. 

Every Clauseholder, on his appointment, is pre¬ 
sented with a ticket, signed by the Chief Harod, 
specifying the clause allotted to him. This ticket 
entitles him to enjoy the rank and privileges of a 
Clauseholder in the Chapter; and no Clauseholder 
can transfer his ticket to another Companion, un- 
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less the consent of the Council lias been obtained 
for that purpose, and the General Director lias ap¬ 
proved the Companion to whom it is to be trans¬ 
ferred, as qualified to hold it. In case of the 
death, sickness, or non-re9idence in London, of any 
Lecturer, Sectionist, or Clauseholdcr, another Com¬ 
panion is appointed to fill up the vacancy for the 
time being, that the lectures may be always com¬ 
plete ; an4 during the session, a public lecture is 
usually delivered at stated times. 

The Grand Chapter is governed by a Grand 
Patron, two Vice-Patrons, a Chief Ruler, and two 
Assistants, with a Council of twelve respectable 
Companions, who are chosen annually at the Chap¬ 
ter nearest to the festival of St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist. 

On Thursday, the 6th of February 1787, his 
royal highness the Prince of Wale6 was made a 
Mason, at an occasional Lodge, convened for the 
purpose, at the Star and Garter tavern, Pall-mall, 
over which the late Duke of'Cumberland presided 
in person. And on Friday the 21st of November 
following, his royal highness the Duke of York was 
initiated into Masonry, at a special Lodge convened 
for the purpose, at the same place, over which the 
Grand Master also presided in person. His royal 
highness was introduced by his royal brother the 
Prince of Wales, who assisted at the ceremony of 
his initiation. 

On the 25th of March 1788, another event 
worthy of notice in the annals of Masonry took 
place — the institution of “ The Royal Freemasons’ 
Charity for Female Children,” for maintaining, 
clothing, and educating the female children and 
orphans of indigent Brethren. To the’benevolent 
exertions of thelate chevalier Bartholomew Ruspini, 
the Fraternity are, in thefirst place, indebted forthis 
establishment. Under the patronage of her Royal 

4 
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Highness the late Duchess of Cumberland, the 
school was originally formed; and to her fostering 
hand is owing its present flourishing state, by her 
recommending it to the RoyaL Family, as well as to 
many of the nobility and gentry of both sexes. On 
the 1st of January 1789, fifteen children were 
taken into a house provided for them at Somers 
Town, St. Pancras; but since that time, by the 
liberal encouragement which the charity has re¬ 
ceived from the Fraternity in India as well as in 
England, the Governors have been enabled to aug¬ 
ment the number of children at different periods 
to sixty-five. 

The object of this Charity is, to train up children 
in the knowledge of virtue and religion; in an 
early detestation of vice and its unhappy conse¬ 
quences; in industry, os necessary to their con¬ 
dition ; and to impress strongly on their minds, a 
due sense of subordination, true humility, and obe¬ 
dience to their superiors. 

In 1793, the Governors, anxious still farther to 
extend the benefits of this Institution, hired on 
lease a piece of ground in St. George’s Fields be¬ 
longing to the city of London, oil which they have 
erected a commodious and spacious school-house at 
the expcnce of upwards of 2,500l, in which the 
children arc now placed. This building is suffici¬ 
ently extensive to accommodate an hundred chil¬ 
dren ; and from the exertions of the Fraternity at 
home and abroad, there is every reason to hope 
* that the Governors will soon have it in their power 
to provide for that number. * 

* The following is «m Abstract of the Rule-; and Regulations 
established for the government of this Institution 

QUALIFICATIONS OF GOVERNORS. 

1. iivery subscriber of one guinea, annually, is deemed a Gover¬ 
nor during the continuance of such subscription, and is entitled to 
one vote at all elections for children. 
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To the benevolent and indefatigable e&eftior» of 
William Forssteen, the late Anthony Ten Brocke, 
Adam Gordon, esqrs., and a few other respectable 
brethren, the Society are principally indebted for 
the complete establishment of this truly laudable 
Institution; and such have been the care and pains 


2. Hie Master, for the time being, of every Lodge, which sub¬ 
scribes one guinea per annum, has the same privileges. 

3. Every Benefactor of ten guineas or upwards at once, or with* 
in a year, is thereby constituted a Governor for life, and a member 
of the general committee, and is entitled to one vote; — every 
additional ten guineas given will entitle him to another vo e. 

4. The Master for the time being, of every Lodge, subscribing 
ten guineas within a year, becomes a Governor, and a member of 
the general committee for Jlfteen years, with the privilege of one 
vote. 

5. The Master for the time being, of every Lodge, subscribing 
twenty guineas at once, or in two donations within ten years, be¬ 
comes a Governor, and a member of the general committee, so long 
as that Lodge exists, with the privilege of one vote. 

G. Every Lodge, which has already subscribed twenty guineas, 
will be entitled to one vote, in addition, for every further sum of 
twenty guineas subscribed. N. B. The sum of ten guineas, at 
any time given by any such Lodge, will entitle it to an additional 
vote for fifteen yean • 

7. The Physicians, Surgeons, and other Medical Gentlemen, 
who attend this charity, and administer their advice and assistance 
gratis, are thereby constituted Governors for life. 

8. Every Clergyman, who benevolently advocates the cause ot 
this charity from the pulpit, is, in consideration of such service, 
entitled to the same privilege. 

9. The executor of any person, who pays one hundred pounds 
to this charity, thereby becomes a Life governor j and the payment 
of a legacy of two hundred pounds, or upwards, constitutes all the 
executors, who have proved the will, Governors for life. 

10. Every Governor has a right to vote at all quarterly and 
special general courts. 

11. Every new subscriber will be entitled to vote, immediately 
on payment of his subscription. 

12. No annual subscriber can vote at any election, till his sub¬ 
scription for the current year (w/ncA always commences at Lady 
Day.) and all arrears be paid. 

13. Lodges, having votes, arc required to give notice to the se¬ 
cretary, of the election of their respective Masters, before they can 
be entitled to vote. 

14. All Gosemors (except annual subscribers residing within 
the Bills of mortality), and all ladies^ noblemen, members of par- 
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bestowed on the education of the children, that the 
sums arising from their work, for several years past, 
have exceeded 2001. annually. 

On the 10th of February 1790, the Grand 
Lodge voted an annual subscription of 251. to this 
Charity, and particularly recommended it to the 


liamcnt. Masters of Lodges having the privileges of Life-governors, 
and Masters of foreign or country Lodges (being subscribers), have 
a right to vote by proxy, at all elections for children. • 

15. The Governor giving the proxy must insert therein the names 
of all the children for whom he intends to vote, as only one proxy 
can be admitted. He must, also, sign it with his name and insert 
his place of residence and the date of the proxy, together with 
the name of the Governor to whom it is given, as such proxy can 
only be given to a Governor, and be used at the next ensuing 
election. 

1C. All Foreign Lodges may votn by general-proxy, to be re¬ 
newed every Jive years; and country Lodges may have the same 
privilege, to be renewed annually; -—such general-proxies being 
given to Governors only, and being signed by the Master, War¬ 
dens, and Secretary of each Lodge respectively. 


QUALIFICATIONS, ADMISSION, EDUCATION, anb 
DISPOSAL or thx CHILDREN. 

Children, from any part of the kingdom, are admitted into the 
school, from the age of seven to ten years, and they remain in the 
school till they have attained the age of fifteen years; during which 
time, they are carefully instructed in reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, needle-work, and all kinds of domestic employment. When 
they quit the school, they are either returned to their friends, or are 
apprenticed for four years, to trades or as domestic servants, as 
may be most suitable to their respective capacities ; at which time 
each of them is presented with a Bible, a Prayer-book, and Dr. 
Wilson's Treatise on the Sacrament; and is further supplied with 
two complete suits of clothing. Besides these, as an encouragement 
and reward to each girl for serving her apprenticeship well and 
faithfully, a premium of five guineas is given at the expiration of 
her term, on her producing due testimonials of her good behaviour 
during that period. 

Children applying to be admitted into the school must be the 
daughters or orphans of indigent Freemasons,— they must be full 
six years of age and not more than nine , when their petitions ■ are 


1 Blank forms of petition may be had at the school. 
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lodges as deserving encouragement; in consequence 
ol which, considerable sums have been raised for its 
support; and among the very liberal subscriptions 
from the Lodges, the Shakespeare Lodge is parti¬ 
cularly distinguished; having as a Lodge, and 


presented, — must have had the small-pox, or cow-pox, — be in 
perfectly good health, —and free from all infirmity and deformity. 

No child can be admitted who is under seven, or above ten years 
of age* 

1 he petitioner must bring the following certificates; viz. 

1. A certificate from the Master and Wardens of the Lodge in 
which lier father was made a 'Mason, or from some Ledge of 
which he has been a member, to prove that he has been three years 
a Mason. N. B. This proof will be dispensed with if the child be¬ 
an orphan. 

2. A certificate from the Grand Secretary, of the father’s having 
been duly registered as a Mason in the books of the United Grand 
Lodge of En^l a d. 

5, A certificate of the marriage of her parents. 

4. An attested copy of the register of her birth, extracted from 
the books of the parish wherein she was bom ; or some other satis- 
factory proof of her age. 

5. A certificate, signed by two respectable housekeepers, or -other 
proof, of the parish to which she twlongs. 

6. A certificate of the state of her health, under the hand of 
one of the Medical Governors of the charily. 

The petitions and testimonials of the candidates for admission 
are to be examined by the general committee, who arc to make 
report thereof to the Quarterly General Court, which court alonc 
can order the admission of children into tliu school. When there 
are more approved candidates than there arc vacancies in the school, 
their admission is to he determined by ballot. 

All the children who are candidates for admission are to be sum¬ 
moned to attend the General Committee next but one preceding 
every election, in order to be examined as to the state of their health, 
and other circumstances, at that time; — and each child, when 
elected, is to be examined by two of the medical Governors of the 
charity, and their certificate of the statu of her hcultli is to be laid 
before the next House Committee, who, if not satisfied, may sus¬ 
pend her admission till further enquiry be made. 

Every child is to be brought to the school for admission, at the 
next House Committee, or at some other time to be appointed, 
within one month after her election, and she is not afterwards to 
depart from the school without leave, on pain of exclusion. 

No parent or friend of any child will be permitted to visit her, 
at the school, except on a Thursday, between the licurs of ten and 
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from individuals belonging to it, paid above a 
thousand pounds to the fund. From these dona¬ 
tions, and the increase of annual contributions, an 


two, and (hen only by means of an order, obtained for that pur¬ 
pose, from one of the House Committee; and they are forbid* 
den to speak to or join them in their procession to and from 
church. 

No child can be taken out of the school by her friends, before 
the expiration of the time limited by the regulations of the charity, 
except in case of illness, unless her board, clothing, &c. be paid 
for. from the time of her having been admitted. 

OFFICERS or the INSTITUTION. 

Patron. 

His Most Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth, G. P. 

Vice Patrons. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, M. W. G. M. 

His Grace the Duke of Athol, P. G. M. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, P. A. G. Jtf. 

Vice Patroness. 

The Most Noble the Marchioness of Hastings. 

President. 

Ilis ltoval Highness the Duke of Sussex, M. W. G. M. 
Vice Presidents. 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, G. M. for Scotland. 

His Grace the Duke of Leinster, G. M. For Ireland. 

* His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Pomfret, 

Tlie Right Hon. the Earl of Kingston, 

The Right Hon. the Earl ofMountnorris, 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, 

'Hie Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmoutb, 

The Right Hon. Lord Hawke, 

The Right Hon. Lord Eardley. 

Treasurer. 

William Williams, Esq. M.P., Belmont House, South 
Lambeth. 

Trustees. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 

William Forssteen, Esq. 

David Gordon, Esq. 

John Dent, Esq. M.P. 
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Institution, which reflects great honour on the Fra¬ 
ternity, promises fair to have a permanent estab¬ 
lishment.'* 

The late duke of Cumberland continued in the 
office of Grand Master till his death in September 
1790. It may be truly said, that such a valuable 
acquisition was made to the Society during his royal 
highness’s administration, as is almost unparalleled 
in the annals of Masonry. 

On the l Oth of February 1790, regular notice 
was given* in Grand Lodge, that His Royal High¬ 
ness Prince Edward, late Duke of Kent, while on 
his travels, had been regularly initiated Into Ma¬ 
sonry in the Union Lodge at Geneva; and we were 
afterwards informed, that His Royal Highness 
Prince Augustus Frederick, now Duke of Sussex, 
had been likewise initiated into the Order at a 
Lodge in Berlin. 

The Grand Lodge, highly sensible of the great 
honour conferred on the Society by the initiation 
of so many royal personages, unanimously resolved, 
that each of them should be presented with an 
apron, lined with blue silk, the clothing of a Grand 
Officer; and that they should be placed, in all pub¬ 
lic meetings of the Society, on the right hand of 
the Grand Master* and rank in all processions as 
Past Grand Masters. 

On the 2d of May 1790, the grand feast was 
honoured with the presence of the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, the Grand Master, in the chair; attended 
by his royal nephews, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, with above five hun¬ 
dred other Brethren. At this Grand Assembly 
was confirmed the re-instatejnent of the members of 

• William Preston, Esq. tl\e Author of this Book, bequeathed 
to this charity, by his will, 5001. Three per Cents, consols; and a 
like sum to the General Charity Fund of the Grand Lodge. 

Editor. 
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the Lodge of Antiquity in all their Masonic privi¬ 
leges, after an unfortunate separation of ten years; 
and among those who were re-instated, the Author 
of this treatise had the honour to be included. 

On the 24th of November 1790, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was elected to the 
high and important office of Grand Master; and he 
was pleased to appoint Lord Rawdon (now Marquis 
of Hastings) Acting Grand Master; who had pre¬ 
viously filled that office under his late royal uncle, 
on the resignation of the Earl of Effingham, who 
went abroad on his accepting the governorship of 
Jamaica. 

On the 9th of February 1791, the Grand Lodge 
resolved, oil the motion of Lord Petre, that, in 
testimony of the high sense the Fraternity enter¬ 
tained of the honour done to the Society by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales's acceptance 
of the office of Grand Master, three elegant chairs 
and candlesticks should be provided for the use 
of the Grand Lodge; and at the grand feast in 
May following, these were accordingly finished, 
and presented to public view; but, unfortunately, 
the Grand Master's indisposition at that time pre- 
* vented him from honouring the Society with his 
presence. Lord Rawdon, however, officiated as 
proxy for His Royal Highness, who was re-elected 
with the most joyful acclamations. 

SECT. XII. 

History of Masonry from the Installation of the 

Prince of Wales as Grand Master, to the 

Grand Feast of 1795 inclusive . 

At the Grand Feast held at Freemasons'-Hall, 
on the 2d of May 1792, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was installed Grand Master, to 
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the inexpressible joy of the Fraternity, in the pre¬ 
sence of his royal brother the Duke of York, the 
right hon. Lord Rawdon, now Marquis of Hastings, 
and above 500 other respectable Brethren. The 
repeated applauses bestowed by the company upon 
the royal brothers were highly grateful to their 
feelings; while the affability and heart-felt satis¬ 
faction of the Grand Master at the head of his Bre¬ 
thren were particularly noticed. His Royal High¬ 
ness performed the duties of his office in a style su¬ 
perior to most of his predecessors. His observations 
were clear, acute, and pertinent ; his expression was 
fluent, manly, and distinct; and his eulogium on 
his deceased uncle, the last Grand Master, pathetic, 
graceful, and elegant. The compliment that he con¬ 
ferred on Lord Rawdon, as Acting Grand Master, 
was truly masonic; and to all his Officers, on their 
appointments, he paid the proper tribute to their 
respective merits. In short, during the whole ce¬ 
remony, his demeanour was courteous, pleasing, 
and dignified. 

An sera so important in the annals of Masonry, 
must be recorded with peculiar satisfaction. Tes¬ 
timonies of loyalty and attachment to the family on 
the throne, and to the happy constitution of the 
country, were transmitted to His Royal Highness 
from the Brethren in every quarter. The Lodges 
in town and country vied with each other in ex¬ 
pressions of duty and. affection to the Grand Master; 
and in various addresses to His Royal Highness 
testified submission and obedience to the laws, and 
an ardent wish to support that well-regulated form of 
government, from which they and their ancestors 
had derived the invaluable blessings of liberty, so 
truly essential to the happiness of His Majesty’s 
subjects in general, and to the propagation of those 
principles which distinguish the Craft of JVIasons 
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in particular-—universal charity, brotherly love, 
and peace. 

On the 21st of Jane, the Brethren in the county 
•of Lincoln transmitted their grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to His Royal Highness in a column of heart 
of oak, which was presented by the Rev. William 
Peters, their Provincial Grand Master. Stimulated 
by the same motive, several other Lodges copied the 
example; and on the 7th of January 1793, the Free¬ 
masons of Cornwall unanimously voted an Address 
to His Royal Highness, which was presented by 
Sir John St. Aubyn, their Provincial Grand Master, 
and most graciously received. In short, one spirit 
seemed to animate the whole Fraternity, who joy¬ 
fully hailed the rising splendour and prosperity of 
the Craft. 

The French revolution, which, in extent and im¬ 
portance of effect, is unquestionably the most mo¬ 
mentous event that has happened since the reli¬ 
gious revolutions in Europe at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, having unfortunately given 
rise at this time to many unhappy dissensions, 
which spread their contagion among some of the 
inhabitants of this island, it became necessary to 
Counteract the measures of those mistaken indivi¬ 
duals who were endeavouring to sow the seeds of 
anarchy, and poison the minds of the people against 
His Majesty’s government, and the excellent con¬ 
stitution under which they enjoyed the invaluable 
blessings of liberty and property. This induced 
most of the corporate bodies in the kingdom, and 
all the true friends to the constitution, to stem the 
torrent of opposition, and promote, in their differ¬ 
ent departments, a just sense of the advantages en¬ 
joyed under the present government* Hence, ad¬ 
dresses to the throne were daily presented, with 
assurances of a determination to support the mea¬ 
sures of administration; and among the rest,.it 
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was deemed proper that the Society of Masons, by 
adding their mite to the number, should show that 
attachment to the King and Constitution which 
the laws of the Order enjoined. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of February 1793, the Grand Lodge una¬ 
nimously resolved, that the following Address 
should be presented to His Majesty, by his Royal 
Highness; who, in compliance with the request of 
liis Brethren, condescended to present it in person 
to his Royal Parent, by whom it was most gra¬ 
ciously received: 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

The humble Address of the Grand Lodge of the Ancient Fraternity 
■ of Free and Accepted Masons under the Constitution of England. 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

At a time when nearly the whole mass of the people anxiously 
press forward, and offer with one heart and one voice the most ani¬ 
mated testimonies of their attachment to your Mujesty’s Person 
and Government, and of their unabated zeal, at this period of in¬ 
novation and anarchy in oilier countries,for the unequalled Constitu¬ 
tion of their own, permit a body of men, Sire, which, though not 
known to the laws, has been ever obedient to them — men who 
do not yield to any description of your Majesty’s subjects in the 
love of their Country, in true allegiance to their Sovereign, or in 
any other of the duties of a good Citizen —■ to approach you with 
this public declaration of their political principles. The times, 
they think, demand it of them; and they wish not to be among 
the last, in such times, to throw their weight, whatever that may be, 
into the scale of Order, Subordination, and good Government. 

It is written, Sire, in the Institute of our Order, that we shall 
not, at our meetings, go into religious or political discussion; be¬ 
cause, composed (as our Fraternity is) of men of various nations, 
professing different rules of faith, and attached to opposite systems 
of government, such discussions, sharpening die mind of man 
against his brother, might offend and disunite. A crisis, how¬ 
ever, so unlooked for as the present, justifies to our judgment a 
relaxation of that rule; and, our first duty as Britons superseding 
all other considerations, we add, without further pause, our voice 
to that of our fellow-subjects, in declaring one common and fer¬ 
vent attachment to a government by King, Lords, and Commons, 
as established by the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

The excellence of all human institutions is comparative ami fleet¬ 
ing j positive perfection, or unchanging aptitude to its object, we 
know, belongs not to the work of man; but, when we view the 
principles of government which have recently obtained in otkxk 
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nations, and then look upon our own, wc exult in possessing, at 
this time, the wisest and best poised system the world has ever 
known: —a system which affords equal protection (the only equa¬ 
lity we look for, or that indeed is practicable) and impartial jus¬ 
tice to all. 

It may be thought, perhaps, being what we are, a private society 
of men — connected by invisible ties—professing secrecy, — mys¬ 
terious in our meetings, — stamped by no Act of Prerogative, — 
and acknowledged by no law ; we assume a port and hold a lan¬ 
guage upon this occasion, to which wc can urge no legal or ad¬ 
mitted right. We arc the free citizens, Sire, of a free state.) and 
number many thousands of our body. — The Heir Apparent of the 
empire is our Chief. *— U r e fraternize for the purposes of soevd inter - 
course, of mutual assistance, of churiiy to the distressed, and good¬ 
will to all.- andfidelity to a trust , reverence to the magistrate , and obe¬ 
dience to the laws, are sculptured in. capitals upon the pediment of 
our Institution . And let us add, that, pervading, as we do, every 
class of the community, and every walk of life, and disseminating 
our principles wherever we strike root, this Address may be con¬ 
sidered as speaking, in epitome, the sentiments of a people. 

Having thus attested our principles, we have only to implore the 
Supreme Architect of the Universe, whose almighty hand hath laid 
in tli • deep the firm foundation of tais 'country's greatness, and 
lukose protecting shield hath covered her amidst the crash of nations, 
that he will continue to shelter and sustain her. May her sons be 
contented, and her daughters happy / and may your Majesty; — 
the immediate instrument of her present prosperity and power, to 
whom unbiassed posterity shall thus inscribe the column; 

To George, the Friend of the People, 
and Patron of the Arts, which brighten and embellish life, 
With your amiable Queen, and your royal Progeny, 

Long, long continue to be the blessing and the boast of a grateful, 
happy, and united people i 

Given, unanimously, in Grand Lodge, at Freemasons’-Hall, 
this 6'thof February, 1793. 

(Countersigned) (Signed) Rawdon, A. G. M. 
William White, G. S. Peter Parker, D.G.M, 

For the Grand Master's attention to the inte¬ 
rests of the Society, in presenting the above loyal 
and affectionate Address, the Grand Lodge una¬ 
nimously voted the following Address to his 
Royal Highness: 

To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Grand Muster if the 
most Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons. 

Most Worshipful and Royal Sir, 

Accustomed, as we have been, from the hour in which 
your name first adorned the roll of our Order, to the manly vigour 
• O 2 
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of your mind, and the winning benignity of your manners, we did 
not look for any event which could raise you in our estimation, or 
draw you nearer to our affections. With you at our head, we have 
seen our reputation advanced in the opinion of our fellow-subjects, 
our system expand itself, and added honour and increasing pros- 
perity lie in unclouded prospect before us. These things we 
ascribe to you, Sir, as to their proper source; and yet the silent 
homage of the heart has been hitherto the only return we have made 
you. Such, however, has been the generous alacrity with which 
your Royal Highness has offered to present to His Majesty the ac¬ 
companying tribute of our fervent loyalty to him, and of onr un¬ 
shaken attachment to that Constitution, which (happily for these 
nations) at once confirms his possession and your inheritance, and 
all the rights of all the peoplej and such the sense we entertain of 
the proud distinction you have thus conferred upon our Body, that 
it were inconsistent with our honour, v e think, as well as irksome 
to our feelings, to continue longer silent. 

Accept then. Royal Sir, our wannest and most dutiful acknow¬ 
ledgments for your gracious condescension upon this (to us) most 
momentous occasion. May he, by whom kings govern and empires 
prosper, shower upon your Royal Parent, yourself, and the whole 
of your illustrious line, his choicest blessings! May you all long 
exist in the hearts of a brave and generous people; and Britain tri¬ 
umphant, her enemies be abased! May her acknowledged supe¬ 
riority, returning peace, and the grateful reverence of rescued 
nations, perpetuate the fame of her virtues, the influence of her ex¬ 
ample. and the weight and authority of her dominion! 

By the unanimous order of the* Grand Lodge, 

(Countersigned) (Signed) Rawdon, A. G. M. 

William Whits, G. S. Peter Parker, P. G. M. 


While these proofs of the prosperity of the So¬ 
ciety in England were universally spread through¬ 
out the kingdom, accounts were daily transmitted 
of the rapid progress of the Institution in different 
parts of the world. Many respectable and digni¬ 
fied characters had enrolled their names among 
the Fraternity ; and it is with some degree of sa¬ 
tisfaction, that among them we have to record the 
name of the king of Sweden, who was initiated 
into the Order at the Grand Lodge of Stockholm 
on the 22d of March 179S, under the auspices of 
Charles Duke of Sudermania, regent of the king¬ 
dom, who presided as Grand Master on the 
occasion. 
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The Brethren in America at this period also 
seem to have been no less zealous in expressing a 
dutiful attachment to their patrons and protectors; 
for the Grand Lodge of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in North America, having nearly ar¬ 
ranged their Constitutions, transmitted a copy of 
them to General Washington with the following 
Address: 


Address of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons if ike 

Commonwealth if Massachusetts in North America, to their Bro¬ 
ther George Washington. * 

Whilst the historian is describing the career of your glory, 
and the inhabitants of an extensive empire are made happy in your 
unexampled exertions; whilst some celebrate the Hero, so distin¬ 
guished in liberating United America, and others the Patriot who 
presides over her councils; a band of brothers, having always 
joined the acclamations of their countrymen, now testify their 
respect for those milder virtues which have ever graced the man. 

Taught by the precepts of our Society, that all its members stand 
upon a level, we venture to assume this station, and to approach 
ydu with that freedom Which diminishes our diffidence, without 
lessening our respect. Desirous to enlarge the boundaries of 
social happiness, and to vindicate the ceremonies of their Institu¬ 
tion, this Grand Lodge has published “ A Book of Constitutions 
(and a copy for your acceptance accompanies this,) which, by dis¬ 
covering the principles that actuate, will speak the eulogy of the 
Society, though they fervently wish the conduct of its members 
may prove its higher commendation. 

* Convinced of his attachment to its cause, and readiness to encou¬ 
rage its benevolent designs, they have taken the liberty to dedicate 
this work to one, the qualities of whose heart, and the actions of 
whose life, have contributed to improve personal virtue, and extend 
throughout the world the most endearing cordialities; and they 
humbly hope he will pardon this freedom, and accept the tribute 
of their esteem and homage. 

May the Supreme Architect of the Universe protect and bless 
you, give you length of days and increase of felicity in this world, 
and then receive you to the harmonious and exalted Society in 
Heaven! 

John Cutler, G. M. 

Boston, Jo&iah Bartlkt, S. G. W. 

Dec. 27, A. L. 5792. Mungo Mackay, J. G. W. 

To this Address General Washington returned 
the following Answer: 
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Answer to the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 

Massachusetts. 

Flattering as it may be to the hum^n mind, and trulj 
honourable as it is, to receive from our fellow citizens testimonies 
of approbation for exertions to promote the public welfare; it is 
not less pleasing to know, that the milder virues of the heart are 
highly respected by a Society whose liberal principles are founded in 
the immutubte laws vf truth and justice. 

To enlarge the sphere of social happiness is worthy the benevolent 
design of a Masonic Institution; and it is most fervently to be 
wished, that the conductor every member of the Fraternity, as well 
as those publications that discover the principles which actuate 
them, may tend to convince mankind, that the grand object of 
Masonry is, tr> promote the happiness of the human race. 

While I beg your acceptance of my thanks for the “ Honk of 
Constitutions which you have sent me, and for the honour j cm 
have done me in the Dedication, permit me to assure you, that 1 
feel all those emotions of gratitude which your affectionate Ad¬ 
dress and cordial wishes are calculated to inspire; and I sincerely 
pray, that the Great Architect of the Ufiivcrsc may bless you here, 
and receive you hereafter into his immortal temple ! 

Gso. Washington. 


From this time we perceive that the Society of 
Freemasons in America continued to flourish under 
the auspices of General Washington, who con¬ 
tinued his patronage to the Lodges till his death. 
This great man, who displayed in his own person 
the rare combination of military and pacific talents, 
of general and statesman, and evinced in private 
life the most endearing manners and unblemished 
probity, died at his seat at Mount Vernon in .Bal¬ 
timore, of an inflammation in his throat, on the 
.14th of December 1799* On the 18th, his re¬ 
mains were consigned to the tomb with the most 
solemn funeral pomp. The procession from Mount 
Vernon was formed about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and moved to the place of his interment 
in the following order : 

Minute guns from a vessel in the river announced the commence¬ 
ment of the ceremony. 

Cavalry, Infantry, and Guards, marched with arms reversed. 

Music — Clergy. 

The General's horse, with his saddle, holsters, and pbtols. 
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The Corpse, supported by Colonels Little, Marstelle, Gilpin, Payne, 
Ramsay, and Simms, as pall-bearers. 

At the head of the coffin was inscribed. Surge ad judicium ; 

About the middle, Gloria Deo ; 

And on the silver plate, “ General George Washington dejmrted 
this life on the Hf/i December 1799, JEtatis 68.” 

The Mourners, Masonic Brethren, and Citizens, closed the 

procession. 

Having arrived at the bottom of the elevated 
lawn on the banks of the Potomak, where the 
family vault is placed, the cavalry halted, and the 
infantry marched towards the Mount and formed 
their lines. The clergy. Masonic Brethren, and 
citizens, then descended into the vault ; when the 
funeral service was performed. Alter which three 
general discharges were given by the infantry; 
while the cavalry, and eleven pieces of artillery, 
which lined the banks of the Potomak at the back 
of the vault, paid the last tribute of respect to 
their venerable departed hero, and the firing was 
repeated from the vessel in the river. 

At a meeting of the house of representatives at 
Philadelphia on the day following this ceremony, 
it was voted that a committee should be appointed, 
in conjunction with one from the senate, to con¬ 
sider on the most suitable means of paying honour 
‘ to the memory of this great man, who ranked first 
"" in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen; it was also resolved, that the house 
should wait on the President of the United States, 
to express their condolence on the mournful event: 
that the speaker’s chair should be covered with 
black, and that all the members and officers of the 
house should appear in deep mourning during the 
session. Thus was demonstrated the warmest testi¬ 
monies of affection of a grateful people, to the 
memory of their truly benevolent chief, who justly 
merited the esteem of his country, his brethren, 
and his friends. 


o 4 
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Under the auspices of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and the indefatigable exertions 
of the earl of Moira, the progress of the Society 
in England far exceeded at this time that of any 
former period. The Lodges not only considerably 
increased in numbers ana consequence, but were 
in general better regulated; and, the principles of 
the Institution being more clearly understood, the 
Brethren both in town and country vied with each 
other in promoting the useful purposes of the 
Society. 

On the'24th of September 1 793, the Lodges in 
the county of Durham made a grand procession 
through the town of Sunderland, on laying the 
foundation-stone of the bridge over the river Wear, 
which was afterwards opened on the 9th of Au¬ 
gust 1796, in the presence of his Royal Highness 
Prince William of Gloucester, the magistrates, a 
numerous assemblage of Masons, and a vast con¬ 
course of spectators. On this occasion, a grand 
triumphal arch, decorated with flowers, was raised, 
through 'which the procession passed, and pro¬ 
ceeded along the bridge to the north side of the 
river, up to the lime-kilns, and returned by the 
low road through the dry arch of the bridge to 
the Pan Ferry, thence to the centre of the bridge, 
where the Lodge was formed, and an oration de¬ 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Nesfleld. The whole 
ceremony was conducted under the patronage of 
Rowland Burdon, esq. ■ M. P. Provincial Grand 
Master for the county. The Lincoln militia 
attended, and fired three vollics on the oc¬ 
casion. 

The Brethren then proceeded to church, where 
an appropriate sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Brewster. From church the procession was 
resumed to the Assembly-room, where the even¬ 
ing was concluded with the greatest harmony. 
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On Monday the 25th of November 1793, the 
Prince of Wales laid the first stone of the New 
Chapel at Brighthelmstone. His lloyal Highness 
was accompanied from the Pavilion to the appro¬ 
priated place by the Rev. Mr. Hudson the vicar, 
Mr. Saunders, &c. On coming to the ground, 
Mr. Saunders addressed his Royal Highness, and 
said, That, as constructor of the building, the high 
honour was allotted to him of pointing out to the 
Prince the situation where the' stone was intended 
to be placed; and he respectfully reqqpsted that, 
as Grand Master of the Masons, he would be 
pleased to signify whether or not it met with his 
approbation. On receiving assurance that it did, 
the stone, with the following inscription, was laid in 
due form: 

“ This stone was laid by his Royal Highness 
“ George Prince of Wai4Q$, November 25, 
“ 1793 ” 

On Mr. Saunders covering it with a plate oi 
metal, he desired leave to say, That however late 
the period might be before it was again exposed to 
the face of day, and he sincerely wished that it 
might be a very distant one, he hoped that the 
descendants of his Royal Highness’s august family 
would be found, as now, happily gQverning a happy 
people. 

Mr. Hudson then respectfully addressed the 
Prince, and desired permission to return his most 
sincere and grateful thanks to his Royal ’High¬ 
ness for the honour he had that day done, not only 
to him in particular as proprietor, but to the town 
at large; and he hoped that God would give his 
blessing to the undertaking thus begun, and long 
preserve his Royal Highness, their Majesties, and 
every, branch of the royal family, to superintend 
our invaluable, unequalled, and long-envied Con¬ 
stitution in church and state. 
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The day proved fine, and the acclamations of 
the surrounding crowd showed how much they 
were gratified with such an instance of goodness 
in the Prince, who, at the same time, was both a 
resident in, and protector of, their town and 
liberties. 

The Prince ordered a handsome distribution to 
the workmen, &c. The promenade gardens were 
laid open, and the company was entertained with 
refreshments. A party of gentlemen dined at the 
Castle, and some lines were composed and sung on 
the occasion. 

• Among the masonic occurrences of this year, it 
may be proper to mention the publication of a pe¬ 
riodical Miscellany, entitled, The Frce-masons* 
Magazine ; or, General and Complete L ibrary : the 
first a fiumber of which appeared in June ] 793, and 
a number was continued to be published monthly 
till the end of December 1798, when its title was 
changed. Independent of this Magazine being a 
general repository for every thing curious and im¬ 
portant in Masonry, it contained a choice selection 
of miscellaneous and literary articles, well calcu¬ 
lated for the purpose of general instruction aH , 
improvement, and was for some time honour 
with the sanction of the Grand Lodge. * 

On the 4 th of June 1793, the Shakespe. 
Lodge at Stratford on Avon was opened, and dedi¬ 
cated in solemn form, in the presence of a numer¬ 
ous assembly of Brethren from different lodges. 
The ceremony w*as conducted with the greatest 
order and regularity, under the direction of Mr. 
James Timmins, I). P. G. M. for the county of 
Warwick. 

On the 28th of July 1794-, the Royal Brunswick 
Lodge at Sheffield was constituted in due form. 
The Brethren made a very elegant procession to 
St. James’s church, where an excellent sermon was 
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preached by the Rev. Brother Chadwick: after 
which the procession was resumed to the Lodge; 
when the ceremony of dedication took place. Se¬ 
veral anthems and psalms suited to the occasion 
were sung, and the whole was concluded with a 
liberal subscription to the poor girls* Charity 
School. 

On the 31st of July 1794, the Lodge of Apollo 
at Alcester was constituted in due form in the pre¬ 
sence of 121 Brethren. At ten in the morning, a 
procession was made to the church, where a sermon 
was preached before the Lodge by the Rev. Brother 
Green. After which the Brethren returned to 
the Hall; when the ceremonies of consecration 
and dedication took place, according to ancient 
usage. 

The Prince of Wales’s marriage with Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick having taken place on the 
Sth of April 1795, the Grand Lodge on the 
I'Hli of that month unanimously voted the fol¬ 
lowing Address to his Royal Highness on the 
occasion; 

3\> his Royal Highness Ike Prince of Wales, Grand Master of the 
most Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons 
,, under the Constitution of England . 

w » Most Worshipful and Royal Grand Master. 

Upon an event so important to your own happiness, and to the 
interests of the British empire, as the late nuptials of your Royal 
Highness we feel ourselves peculiarly bound to testify our joy, 
and to offer our humble congratulations. 

To affect a degree of gratification superior to lint professed 
by others, when all His Majesty’s subjects exhibit such heart-felt 
satisfaction at the union which you have formed, would, perhaps, 
be in us an undue pretension; we cannot, however, but be proudly 
conscious, Sir, that we possess a title beyond what any other class 
of men can advance, to approach you upon an occasion like the 
present with a teuder of our particular duty. When your Royal 
Highness deigned so far to honour the Craft as to accept the trust 
of presiding over us, the condescension not only authorised but 
demanded from all and each of us a peculiar sensibility to whatever 
might concern your welfare: and die ties of brotherhood, with which 
you invested v our self in becoming one of our number, entitle 4»s 

o 6 V 
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to express, without fear of incurring any charge of presumption, 
the satisfaction we feel in contemplating such an accession to the 
prospects of the nation, and to those of yout own felicity. That 
the Interests of your Highness and those of the British peo¬ 
ple may ever continue par strictly united as wc feel them in this 
most auspicious occurrence, is the wannest wish, and, at the same 
time, the confident trust, of those who hold it the highest honour 
to have your name enrolled in the records of their Institution. 

To the obligations which the Brethren already owe to you. Sir, 
it will be a material addition, if you will render acceptable to your 
royal Consort, the humble homage of oar veneration, and of our 
prayers for every possible blessing npon your union. 

By the unanimous order of the Grand Lodge, 

(Signed) Moira, A. G. M. 

(Countersigned) (L. &) 

William Wum, G. S. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Moira having, at the 
request of the Grand Lodge, presented the above 
Address to the Prince of Wales, his Royal High¬ 
ness was graciously pleased to return the following 
Answer: 

The Grand Master has received with great satisfaction the Ad¬ 
dress of the Craft; which he regards as not indicating solely thui 
sentiments towards him, but as also repeating those declarations of 
devotion to their Sovereign and attachment to the House of Bruns¬ 
wick, heretofore so becomingly expressed by them. 

He has had peculiar pleasure in explaining to the Princess of 
Wales their loyal congratulations; and lie disires to convey to the 
Brethren the sincere thanks of the Princess for their generous 
wishes. 4 

A grand feast was held at Freemasons’-Hall on 
the 13th of May 1795, the Grand Master in the 
chair. His Royal Highness was accompanied by 
the Duke of Clarence, and Prince William oi 
Gloucester, who had been initiated at an occasional 
Lodge convened for the purpose on the preceding 
evening. Five hundred Brethren were also pre¬ 
sent at this feast. Happiness was visible in every 
countenance, and the benevolent principles ot 
Masonry cheered the heart. His Royal High¬ 
ness thanked the Brethren for the many instances 
"lie b&d received of their attachment, and for the 
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repeated honours they had conferred' on him. 
After expressing his warmest wishes for the pros¬ 
perity of the Society, he concluded with a hand¬ 
some compliment to the Acting Grand Master, the 
Earl of Moira, whom he styled “ The man of his 
heart, and the friend he admiredand sincerely 
hoped that lie might long live to superintend the 
government of the Craft, and extend the principles 
of the Art. 


SECT. XIII. 

The History of Masotiry from the Grand Feast in 
1795 , to the End of the Year 1800 . 

No remarkable event took place in the Society 
from the festival in 1795 till the year 1797 . The 
greatest harmony prevailed among the Brethren 
during the whole period, and many valuable 
additions were made to the list of Lodges. The 
general contributions to the charitable funds were 
likewise considerably extended; and the annual 
reports from the Provincial Grand Masters in their 
respective districts announced the prosperity of the 
Craft. 

The only circumstance which tended to damp 
the ardour of the Brethren for the propagation of 
the Art either at home or abroad, was the pub¬ 
lication of some tracts, which stated that a new 
sect of philosophers had arisen in Germany and 
France, who had affiliated themselves to the So¬ 
ciety of Masons, and had, under that sanction, 
established Lodges, for the more extended disse¬ 
mination of the principles of their new theory. 
To these philosophers was attributed the design of 
destroying Christianity, and subverting all the 
regular governments of Europe. The degrees of 
Masonry were understood to be preparatory steps 
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to this new establishment, and from that Society 
were selected the principal members of which this 
sect was composed. In their occult Lodges, as 
they were termed, were inculcated the seeds of 
those dangerous principles which had brought 
about the French revolution, and produced all the 
evils which had resulted from it. 

The circulation of these publications excited a 
general alarm, and for some time checked the pro¬ 
gress of the Society in Europe; till, the mystery 
being unveiled, it was found, that the constitutions 
of Masonry did not warrant the proceedings of this 
new system; and that therefore new degrees had 
been instituted under the same appellation, to carry 
into effect the purposes of these new associates. 
The Masons of this country, and all the Lodges 
under the English constitution, were fully exempted 
from any share in the general censure ; but, as the 
Society was much injured by these publications, a 
few remarks on their contents may not be unac¬ 
ceptable to the reader. 

The first tract which excited alarm was, ail oc¬ 
tavo volume, intitled 44 The Life of M. Zimmerman, 
44 first Physician to the King of England at Hano- 
44 ver. By Dr. Tissot.” From this work it appears, 
that one of the most distinguished incidents' of. 
Zimmerman’s life was a summons which he re¬ 
ceived from the great Frederick, King of Prussia, 
to attend him in his last illness in 17SG. This op¬ 
portunity the Doctor improved, to enjoy a confi¬ 
dential intercourse with that illustrious character, 
from which he derived the materials of an interest¬ 
ing narrative, that lie afterwards published. The 
partiality of this prince in favour of Zimmerman 
disposed him to a reciprocal good opinion of that 
monarch, and in 1788 he published 44 A Defence 
44 of Frederick the Great against the Count de 
44 Mira beau which was followed, in J 730, by 
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“ Fragments on Frederick the Great,” in 3 vols. 
12mo. The publications of Zimmerman relative 
to this king gave offence to some individuals, and 
t subjected him to many severe criticisms, which he 
felt with more sensibility than accorded with his 
peace of mind. The religious and political opi¬ 
nions which he had imbibed in his latter years, were 
in wide contradiction to the principles which 
had so generally spread over Europe, and which 
operated as perpetual fuel to the irritability of his 
nervous system. About this time the rise of the 
Society of the Illuminati in Germany, "who were 
said to have coalesced with the Freemasons, ex¬ 
cited a violent commotion among men of letters 
and reflection. The Society was supposed to have- 
in view nothing less than the abolition of Christian¬ 
ity, and the subversion of all constituted authorities. 
Its partisans expected from it the most beneficial re¬ 
forms of every kind; and its opponents dreaded from 
it every mischief that could happen to mankind. 
Zimmerman, who is represented to have been a 
hunter of sects, was among the first who took 
alarm at this formidable association, and stept forth 
to oppose its progress. His regard for religion, 
social order, led him to see in the most obnox- 
light the pernicious principles of these new 
A -‘ gophers. Determined, therefore, to suppress 
the influence of their system, he painted in the 
strongest colouring all the maxims of this new sect, 
and addressed a memorial to the Emperor Leo¬ 
pold on the subject, with a view to check their fur¬ 
ther progress. The emperor very graciously re¬ 
ceived this memorial, and returned* him an an¬ 
swer in his own hand-writing, accompanied with 
a splendid present.* Leopold seemed to be well- 

* This was a locket, adorned with diamonds and the emperor’s 
cypher. 
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inclined to use the decisive interference of civil au¬ 
thority on this occasion, and would probably have 
had recourse to violent measures against the Illu¬ 
minati, bad not the death of Zimmerman pre¬ 
vented it. 

The number of the affiliated members of this so¬ 
ciety, Zimmerman says, increased daily, chiefly 
by the assiduity of Baron de Kniggc, who in 1782 
first suggested the idea of illuminating the Society 
of Freemasons, and who succeeded in that object, 
from Haqover to Copenhagen on one hand, and 
to Naples on the other. In 1788, the Brother¬ 
hood, lie observes, was unmasked, and driven 
out of Bavaria; and in 1791 their papers were 
seized at Munich and printed, but no discovery of 
Importance was made.* 

* Of this Society we have the following account in this tract 

“ Whether this sect be the same with that of the Freemasons, or 
u the Jesuits, both of which suppositions is improbable, is uncertain; 
" but in 1774 or 1775, a Society was undoubtedly established in 
" Bavaria, of which a celebrated Professor at Ingoldstadt has been 
“ regarded as the founder. This Society, under pretext of con* 
“ suiting the happiness of the people, and supposing that happi- 
11 ness to be incompatible with every species of religious and civil 
“ establishment at present existing, said with one voice, Let ms 
“ destroy them all , and raze their very foundations. The secret 
“ Order of the Illuminati included among its mysterious prin- 
“ ciples, at present exposed to the whole world, the whole of the 
IC doctrine which the Jacobins of Paris have since put in practice i 
“ ai>d it has been proved, by the most irrefragable documents, tha« 
“ they maintained an intimate correspondence together before the 
“ French revolution. The destruction of the Christian religion, 
« and the subversion of every throne and of all governments, have 
“ been their aim ever since the year 1776. It was not under- 
“ stood, by the new associates of this Order, that the magic words, 

" the kapjriness of the peojtle, were the surest means to recruit their 
11 number with ease, and by which, in fact, the recruits became so 
“ numerous and well disciplined. Young men were chiefly 
“ pitched upon, who, not having yet formed a strong attachment 
“ to any particular opinion, were the more easily led away to 

embrace whatever was offered to them, and men of literary 
<* talents, whom it is important to secure when the propagation 
“ of any new opinion is in agitation. When once a person was 
11 enlUy-d, and fully penetrated with the enticing words, The hap- 
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Previous to the death of Zimmerman, in con¬ 
junction with M. Hoffman of Vienna* he began a 
periodical work on the old principles. In this 
work all his former zeal was displayed, and the 
’ new philosophers were attacked with vehemence. 
This occasioned a violent repulse on their part; 
and the writers of the Bibliotheque Universclfc, or 
Universal Library , as well as some of the best 
journalists, bore a considerable share in the con¬ 
test, in opposition to Zimmerman and Hoffman; 
till the former got himself embroiled in g court ot 
law by a publication in the journal, intitled 
“ The Baron de Knigge unmasked, as an Illumi- 
M nati, Democrat, and Seducer of the People.” 
This charge was founded on a work which was not 
openly avowed by the baron, who commenced a 
suit against Zimmerman or. this. account as a 
libeller; in which the doctor, being unable to 
exculpate himself, was cast. This state ot war¬ 
fare proved very unfriendly to the doctor’s nerves, 
and sensibly affected his mind, which had been 
much agitated from a personal fear of the approach 
of the French towards Hanover in 1794. Ihc 
idea of his becoming a poor emigrant perpetually 
haunted him; nor .could the negociations which 
afterwards took place, and .secured that country, 
restore him to tranquillity. He used various reme¬ 
dies to overcome his apprehensions, and even took 
a journey for that purpose; but it was fruitless. 


** jnness of the people: let us labour to procure the happiness of the 
“ people; he became impatient to know the obstacles which were 
“ in the way of this purpose, and the means to be made use of 
«• to remove them; these were therefore ottered to his view in sue- 
“ cession. 

“ The Order has five degrees: In the lower, the mysteries are 
“ not unveiled; they are only preparatory, on which the minds 
“ of the novitiates are founded and prepared; then, by de> 
“ grees, those who are found worthy are initiated into the higher 
“ ranks.” 
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On his return home, he entered his habitation with 
the same idea which he had left it, persuaded 
that he saw it pillaged, and fancied that he was 
entirely ruined. This notion so strongly im¬ 
pressed his mind, that, together with his absti¬ 
nence from food, for fear of poverty, he wore away 
to a skeleton, became decrepit, and at last died on 
the 7th of October 1795, at the age of 67. 

k The next tract which deserves notice is a trans¬ 
lation * of “The Memoirs of Jacobinism in France,” 
in 4 volsr 8vo. by the Abbe Barruel. In this work 
the Abbe endeavours to show, that there existed 
on the continent, long before the French revolution, 
a threefold conspiracy to effect the ruin of the altar, 
the throne, and all social order. The first conspi¬ 
racy was formed by a sect of philosophers, w T ho 
aimed to destroy the altars of Jesus Christ and his 
gospel: the second, were the sophists of rebellion, 
who conspired against the thrones of kings, and 
who had affiliated themselves to the Society of 
Freemasons, engrafting on that institution the 
secrets of tlieir occult lodges; and the third, passed 
under the denomination of Illuminati , or enlight - 
ened, who formed an union with the two former, and 
aimed at the subversion of all social order, pro¬ 
perty, and science. This coalition, the Abb£ ob-' 
serves, gave rise to the club of Jacobins in France, 
which was so denominated from holding their 
meetings in a convent of the order of Jacobins 
that they had seized in Paris. 

Of these three conspiracies, antichristian, anti- 
monarcliical, and antisocial, very unfortunately 
for the Abbe, each successive one has been brought 
forward in his subsequent volumes with diminished 
evidence and decreasing plausibility. To expose to 
view* the unknowm chieftains and agents of his con¬ 
spiracies, he has been obliged to describe the symbols 

* * By the Hon. Robert Clifford. 
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and reveal the secrets of an invisible Society wholly 
unconnected with them, and to represent the Lodges 
of Freemasons as schools of infidelity and insur- 
* rection, whence all these conspiracies have origin¬ 
ated. Although he makes France the theatre for 
their exhibition, he is obliged to have recourse 
to a strange language and to a Bavarian cloister 
for their origin; and, from a want of facts, to 
supply, from his own imagination, by ingenious 
interpretations, the lessons which he can nowhere 
else discover. • 

Notwithstanding this serious attack on the Free¬ 
masons, the Abb6 is candid enough to admit, that the 
occult lodges of the Illuminati are unknown in Eng¬ 
land, and that the English Freemasons are not im¬ 
plicated in the charge which he has made. With his 
remarks therefore on this subject, we shall conclude 
our observations on the Memoirs of Jacobinism : 

“ England, in particular,” he says, <e is full of 
“ those upright men, who, excellent citizens and of 
(C all stations, are proud of being Masons; and 
K who may be distinguished from the others by 
“ ties which only appear to unite them more 
“ closely in the bonds of charity and fraternal 
46 affection. It is not the fear of offending a na- 
<c tion in which I have found an asylum, that has 
44 suggested this exception. Gratitude, on the 
44 contrary, would silence every vain terror, and 
44 I should be seen exclaiming in the very streets 
44 of London, that England was lost, that it could 
44 not escape the French revolution, if its Frce- 
44 mason Lodges were similar to those of which 
44 I am about to treat. 1 would say more, that 
44 Christianity and all government would have long 
46 been at an end in England, if it could be even 
44 supposed that her Masons were initiated into 
44 the last mysteries of the sect. Long since have 
“ their Lodges been sufficiently numerous to exe- 
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“ cute such a design, had the English Masons 
“ adopted either the means, or the plans and 
“ plots, of the occult lodges. 

“ This argument alone might suffice to except* 
“ the English Masons in general from what 1 have 
“ to say of the sect. But there eiist many pas* 
“ sages in the history of Masonry which necessi- 
u tate this exception. The following appears 
M convincing: At the time when the Illuminees of 
“ Germany, the most detestable of the Jacobin 
“ crew, .were seeking to strengthen their party 
“ by that of Masonry, they affected a sovereign 
“ contempt for the English Lodges. 1 ’ 

The Abbe’s information with respect to the 
Illuminati may perhaps be just, insofar as respects 
the establishment of that sect, and their deviation 
from the English lodges: but between the genuine 
Masons of Germany and their Brethren in Eng¬ 
land there has long subsisted the most friendly 
intercourse; and it cannot otherwise be, in any 
country where Masonry is conducted according to 
the pure principles of the institution* 

The next publication which claims our attention 
is, a work entitled, “ Proofs of a Conspiracy 
“ against all the religious and governments of Eu-' 
4 ‘ rope, carried on in the secret meetings of Free- 
“ masons, Illuminati, and Reading Societies. By 

John Robison, M. A. Professor of Natural Phi- 
“ Iosophy, and Secretary to the Royal Society of 
i( Edinburgh.” This work, like the former, aims 
at proving that a secret association had been 
formed, and for many years carried on, for root¬ 
ing out all the religious establishments, and over¬ 
turning all the existing governments of Europe; 
and that this association had employed, as its 
chief instruments, the Lodges of Freemasons, 
who were under the direction of unknown supe¬ 
rior?, /-and whose emissaries were every where 
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busy to complete the scheme. Of the rise and 
progress of this society in France he affects to 
give an account, which agrees in the main with 
that of the Abbe Barruel, by alleging that seve¬ 
ral of its most ingenious ana indefatigable mem¬ 
bers were active Freemasons, who spread their 
infectious principles in most of the Freemasons* 
Lodges in Europe. -He then enters into an histo* 
rical detail of the origin of the Scotch degrees, and 
gives them a consequence to which I hope they 
arc not entitled, as belonging to an institution 
formed by craft, founded in the deepest motives, and 
capable of effecting the most important events. 

It is well known, I believe, to the Masons of 
this country, that some men of warm and enthu¬ 
siastic imaginations* have been disposed, within 
these few years, to amplify parts of the Institution 
of Freemasonry; and in their supposed improve¬ 
ments to have elevated their discoveries into new 
degrees; to which they have added ceremonies, 
rituals, and dresses, ill-suited to the native sim¬ 
plicity of the Order of Masonry as it was originally 
practised in this country. But in all these de¬ 
grees, though probably deserving reprehension, as 
improper innovations on the original system of 
Masonry, I can never believe that they have either 
proceeded from bad motives, or could be viewed 
in any other light than as innocent and inoffensive 
amusements. Thus much I can aver, that all the 
degrees of Masonry practised in England under 
the English Constitution, are pure and genuine, 
and that no part of the system established among 
us is injurious either to Cnurch or State. * 

In order to refute, however, the- flimsy proofs 
which are produced by the learned Professor, I 

* In Jokes’s u Masonic Miscellanies” edit. 1811. will be found, 
an Essay on this subject by the Editor, p. 195; and another 
(p. 221.) by Mr. Preston. 
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cannot do bettor than use the language of an able 
writer *, who has entered into a serious investi¬ 
gation of them in a monthly miscellany f. If 
the principles adopted by foreign Masons be such 
(says he) as the Professor represents, whence is it 
that so many loyal and pious members of the Fra¬ 
ternity continue their patronage of the Society, and 
are still ignorant of the real quality of our prin¬ 
ciples ? Is it that Masonry is one thing on the 
Continent, and another in England ? This cannot 
be; for«Masonry is a universal establishment, and 
a mutual communication and agreement has long 
subsisted between the British and foreign Lodges. 
Some gf the wisest and most upright English 
Masons have visited their Brethren abroad, and 
have not been able'to discover the wonderful dis¬ 
parity, or been shocked at the abominable prac¬ 
tices said to be carried on among them. Even 
Mr. Robison himself saw nothing of all this mis¬ 
chievous system while he was in the closest habits 
of intimacy with the foreign Masons; and this 
surely must be some proof that Masonry, as it was 
then practised, had not the tendency which he has 
since been pleased to attribute to it. All the con¬ 
spiracy, therefore, which he pretends to have dis¬ 
covered, if it ever did exist, must be charged to. 
other causes. It must strike the mind with asto¬ 
nishment, that an institution like Masonry, organ¬ 
ized and reduced to a complete system, should 
suddenly be changed from a harmless and innocent 
appearance, to one the most ferocious and wicked; 
and that, from being in the highest degree friendly 
to order and religion, it should all at once become 
the most powerful and inveterate enemy to both. 
Whoever considers this, and attends to the great 
numbers of eminent characters who continue to 

* Dr. Watkins. 

f See Freemasons’ Magazine, voL x. p. 55. 
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give the art their countenance, and to patronise 
our assemblies, and whoever contrasts with them 
the names of the persons brought forward as the 
agitators of this conspiracy, will be led, not only 
to question the truth of the assertions, but allow 
that both the Professor and the Abbe have gone 
too wide in their charges, and suffered a heated 
imagination to teem with prejudices that have no 
foundation in truth. 

Some foreign Masons may probably have given 
into the modern wretched philosophy; and, more 
effectually to propagate their tenets with safety, 
may have erected a false banner under the ap¬ 
pellation of Masonry, to entrap the unwary; but 
shall we on that account attribute to the institution 
of Freemasonry the dreadful acts of those indivi¬ 
duals, or the baneful consequences of their conspi¬ 
racies ? Certainly not; for, in opposition to all 
the Professor’s assertions, it remains to be proved, 
that Masonry ever was, is, or can be, favourable to 
infidelity or insurrection. 

That a regular confederacy ever has been formed 
upon this basis, or that the corruptions of the in¬ 
stitution of Freemasonry have been so far system¬ 
atized as to have produced that shock which reli¬ 
gion and government have lately received by the 
French revolution, can never be admitted. Those, 
who view the wonderful changes which have re¬ 
cently taken place in Europe, and which are still 
going on, will naturally be led to examine further 
into the causes of so stupendous an event. What¬ 
ever opinion the Abbe or the Professor may hold 
of their own sagacity, future historians will have 
little reason to compliment them. Possessed of 
greater lights, it will probably be found, that no 
conspiracy, or ingenious scheme of any body of 
men, has brought about the late great alterations. 
They will, on the contrary, see much in the natu- 
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val constitution of things, much in the very prin¬ 
ciple of society itself, more in the corruptions of 
society, a great part in the general diffusion of let¬ 
ters, not a little in the various arts of life and in 
the extension of commerce, and, above all the rest, 
in the increase and high pitch of luxury. Con¬ 
necting all these with circumstances and persons,' 
they will come to a fairer conclusion than either the 
Abbe or the ingenious Professor. Upon the Illu¬ 
minati, or the enlightened, I shall make no remarks. 
I know them not, nor their principles. They may, 
or may not, have arisen from Freemasonry. It "is 
a matter of little moment to the man who is well 
acquainted with the principles of his Society, what 
ambitious or corrupt minds may have devised in 
imitation of it. It is enough for him to know 
that the doctrines of the institution to which he 
belongs are simply good, and have no natural ten¬ 
dency to evil, it bad men have perverted the 
external parts of the system to wicked purposes, 
he laments the depravity of human nature, .and 
regards the genuine principles of his Order with 
greater affection. The 'best of doctrines has been 
corrupted, and the most sacred of all institutions 
prostituted, to base and unworthy purposes. The 
genuine Mason, duly considering this, finds a con¬ 
solation in the midst of reproach and apostacy ; 
and while he despises the one, wdll endeavour, 
by his own example, to refute the other. 

It is to be regretted, that a Lecturer in Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, of whom his country has the 
most favourable opinion, should have produced a 
work which can do so little credit to his cha¬ 
racter either for knowledge or judgment. Were 
his volume to be stript of its declamation and con¬ 
jecture, the remainder would be too insignificant 
to merit a minute investigation. 

In a postscript to the second edition, the Pro- 
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lessor, in imitation of the Abb6 Barr uel, has 
condescended to except the English Lodges from 
the charge of disloyalty, or want of attachment 
• to government. He admits the innocence and in- 
offensiveness of their meetings, and acknowledges 
the benevolent principles of the institution as prac- ’ 
tised by them. This, however, is but a flimsy * 
evasion ; it being evident from the whole tenor of 1 
his book, that he intended to sound the trumpet ' 
of alarm in the ears of His Majesty’s ministers, by 
the thunder of his extraordinary denunciations. We 
are happy, however, to discover, that after all the 
proofs against the Masons which he has attempted 
to produce, none of our illustrious patrons have 
been induced on that account to desert the So¬ 
ciety. On the contrary, at the Grand Lodge on 1 
the 3d of June 1800, we find the Earl of Moira 
thus addressing the Brethren : 

u Certain modern publications have been hold- 
u ing forth to the world the Society of Masons as 
“ a league against constituted authorities; an im- 
“ pulation the more secure, because the known 
constitutions of our fellowship make it certain 
“ that no answer can be published. It is not 
“ to be disputed, that in countries where im- 
“ politic prohibitions restrict the comimmica- 
“ tion of sentiment, the activity of the human 
* c mind may, among other means of baffling the 
“ control, have resorted to the artifice of bor- 
“ rowing the denomination of Freemasons, to 
“ cover meetings for seditious purposes, just as 
u any other description might be assumed for the 
ts same object. But, in the first place, it is the 
“ invaluable distinction of this free country that 
« such a just intercourse of opinions exists with- 
“ out restraint, as cannot leave to any number of 
“ men the desire of forming or frequenting those 
“ disguised societies where dangerous dispositions < 
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“ may be imbibed. And, 2dly, the profligate 
<c doctrines, 'which may have been nurtured in any 
“ such self-established assemblies, could never have 
cc been tolerated for a moment in any Lodge meet- 
€e ing under regular authority. We aver, there- 
<c fore, that not only such laxity of opinion has no 
<c sort of connection with the tenets of Masonry, 
** but is diametrically opposite to the injunction 
<c which we regard as the foundation-stone of the 
** Lodge; namely, Fear God, am) honour the 
cc King, in confirmation of this solemn assertion, 
** what can we advance more irrefragably, than 

that so many of His Majesty’s illustrious Family 
“ stand in the highest order of Masonry, are fully 
“ instructed in all its tendencies, and have an in- 
<6 timate knowledge of every particular in its cur- 
K rent administration under the Grand Lodge of 
46 England.” 

. After so public a testimony of approbation of 
the Society, and of the purposes for which it is in¬ 
stituted, little more can be .wanted to refute the 
ungenerous aspersions which have been wantonly 
thrown out against it. 

On the 12th of July 1798, an act of parliament 
was passed for the more effectual suppression of 
societies established for seditious and treasonable 
purposes, and for preventing treasonable and se¬ 
ditious practices. In this act the following clauses 
in favour bf the Society of Masons are inserted, 
exempting their Lodges from the penalties of the 
act. 

44 And whereas certain societies have heen long 
accustomed to be holden in this kingdom under 
the denomination of Lodges of Freemasons, the 
meetings whereof have been in great measure di¬ 
rected to charitable purposes: Be it therefore 
enacted, that nothing in this act shall extend to 
the meetings of any such Society or Lodge, which 
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shall, before the passing of this act, have been 
usually holden under the said denomination, and 
in conformity to the rules prevailing among the 
• said societies of Freemasons. 

“ Provided always, that this exemption shall 
not extend to any such Society, unless two of the 
members composing the same shall certify upon 
oath, (which oath any justice of the peace or other 
magistrate is hereby empowered to administer,) 
that such Society or Lodge has, before the passing 
of this act, been usually held under the denomina¬ 
tion of a Lodge of Freemasons, and in conformity 
to the rules prevailing among the Societies or 
Lodges of Freemasons in this kingdom; which 
certificate, duly attested by the magistrate before 
whom the same shall be sworn, and subscribed 
by the persons so certifying, shall, within the 
space of two calendar months after the passing of 
this act, be deposited with the clerk of the peace 
for the county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, 
or place where such Society or Lodge hath been 
usually held : Provided also, that this exemption 
shall not extend to any such Society or Lodge, 
unless the name or denomination thereof, and the 
usual place or places, and the time or times, of 
its meetings, and the names and descriptions of all 
and every the members thereof, be registered 
with such clerk of the peace as aforesaid, within 
two months after the passing of this act, and also 
on or before the twenty-fifth day of March in every 
succeeding year. 

“ Andbe it enacted, that the clerk of the peace, 
or the person acting in his behalf, in any such 
county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or 
place» is hereby authorized and required to receive 
such certificate, and make such registry as afore¬ 
said, and to enrol thelfeme among the records of 
such county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or 

* f 2 
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place, and to lay the same once in every year be¬ 
fore the general session of the justices for such 
county, stewartry, riding, division, shire, or place : 
and that it shall and may be lawful for the said 
justices, or for the major part of them, at any of 
their general sessions, if they shall so think fit, 
upon complaint made to them upon oath by any 
one or more credible persons, that the continuance 
of the meetings of any such Lodge or Society is 
likely to be injurious to the public peace and good 
order, to direct that the meetings of any such So¬ 
ciety or Lodge within such county, stewartry, riding, 
division, shire, or place, shall, from thenceforth, 
be discontinued; and any such meeting held, not¬ 
withstanding such order of discontinuance, and be¬ 
fore the same shall, by the like authority, be re¬ 
voked, shall be deemed an unlawful combination 
and confederacy under the provisions of this act.” 

FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 

f Here insert 1 
3 the name of > to wit, 

C the county. ) 

We, the underwritten A. B.of in the county of 

and C. D. of &c. ( Here insert the full names and description 

nf the two Brethren certifying') two of the members of the Lodge of 
Freemasons held at called the Lodge of and 

being No. in the list of Lodges, do hereby, pursuant to an act of 
the 39th year of his present Majesty, in titled, “An act for the more 
“ effectual suppression of societies established for seditious and trea- 
“ sonable purposes, and for better preventing treasonable and sedi- 
“ tious practices,’* certify upon oath, that the said Lodge, of which 
we are respectively members as aforesaid, hath, before the passing 
of the said act, been usually held under the denomination of a Lodge 
of Freemasons, under the Constitution of England, and in confor¬ 
mity to the rules prevailing among the Societies or Lodges of 
Freemasons in this kingdom. 

A. B. 

C. I). 

Svforn at the ' day of 

in the year of our Lord 1800. 

before 
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FORM OF REGISTER. 

f Here inseit } 

< the name of > i 
C theco-inty. 3 

A Register to be enrolled, pursuant to an act of the 39th year Of 
his present Majesty, intitled, “ An act for the more effectual sup- 
“ pression of societies established for seditious and treasonable pur- 
“ poses, and for better prerenting treasonable and seditious prac- 
“ tices,” of a Lodge of Freemasons, called the Lodge of 
being No. and usually held at the house of ju 

in the county aforesaid, on (Here state the time of meeting) 
and composed of the following members, vie. , 


Christian and Surnames. 

Place of Abode. 

Title, Profession, or 
Business. 

« 


- 


On our conforming to this act, which I am con¬ 
vinced every Mason in this country will most cheer¬ 
fully do, we may, in defiance of all the false charges 
against the Society, rest secure in out Lodges, and 
practise our rites, under the sanction of the best 
constitution and the mildest legislature on earth. 

On the 4-tli of October 1798, the General In¬ 
firmary at Sheffield was opened, and dedicated in 
solemn form, in the presence of a splendid company 
of Brethren from all the Lodges in the county of 
York. Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Galway, the trus¬ 
tees of the charity, and many of the most respect¬ 
able gentlemen in the neighbourhood, attended on 
the occasion. 

The accounts from the Provincial Grand Lodges 
at this time afforded the most pleasing prospects of 
the future prosperity of the Society, and of the 
great increase of members in the Lodges under 
their separate jurisdictions. The anniversary fes- 

P3 
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rivals in the different counties were observed with 
the strictest regularity; and all the Brethren 
seemed to vie in their exertions to add splendor 
to the Craft, and to rescue the institution from the 
unjust charges and illiberal aspersions which had 
been thrown out against it. Several Lodges, ani¬ 
mated liy a firm attachment to their king and 
country, liberally contributed to the support of 
government, and testified their loyalty, and adhe¬ 
rence to the principles of the constitution, by the 
most affectionate addresses to their Sovereign. 

An event of real importance to the Society now 
particularly claims our attention, and further proves 
its benevolence: it is the institution of a new Ma¬ 
sonic Society, for the relief of sick, aged, and im¬ 
prisoned Brethren, and for the protection of their 
widows, children, and orphans. This Society was 
established under the patronage of the Prince of 
Wales, the Earl of Moira, and all the other act¬ 
ing Officers of the Grand Lodge; who, in order 
to render its advantages more generally known, 
particularly recommended it to all the Pro¬ 
vincial Grand Masters in their several districts. 
The individuals who are enrolled members of this 
Society, and are in embarrassed circumstances, 
have every reason to expect more ample aid than 
is usually given in other benefit societies; as the 
greater part of the subscribers to the common stock 
are respectable characters, who have not the most 
distant idea of b&coming burdensome to the fund. 
The mode of selecting the members is also highly 
judicious and proper; as no one can be admitted 
unless he be recommended by the Master of a 
Lodge, who must vouch for him as being a man 
of irreproachable character and regular habits; 
and so strictly is this rule observed, and so cau¬ 
tious have been the original institutors of the 
Charity that no improper persons be enrolled, we 
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arc informed, that several hundred names have 
been already rejected. This institution, therefore, 
may operate toward the improvement of morals 
and strict regularity of conduct; while the subscri¬ 
bers are gratified with the pleasing prospect of ex¬ 
tending relief to the truly industrious and deserv¬ 
ing. Above 3000 names are enrolled, and the 
subscriptions already received amount to several 
thousand pounds. The funds have also consider¬ 
ably increased, not only by many voluntary do¬ 
nations from a number of eminent Brethren who 
have patronised the Charity, but by the addition 
of one guinea to the first annual subscription 
having been paid by every member admitted since 
the 25th of June 1800. Thus has been established, 
under a very respectable banner, the Masonic Be¬ 
nefit Society, which, under wise and prudent re¬ 
gulations, may be productive of the most beneficial 
effects. 

The following is an abstract of the Rules and 
Orders of this Society; 

Any Brother of fair character, being a subscribing member of a 
regular Lodge under the constitution of England, and recom¬ 
mended by a member of this Society who is Master of a Lodge, 
is capable of admission. 

No person above 45 years of age is admitted a member of this So¬ 
ciety, unless he give proper security that he will not become 
chargeable in his own person to the fund; which, though under 
this restriction, shall always be liable to the provisions for his 
widow and children, after his decease. 

The subscription is one guinea per cmnum ; and at the end of 
twenty-four months the subscriber becomes a free member, and 
is entitled to all the beneiits of the Society. 

Members when sick, lame, or blind, are to be entitled to fourteen 
shillings per week. 

Members in reduced circumstances, and imprisoned for debt, are 
to be allowed a sura not exceeding four shillings per week, if 
found not unworthy of aid. 

Members who through old age become incapable of earning their 
living, are to be allowed six shillings per week till the first 
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- general court; and afterwards such a pension for life as their 
situation may require, and the funds of the Society will admit. 

The widows of members, if their circumstances require it, arc to b e 
allowed the sum of four shillings per week, and two shillings per 
week for every lawful child under twelve years of age. 

The orphans of members, not otherwise provided for, are to be en¬ 
titled to the sum of four shillings per week for their maintenance, 
and a further sum at a proper age as an apprentice-fee. 

A general court of all the subscribers is to be held once a year, to 
fill up any vacancy which may have happened among the trus¬ 
tees, choose committee-men, make bye-laws, Sec. The other 
affairs of the Society are to be managed by a quarterly and 
monthly Committee, a Committee of Auditors, and an Actuary. 


Having stated in a preceding part of tTiis history 
the initiation of the King of Sweden into Masonry, 
under the-auspices of the Duke of Sudermania,* it 
■ may not^e uninteresting to our readers to lay be¬ 
fore them the result of a correspondence which was 
opened this year between the Grand Lodges of 
Sweden and England. Nothing can more truly 
shew the high estimation in which the English Ma¬ 
sons are held abroad, than the repeated applications 
that are constantly made to *the Grand Lodge of 
or the purposes of effecting a social 
correspondence. 

At the Grand Lodge held at Freemasons’-hall 
on Wednesday the 10th April 1799, present the 
right honourable Earl of Moira, Acting Grand 
Master* as Grand Master; the Baron de Silvcrh- 
jelm, minister from His Majesty the King of Swe¬ 
den to the court of Great Britain, presented to the 
Grand Master in the chair the following Letter 
from the National Grand Lodge of Sweden, which 
was read: 


England : 
union and 


TO THE GLORY 

of the Grand Architect or the Universe. 

We Charles, by the grace of God Hereditary Prince of the 
Swedes, Goths, and Vandals, Duke of Sudermauia, Heir of Nor- 


* See page 292 . 
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way, t)uke of Sleswick, Holstein, Stormarrie, and Dittmarche, 
Count of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorst, Grand Admiral of Swe¬ 
den, Vicar of Solomon of the 7th and 9th Provinqp, and National 
Grand Master of all the Lodges reunited under the Grand Lodge 
of Sweden working in the Royal Ai t within the states and domi¬ 
nions dependent on our august Sovereign, Master and Protector, 
His Majesty the King of Sweden, 

Strength, Health, and Phospekity. 

To the Most Illustrious, Most Enlightened, Most Sublime, Most 
Venerable and Venerable the National Grand Lodge of Eng- 
' land, the National Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, Grand 
Wardens, Grand Dignitaries, Grand Officers superior and in¬ 
ferior, and Worshipful Members, 

Union, Content, and Wisdom. * 

Most Illustrious and Most Enb’ghtened Brethren, 

To contract an intimate, sincere, and permanent tie between the 
National Grand Lodge of Sweden and that of England, has long 
been ardently our object; but if temporary circumstances have de¬ 
layed the effect of our wishes, the present moment leaves us at 
liberty. Our Order, which enjoys in the two States the same pri¬ 
vileges and the same protection of government, is not obliged to 
seek for security in darkness; and our labours approved, as known 
to promote the public good, are protected by the power of our So¬ 
vereigns ; enjoying the sacred rights of true liberty, (their essence*) 
in being abre without danger to exercise those charitable deeds 
towards the unfortunate, which are the principal objects of our 
duty. 

This uniformity of situation, as well as the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the Craft, which we equally profess, authorise us to con¬ 
solidate and to draw closer a confidence, friendship, and reciprocal 
union between two bodies, whose common object is the good of 
humanity, who mutually consider friendship as the nerve, and the 
love of our neighbour as the pivot of all our labours. Deeply 
penetrated by these principles, we send the Most Illustrious Bro¬ 
ther George Baron de Silverhjelm, decorated with the highest De¬ 
grees of Masonry, as our Plenipotentiary, to present to the Most 
Enlightened, Most Sublime, and Most Venerable the National 
Grand Lodge of England our affectionate greeting. He is 
charged on our part to express to you the sincere esteem we bear 
you, and how desirous we are to contract with you a fixed and 
permanent union. We pray therefore that you will receive him 
amongst you as the bearer of our fraternal sentiments, and that 
. you will be pleased to give faith and credence to all that he may say 
on our part, conformable to these our cordial professions. 

Hie union which is the basis of our labours being once esta¬ 
blished between two nations who reciprocally esteem each other, 
and who are both known to possess the requisite qualities of all 
Free and Accepted Masons, it will consolidate for ever the fouruj- 

P 5 
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ation of the Masonic Temple, whose majestic edifice will endure 
to future ages. 

May the Most High, the Grand Architect of the Universe, 
deign to be favourable to the wishes we offer for the success of your 
endeavours; and we remain always. Most Illustrious and Most 
Enlightened Brothers, by the Sacred Numbers, 

Your devoted Brother, 

CHARLES* Duke of Sudermania, 
Grand Lodge of Sweden, G. A. Rkuterholm, 

24tl» Jan. 5798. Grand Chancellor. 

This letter being read, it was resolved unani¬ 
mously, that the Grand Master be requested to 
return an. answer on the part of the Society to the 
Duke de Sudermania, expressive of every senti¬ 
ment correspondent to the warm and brotherly 
Address received; and that the Baron de Silver- 
hjelm be received as the representative of the 
Grand Lodge of Sweden, and have a seat with the 
Grand Officers at all meetings of the Grand 
Lodge. 

At the next Grand Lodge, which was held at 
Freemasons’-hall on Wednesday the. 8th May 
1799, present the Right Hon. the Earl of Moira, 
Acting Grand Master, as Grand Master in the 
chair; the Earl of Moira reported, that his Royal 
Highness the Grand Master had been pleased, on 
the part of the Society, to return the following 
Answer to the Letter received from the Duke de 
Sudermania, Grand Master of Sweden. 

In the Name of the Grand Architect of the Univene. 
GEORGE Prince of Wales, Sec. &c. &c. 

Strength, Health, and Prosperity. 

To OUr very dear, very Illustrious, and very Enlightened Brother * 
Charjes Duke of Sudermania, &c. Sec. &c. 

Union, Contentment, and Wisdom. . 

It was with the truest satisfaction. Most Illustrious, Most Wor¬ 
shipful, and Most Enlightened Brother, that I received the Let¬ 
ter in which you express your desire to see an intimate connection 
established between the worthy and regular Masons of Sweden and 
those of England. The high opinion that I have of your character, 
and the fraternal esteem which is the consequence of it, add greatly 
to the pleasure I feel on your being on this occasion the voice of 
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your Brethren. A reciprocal sentiment has long disposed these 
two brave nations to admire each other: but this admiration, how. 
soever generous, is barren; it is therefore to be wished that it should 
be improved by a close relation between the menJbers of a Craft, 
the existence of which in each of the countries is founded on bene¬ 
ficence to mankind. 

I am earnestly entreated by my Brethren of the Grand Lodge of 
England to request that you, very illustrious and very enlightened 
Brother, will impart their most unanimous and toost cordial 
concurrence in these dispositions to the Grand Lodge of Sweden. 

We are fully sensible how much a course of communication must 
contribute to preserve that simplicity which has for so many cen¬ 
turies distinguished the Craft; a simplicity at once dignified in 
itself, and satisfactory as a pledge towards every government that 
affords us protection. Let us unite to maintain it. Let us pro¬ 
scribe all those innovations which can enable cither dangerous en¬ 
thusiasts or profligate conspirators to work in darkness under the 
hallowed veil of our institution; and let our labours, like those of 
our predecessors, be characterised by our adoration of the Al¬ 
mighty, by our submission to the government of our country, and 
by our love to our neighbour. These principles will justify the pro¬ 
tection which you receive from your august Sovereign, and which 
we similaily enjoy under our inestimable Father and King. 

May the great Architect of the Universe be propitious to the 
vows which we will unceasingly offer to Heaven for the welfare of 
those two magnanimous Protectors of our Brotherhood/, and may 
he shed upon you, most illustrious and most enlightened Brother, 
and upon your worshipful fellow - labourers in the Craft, the inex¬ 
haustible fruits of his benevolence 1 

I salute you by the Sacred Numbers 

(Signed) GEORGE, P. 

London, 8th May, 1799. 

By command of the Grand Master, (L. S.) 

Wm. White, G. S. 

From the above correspondence^ and the happy 
opening of a regular communication between the 
Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, and Sweden, 
there is the greatest reason to believe that the best 
effects will result; and that, agreeably to the wish 
of every zealous Brother, a friendly and lasting in¬ 
tercourse will be preserved with the Freemasons of 
all the kingdoms. 

In detailing the farther events of this period, the 
following circumstance is too important to escape 
notice. 

On the l^th of May 1800, just as His late Majesty 
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entered his box at Drury-Iane theatre, and wdls 
bowing to the audience with his usual condescen¬ 
sion, a person who sat in the second row from the 
orchestra, toward the middle of the pit, got up on 
the seat, and levelling a horse-pistol towards the 
King’s box, fired it. * Fortunately, at the mo¬ 
ment, a gentleman who sat next him raised the 
arm of the assassin, so as to direct the contents of 
the pistol toward the roof of the box, by which 
means the life of His Majesty was happily pre¬ 
served. The man dropt the pistol, and was im¬ 
mediately' seized. He was conveyed to the Green¬ 
room, where he underwent a private examination. 
Terror, dismay, and rage, were marked in every 
countenance except that pf His Majesty, who sat 
with the utmost serenity, while the Queen, who 
was just near enough to hear the report of the pistol 
and see the flash, collected confidence from his 
magnanimity. The royal family sat out the play 
of She would and she would not , with the farce ot the 
Humourist , and enjoyed the happiness of receiving 
from every individual the warmest testimonies ot 
affection. At the conclusion of the play, God 
save the King was thrice sung, accompanied by 
the cxtatic plaudits of every part of the audience; 
and at the end of the farce, it was again repeated, 
with the following lines annexed, written by Mr, 
Sheridan on the spur of the moment: 

From every latent foe. 

From the assasin’s blow, 

God save the King; 

O’er him thine arms extend. 

For Britain’s sake defend 
Our father, prince, and friend, 

God save the King. 

Nothing could equal the indignation which was 
universally felt by the populace, at this daring at¬ 
tempt on the life of a Sovereign who jqjfly reigned 
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in the hearts of his people, and who never by one 
act of his life provoked their resentment. 

The name of the assassin was Janfbs HadfieJii, 
who had served his apprenticeship to a working 
silversmith, and enlisted in the 15th regiment of 
light dragoons, in which he had boldly fought for 
his king and country. On his examination at the 
theatre before the Duke of York, he turned to his 
Royal Highness and said, “ I know you, God bless 
“ you— you are a good fellow. I have served with 
** your Highnesss, and (pointing to a deep cut over 
“ his eye, and another long scar on his cheek) I 
“ got these, and more than these, in fighting by 
“ your side. At Lincelles I was left three hours 
<e among the dead in a ditch, and was taken pri- 
“ soncr by the French. I had my arm broke by a 
“ shot, and got eight sabre wounds in my head: 

“ but I recovered, and here I am.” From this 
time he began to show manifest signs of mental de¬ 
rangement. He was committed to Cold Bath Fields 
prison for the evening, and in the morning brought 
before the Privy-Council for further examination. 
When ministers were pressing him to answer many 
questions, he sullenly replied, “ I fired the pistol, 
“ loaded with two slugs, at the King; — what 
u would you have more ?” He refused to answer 
any other questions, and was fully committed to 
Newgale for trial. On the 26th of June, he was 
brought up to Westminster-lmlJ, and tried in the 
court of King’s Bench. After the examination of 
an immense number of witnesses, and a trial of 
eight hours, the jury found the prisoner 66 Not 
“ guilty, being under the influence of insanity at 
“ the time the act was done.” He was then re¬ 
moved to Newgate, and ordered into confinement 
for life. 

On this happy escape of His Majesty from so 
daring an attempt on his life, addresses poured in 
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from every quarter of the kingdom; and in such 
general testimonies of loyalty and attachment, it 
could scarcely be expected that the Society of Free¬ 
masons, over which the Prince of Wales was the 
professed Patron, would be backward. At a special 
Grand Lodge, therefore, convened at Freemasons*- 
hall on Thursday the 3d of June, the following 
Address was unanimously voted, and afterwards 
presented to His Majesty by the Prince of Wales 
in person at the first levee: 

Mostgrqfious Sovereign, 

The danger to which your Majesty was exposed in the atrocious 
attempt lately made against your sacred person, whilst it filled the 
hearts of all in this country with alarm and abhorrence, has autho¬ 
rised every class of your subjects to oiler at your throne the expres¬ 
sions of their ardent attachment, without fear of incurring the 
charge of intrusion. 

Vouchsafe, Sire, under this construction, to admit the homage 
of a description of men who, in ordinary circumstances, could not 
as a body tender the profession of that devotion to your royal per¬ 
son, and to your government, which it is their boast to cherish, 
not in their individual capacities alone, but in their peculiar 
association. 

The law, by permitting, under certain regulations, the meet¬ 
ings of Freemasons, has defined the existence of the Society; 
binding, at the same time, the members of it, by a new obligation 
of gratitude for the confidence extended toward them, to labour, as 
far as their feeble powers may apply, in inculcating loyalty to 
the King, and reverence to the inestimable fabric of the British 
constitution. 

Being so acknowledged, we should think ourselves wanting in 
the first duty towards your Majesty, and towards that constitution, 
did we not approach your Majesty with die testimony of our feel¬ 
ings on this awful occasion. 

Your Majesty is therefore implored to receive the humble con¬ 
gratulations of die Grand Lodge of Freemasons under die consti¬ 
tution of England, (the Representative Assembly of all die Lodges 
under that constitution,) in the name of themselves and of all their 
Brethren, on your having been shielded by the hand of Providence 
from the desperate and execrable attempt of the assassin. 

When principles were first promulgated in France, which, to 
our conception, tended to the overthrow’ of all peace and order in 
society, we felt ourselves called upon to depart from a rule which 
had been till then religiously observed in our association. 

As a veil of secrecy conceals the transactions at our meetings, 
our fellow subjects have no assurance that there may not be in our 
association a tendency injurious to their interests, other than the 
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general tenor of our conduct, and a notoriety that the door of 
Freemasonry is not closed against any class, profession, or sect, 
provided the individual desiring admission be unstained in moral 
character. To remove, therefore, as far as possible, any ground 
for suspicion, it has been from time immemorial a fundamental 
rule most rigidly maintained, that no political topic shall, on any 
pretence, be mentioned in the Lodge. 

The singular juncture to which we have alluded seemed to 
call for some positive declaration which might distinctly exhibit 
our opinions; we thence ventured to profess to your Majesty the 
loyalty with which the Freemasons of England glowed towards 
your royal Person, and their unalterable attachment to the present 
happy form of government in this country. But as no foresight 
could devise a motive of equal importance with that which then 
jacluated us, the recent occurrence being of a nature too horrid to 
be in supposition as a possibility, it was strongly declared that no 
precedent should be drawn from that step; and that on no future 
occasion should the Grand Lodge exercise an advertence to events 
which might entail upon Freemasons the charge of assuming the 
privilege to deliberate as a body upon public affairs. Hence, Sire, 
our present address has not been so early as our individual anxiety 
would have dictated; for it was requisite that a general concur¬ 
rence should sanction the Grand Lodge, in a second relaxation 
of its rules, before we could jointly express that which we severally 
felt in the most ardent manner on the solemn subject. 

We have poured forth to the Grand Architect of the Universe 
our humble thanksgiving, that, to the other blessings showered 
on this country, he has added that of defeating a crime, the sole 
attempt at which produced universal dismay throughout these 
realms; and we earnestly confide in his Divine bounty to pre¬ 
serve to us and to our fellow-subjects for many, very many years to 
corine, a life so important in its example, and so inestimable in its 
superintendence over our happiness, as that of your Majesty. 

William Whitx, G. S. GEORGE, P. 


Several salutary regulations were adopted this 
year to' liquidate the debts of the Society. On a 
strict examination of the accounts, it appeared that 
these debts had considerably increased: that 
70001. remained due from the Society on account 
of the hall and tavern, besides the tontine of 2501. 
per annum ; and that the average income of the 
hall-fund, after paying the interest of the debt, the 
tontine, and incidental expences, left hut a very 
small sum towards the reduction of the principal; 
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and that many years must elapse before the debt 
could be materially reduced. In order to discharge 
this debt, therefore, and to render the charity more 
extensively beneficial, it. was resolved in Grand 
Lodge, that every Lodge in the list, until the debt 
be extinguished, should pay annually in the month 
of February to the hall-fund, two shillings for 
every subscribing member of each Lodge; and that 
any lodge neglecting to conform to this regulation, 
should be considered in contempt, and be subject 
to erasur^ from the list. It was also resolved, that 
a declaration, signed by the master, wardens, trea¬ 
surer, and secretary, of each lodge, or any two of 
them, certifying the number of subscribing mem¬ 
bers at Christmas yearly, should be transmitted 
to the. Grand Secretary, with a list of the mem¬ 
bers, containing their Christian and surnames, age, 
profession, and residence, when made Masons, or 
admitted members, in order to be registered in the 
books of the Grand Lodge; and also the fees pre¬ 
scribed by the regulations to be paid for that pur¬ 
pose into the hall-fund, viz. * For every Mason 
made in London, or within ten miles thereof, ten 
shillings and sixpence, and in all other Lodges be¬ 
yond that distance, five shillings; and for every 
Brother made in .one Lodge and joining another, 
two shillings and sixpence; and that no Brother 
whose name had not been registered, and the fees 
paid as above, should be entitled to relief from 
the fund of charity, admission to the benefit so¬ 
ciety as a member, or have his daughter received 
into the Freemasons* school. This measure had 
the intended effect; the Lodges readily concurred 
in the plan of liquidating the debts; the debts , were 
paid, and the annual subscription ceased. 

Among the numerous improvements in the city 
of London this year, the magnificent range of 
building at the East India House, in Leadenhali- 
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street, deservedly claims our attention. The ele¬ 
gance of the structure confers equal honour on the 
Company for whose use it was built, and on the 
. persons who were employed in its erection. The 
architecture i - the design of Richard Jupp, Esq. the 
Company’s surveyor, and the work is finished in a 
very good style. 

The following is a description of the pediment: 

Commerce, which is represented by Mercury, 
attended by Navigation, and followed by Tritons 
and Sea-horses , is introducing Asia to Britannia, 
at whose feet she pours out her treasures. The 
King is holding the shield of protection over the 
head - of Britannia and Liberty, who is em¬ 
braced by her. By the side of His Majesty sits 
Order, attended by Religion and Justice. In 
the back ground is the City-Barge , &c. near to 
which stand Industry and Integrity. The 
Thames fills the angle to the ri^ht-hand, and the 
Ganges the angle towards the East. 

The sentiment of the composition is, “ That a 
“ nation can only be truly prosperous, when it has 
“ a King who makes Religion and Justice the basis 
<£ of his Government, and a Constitution, which, 
“ while it secures the Liberties of the people, 
" maintains a due subordination in the several 
<s ranks of society: and when the Integrity of 
M the People secures to each individual the ad- 
<£ vantages which Industry creates and cultivates.” 

The extended progress of the Society of Masons 
at this period was sufficiently displayed by the 
erection of some new halls for the Lodges in the 
country, and the institution of a school in London 
for the education and support of the sons of dis¬ 
tressed Brethren. 

On the 20th of August, a new hall, built at Hull 
by the members of the Rodney Lodge, w j as dedi¬ 
cated in solemn form, according to the rites of 
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Masonry, in thepresence of three hundred Brethren. 
The great zeal which was manifested by the Lodge 
on this occasion justly merited the marked dis¬ 
tinction which was conferred on it by the corpora¬ 
tion of Hull, who, with a numerous assemblage 
of the most eminent characters in tlje neighbour¬ 
hood, honoured the Masons with their company. 
An elegant dinner was provided at the town-hall, 
at which all the principal civil and military officers 
attended; and the entertainment concluded early 
in the evening with the greatest cordiality and 
friendship. 


SECT. XIV. 

The History of Masonry from the Year 1800, to 
the End of the Year 1801. 

The Brethren of Scotland, ever emulous to ex¬ 
cel in promoting the benefit and improvement of 
their country, had an opportunity of displaying 
their zeal in 1801, by giving their assistance in 
the erection of the Wet-docks at Leith; a measure 
well calculated for the convenience and accommo¬ 
dation of the numerous trading-vessels which daily 
arrive in that port from different parts of the 
world. 

The Grand Lodge received a message from the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, requesting their com¬ 
pany and assistance in laying the foundation-stone 
of these Docks on the 14th of May 1801. The 
Earl of Dalkeith, the Grand Master, being ab¬ 
sent, the direction of the ceremony was vested 
in his Deputy, Robert Dundas, esq., of Melville, 
who conducted it in a very able and masterly 
style. 

On the day appointed, the Brethren, amounting 
to about 1200, met in the Assembly-rooms at 
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Leith, where the Lodge was opened; and from 
thence they marched in procession to tjie Docks a 
little before nine o’clock in the morning, preceded 
by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and council of 
Edinburgh, with the Magistrates of Leith, in their 
robes; the Engineers ana Architects of the pro¬ 
posed building; the Master, Wardens, and Bre¬ 
thren of the Trinity-house; and a number of re¬ 
spectable merchants and inhabitants of the town of 
Lei tli. 

The Grand Master was supported by Sir James 
Stirling, bart. the Past Grand Master, and Sir 
Patrick Murray, bart. who acted as Deputy Grand 
Master; Lord Downe, and several other respect¬ 
able characters, were present. The Substitute 
Grand Master, the Provincial Grand Masters for 
Peebles, Selkirk, &c. and the Masters of the Edin¬ 
burgh Lodges, according to seniority, with their of¬ 
ficers and members, walked in procession, having a 
band of music attached to each separate Lodge. 

When they arrived at the spot where the stone 
was intended to be laid, the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates retired to a theatre erected for them 
on the west-side; and the Grand Master with his 
officers to another on the east-side, where a table 
was placed, on which were laid the jewels, and 
other emblems of the Craft. The Substitute Grand 
Master then ordered the stone to be slung, and let 
down gradually, making three regular stops before 
it came to the ground, during which ceremony an 
anthem was sung. He then placed a large phial 
in the centre of the under-stone, containing all the 
present current coins of the .country, with a num¬ 
ber of beautiful medals of the first characters of the 
age, all of which had been previously enclosed 
in crystal. Above the phial were also deposited 
two plates, on one of which the following inscrip¬ 
tion was engraved: 
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*< In the reign oftheMost Gracious Sovereign GEORGE III. and 
under the auspices of the Right Hon. William Fettes, 

* Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 

The Harbour of Leith, 

Though formed at a remote period. 

And as Commerce in the course of ages increased, 
often repaiaed and extended; 

Yet being stiU narrow and incommodious, 

Robert Dundas, of Melville, esquire. 

In absence of the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of Dalkeith, 
Grand Master-mason of Scotland, 

Laid the foundation-stone of these Docks; 

In which the numerous vessels arriving from every quarter of the 


, Globe 

Might receive ample and secure accommodation ; 
On the 10th day of May, A. D. 1801, A.L. 58 01. 
John Rennie being Engineer, 


May the Undertaking prosper. 

By the blessing of Almighty God!” 

On the other plate was engraved: 

The names of the present Towil Council of Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. Henrt Dundas, Member for the City. 

The Magistrates of Leith. 

The Wet-dock Committee. 

The Engineers. 

The Contractors for the Work. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland; and 
The Masters and Wardens of the Trinity-house, Leith. 

The Grand Master, preceded by the officers of 
the Grand Lodge, having the jewels, &e. borne 
before them, was conducted by the Past Grand 
Master, Deputy, and Substitute, to the scite of the 
stone, where, with the assistance of two operative 
Masons, he turned the stone, and laid it in its pro- 
per bed. Then placing himself on the east side, 
with the Past Grand Master on his right, and the 
Substitute on liis left, liis Wardens being in the 
west, the plumb, level, square, and mallet, were 
separately delivered to him by the Substitute, and 
applied to the stone in several positions; after which 
he gave three knocks with the mallet, saying. 
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“ May the Great Architect of the Universe enable 
us successfully to carry on, and finish the work, 
of which we have now laid the foundation-stone, 
and every other undertaking that may tend to the 
advantage of the City of Edinburgh and its har¬ 
bour 1 May he be a guard and protection to them, 
and may they long be preserved from peril and 
decay l” The cornucopia, with the vessels contain¬ 
ing the wine and oil, were then delivered in the 
usual form to the Grand Master, who poured out 
the contents successively upon the stone, 'saying, 
<e May the bountiful hand of Heaven ever supply 
this country with abundance of corn, wine, and oil, 
and all the necessaries and comforts of life !” The 
Brethren then gave.three cheers; after which the 
Grand Master addressed the Provost and Magis¬ 
trates as follows: 

“ My Lord Provost, and Magistrates, 

It is with the highest satisfaction that I have now availed my¬ 
self of the opportunity, which the situation I have the honour to 
hold in the Grand Lodge of Scotland has afforded me, of assisting 
at the commencement of a work so essential to the welfare of this 
metropolis, and which, I trust, will contribute, in an eminent de¬ 
cree, to the extension of the commerce, and die general prosperity, 
of this portion of the united kingdom. 

“ The lespect and esteem which you enjoy in the community 
over which you have the honour to preside, are the surest pledges 
that nothing will be wanting on your part to second the efforts and 
fulfil the wishes of those public-spirited individuals who have pro¬ 
moted this undertaking, and that the just expectations of the legis¬ 
lature, to whose liberality you are also indebted, will not be dis¬ 
appointed. 

“ It is impossible to contemplate the auspicious period at which 
this work is begun, without the strongest sensations of gratitude to 
that Providence which lias inspired His Majesty’s councils with 
temperate firmness, and his fleets with irresistible valour, to assert 
and maintain the just rights of his subjects on that element which 
has ever been the scene of their triumphs, and the source of their 
envied prosperity and power. May the same bountiful Providence, 
in the blessings of an honourable and lasting peace, secure to the 
merchants of this, and of every other port in the British dominions, 
the free and uninterrupted enjoyment of their trade, and the well- 
earned fruits of industry and enterprising activity ' 

8 
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In the name of the Craft of Free and Accepted Masons, I 
have to offer pur humble supplications to the Supreme Architect 
of the Universe, that he will afford his protection to your Lordship, 
and your Brethren in the Magistracy, and that you may continue to 
be the instruments, through Him, of promoting the happiness and 
welfare of the community intrusted to your charge.*' 

To which the Lord Provost made the following 
reply: 

41 Most Worshipful Sir, 

44 Leith jjas long had reason to be proud of the enterprise and 
success of its merchants and sailors. The rapid increase of its 
commerce has made it necessary to extend the harbour, and im¬ 
prove the conveniences for its trade. The plan of that able engi¬ 
neer, Mr. Rennie, has been adopted; and 1 think it one of the hap¬ 
piest events of my life, that I have the honour to fill the chair of 
the city when the foundation-stone is laid of these extensive Wet- 
docks, which, I conceive, will not only be of great benefit to the 
City and its port, but to the country at large, as well as conveni¬ 
ent for the admission of large ships of His Majesty's navy. 

44 I assure you, Sir, that it is highly gratifying to me, and to my 
fellow-citizens, that the first stone of this important work has been 
laid by you. Allow me to remark, that there appears a fortunate 
propriety in this ceremony being performed by the son of a man, to 
whom our City, the Navy of Britain, and<he whole F.mpire, are 
under so many obligations. 

“ Permit me, in the name of the Magistrates and Council of the 
City of Edinburgh, to return our wannest thanks to you, to your 
Brethren, and to the gentlemen who have honoured us with their 
attendance on this occasion. And may that Almighty Being, 
whom winds and seas obey, accompany this undertaking with his 
blessing, and crown the work with success !” 

The ceremony was then concluded; and the 
Brethren having given three cheers, a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from the vessels in the 
Roads under the command of Captain Clements, 
of the royal navy; after which the procession was 
resumed, and returned to the Assembly-rooms at 
Leith, where the Grand Master received the thanks 
of the Brethren for the handsome manner in which 
he had conducted the ceremony of the day. 

The Substitute Grand Master then addressed 
the operative Brethren to the following effect; 
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** The foundation-stone of the Wet-docks at Leith, planned in 
much wisdom by the ingenious architect, being no W laid, and 
those implements in your hands having being applied to it by the 
Grand Master, and approved of, they are re-commited to you, 
tfith full confidence, that, as skilful and faithful workmen, you 
will use them in such a manner, that the building may rise in 
order, harmony, and beauty; and, being perfected in strength, 
will answer every purpose for which it is intended, to your credit 
as Craftsmen, and to the honour of our ancient Fraternity.'*, 


The Lodge was then closed in due form, and 
the Brethren departed in the greatest order and 
regularity, highly gratified with the proceedings of 
the day. 

Notwithstanding the incredible number of spec¬ 
tators who were assembled on this occasion, no ac¬ 
cident happened. The day being fine, and the 
ships in the Roads and harbour having their 
(lags and colours displayed, rendered the spectacle 
peculiarly grand and pleasing. 

Another incident occurred in Scotland in 1S03, 
which justly deserves to be recorded. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Grand Lodge in Edinburgh on the 30th 
of November, the Earl of Moira, the acting Grand 
Master of England, attended; and in an impres¬ 
sive speech, he related the conduct of the Grand 
Lodge of England to the irregular Masons of that 
kingdom, with whom he understood the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland had established an intercourse. 
He stated, that the hearts and arms of the Grand 
Lodge which he had the honour to represent, had 
ever been open for the reception of their seceding 
Brethren; but that they had obstinately refused to 
acknowledge their error, and return to the bosom 
of their Mother-Lodge. He farther observed, 
that though the Grand Lodge of England dif¬ 
fered in a few trifling observances from that or 
Scotland, the former had ever entertained for 
Scottish Masons that affection and regard which 
it was the object of Freemasonry to cherish, and 
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the duty of Freemasons to feel. His Lordship’s 
speech wa$ received with loud and repeated ap¬ 
plause. From this circumstance, therefore, we 
may probably anticipate the renewal of an al¬ 
liance between the Grand Lodges of Scotland and 
England.* 

The state of the Society in England from the 
year 1800 was regular and progressive. Under 
the patronage of the Earl of Moira, Masonry was 
cultivated and considerably extended. Many emi¬ 
nent and illustrious characters enrolled their 
names among the Fraternity; and, through various 
branches of the Royal Family, application was 
made to the Grand Lodge, from the Masons in 
foreign countries, for renewing reciprocal alliances 
of permanent friendship. 

At the Grand Lodge in February 1802, the 


* From Mr. Lawrie’o valuable treatise on Frccmasomy, latolj 
published, the above particulars have been extracted. This gen¬ 
tleman has given a very satisfactory account of the misunderstand¬ 
ing between the regular and irregular Masbns of London. Afrei 
stating that the schism commenced with the secession of some 
Brethren from the Grand Lodge in 1739, he observes, that the 
active promoters of it, calling themelves Ancient Masons, not only 
formed lodges, in subversion of the rules of the Order, bi * actu¬ 
ally established in London a nominal Grand Lodge, in open de¬ 
fiance of the Ancient Grand Lodge, on whom they invidiously 
bestowed the Appellation of Modern Masons, on account of a 
few trifling innovations in the ceremonial observances, which had 
been inconsideiately sanctioned. The irregular Masons encou¬ 
raged the revolt; and having chosen as their Grand Master the 
lluke of Athol, then Grand Master elect for Scotland, a friendly 
intercourse was opened between them and the Grand Lodge in 
Edinburgh. From this circumstance, more than from any pre¬ 
dilection in their favour, a correspondence has since that time been 
kept up, and the same prejudices imbibed by the Brethren of 
Scotland against the regular Masons of England. The business, 
however, l>eing now more clearly understood, it is expected that a 
general union will soon terminate all differences, and that a >egular 
communication will be speedily effected among the regular Masons 
of both kingdoms. m 

1 In s subsequent part of the work, it will be found that this 
▼cry desirable object has been happily effected. Emtok. 
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Earl of Moira stated to the Brethren, that the 
Lodges ia Berlin, under the auspices of the King 
of Prussia, had solicited the influence of theDuke 
of Sussex to carry on a friendly communication 
with the Grand Lodge of England $ and had ex¬ 
pressed a readiness, on their part, as far as was 
consistent with the duty they owed to their own 
Masonic jurisdiction, to act in unison with 
their Brethren of England, in promoting all the 
general principles of the Institution, and in ex¬ 
tending relief to distressed Masons ; on’which it 
was immediately resolved, that a friendly commu¬ 
nication should be kept up with our Brethren 
in Prussia, and every attention paid to their fu¬ 
ture recommendations. 

At the Grand Lodge in May following, another 
application was made, through the same channel, 
from four Lodges in Portugal, which had * em¬ 
powered M. Hyppolito Joseph da Costa to act as 
their representative in the Grand Lodge of Eng¬ 
land, and in their name to solicit a regular autho¬ 
rity to practise the rites of the Order under the 
English banner and protection. After mature 
deliberation, it was determined that every encou¬ 
ragement should be given to the Brethren in Por¬ 
tugal ; and a treaty was immediately entered into, 
and signed by Brothers Da Costa and-Heseltine, 
then Grand Treasurer of the „Grand J$Sflge, and 
approved by the Grand Master whereby it was 
agreed, that as long as the Portuguese Lodges 
should conform to the ancient constitutions of the 
Order, they should be empowered to have a repre¬ 
sentative in the Grand Lodge of England, and 
that the Grand Lodge of England should have a 
representative in the Grand Lodge of Portugal; and 
that the Brethren belonging to each Grand Lodge 
should be equally entitled to the privileges of {He 
other**. 


2 
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In the private proceedings of the 'Society tew 
material incidents occurred. In consequence of 
the death of Thoin&s Sattdby, Esq. the office of 
Grand Architect remained vacant till J 799; when 
Robert Brettingham, Esq. was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. William Tyler, Esq. the Architect of the 
Tavern, having been proposed as a candidate for 
the office at the Grand Feast irf May 1801, the 
Grand Master observed, that the office of Grand 
Architect had been conferred on Brother Sandby 
only as a mark of personal attachment, he’having 
been the Architect of the Hall, but that it was never 
intended to be a permanentoffice in the Society. The 
Grand Lodge, therefore, resolved, that the office of 
Grand Architect should be discontinued; but that, 
in compliment to Brothers Brettingham and 
Tyl&r, both these gentlemen should be permitted 
to attend the Grand Lodge, and wear an honorary 
jewel as a mark of personal respect. 

In November I80J, a charge was presented to 
the Grand Lodge against some of its members, for 
patronizing, and officially acting as principal offi¬ 
cers in, an irregular society, calling themselves 
Antient Masons , in open violation of the laws of 
the Grand Lodge. The charge being fully sup¬ 
ported, it was determined that the laws should be 
enforced against these offending Brethren, unless 
they immediately .seceded from such irregular 
meetings. They solicited the indulgence of the 
Grand Lodge tor three months; in hopes that, 
during the interval, they might be enabled to 
effect a union of the two Societies. This measure 
was agreed to; and, that no impediment might pre¬ 
vent so desirable an object, the charge against the 
offending Brethren was withdrawn; and a committee, 
ednsisting of the Earl of Moira, and several other 
eminent Characters, was appointed, to pave the way 
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for the intended union; and every means Ordered 
to be used to bring back the erring brethren to a 
sense of their duty and allegiance. Lord JVJoira 
.declared, on accepting his appointment as a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee, that he should consider the 
day on which a coalition should be formed, as one of 
the most fortunate in his life; and that he was em¬ 
powered by the Prince of Wales to say, His Royal 
Highness’s arms would ever be open to all the 
Masons in the kingdom indiscriminately. .On 
the 9th of February 1803, it being represented 
to the Grand Lodge that the irregular Masons still 
continued refractory, and that, so far from so¬ 
liciting re-admission among the Cruft, they had not 
taken any steps to effect an union, their conduct 
was deemed highly censurable, and the laws of the 
Grand Lodge were ordered to be enforced against 
them. It was also unanimously resolved, That 
whenever it shall appear that any Masons under 
the English Constitution shall in ^future attend, 
or countenance, any Lodge or meeting of persons, 
calling themselves Ancient Masons , under the sanc¬ 
tion of any person claiming the title of Grand 
Master of England, who shall not have been 
duly elected in the Grand Lodge, the laws of 
the Society shall not only be strictly enforced 
against them, but their names shall be erased from 
the List, and transmitted to all the regular Lodges 
under the Constitution of England. 

In February 1804, the Grand Lodge, desirous 
of expressing in the most public manner the .high 
sense entertained of the services of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Moira, the acting Grand Master, una¬ 
nimously resolved, that his Lordship’s portrait 
should be painted by an able artist, and put up 
in the Hall, with those of the Past.Grand Masters,* 
as a lasting testimony of the gratitude und esteem 

2 2 
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of the Society for his Lordship. The Noble 
Earl afterwards sent to the Society, as a present, 
his portrait painted by Shee. 

SECT. XV. 

History of Masonry from 1801 to 1812 . 

The Scottish Masons had another opportunity 
of exemplifying their zeal and attachment to the 
Society on the 29th of June 1801, being the birth¬ 
day of his Grace the Duke of Gordon; when the 
foundation-stone of the bridge over the Spey was 
laid. The concourse of people was immense. All 
the Lodges round were assembled in their differ¬ 
ent insignia, and the whole order of procession 
was arranged add conducted by the Marquis of 
Huntly, Provincial Grand Master for Bamffshire, 
&c. The different Lodges, Societies, and private 
gentlemen, weup formed on the square of Fochabers, 
which was lined by the,, neighbouring volunteer 
companies; and an excellent band of music, be¬ 
longing to .the Fochabers* company, added much 
to the solemnity of the procession. From the 
square the whole marched, according to their es-. 
tablished rules, to the river, which the Provin¬ 
cial Grand Master, with his office-bearers, &c. 
passed on a temporary bridge of boats, as the 
stone was to be laid on the opposite side. The 
volunteers were drawn up on the south side, as the 
steepness of the rock, and the narrowness of the 
ground where the foundation-stone was laid, pre¬ 
vented more from crossing the river than were ab¬ 
solutely necessary.' The Grand Master then laid 
# the first stone with the usual solemnities. Two 
inscriptions were deposited in it. The first was 
engraved on plate, and is as follows: 

* 10 * 
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„ In the reign of 

The most gracious Sovereign George HI* 

And under the auspices of 
His Grace, Alexander, Duke of Gordon, 

And the other Patrons of the Undertaking, 

The most noble George, Marquis of Huntly, 

Provincial Grand Master for Bamfishire, S:c. 
laid the foundation-stone of the Bridge 
* over the Spey, 

On die 29th of June, 

Being die day on which the Duke of Gordon 
entered his 59th year. 

In the year of our Lord 1801, 

And of the sera of Masonry 5 801. 

The other inscription was sealed op in glass, 
.and is as follows: 

Deo Annuente, 

Pontis hujus 

In Spey, olim Tuessi, fluminc, 

' Ducis de Gordon magnopere, 

Cmumque finhimorum, munifioentia 
JEque ac acre publico, 

Extruendl, - 

Lapidem hunc primarium 
Nobfliesimus Georgius Marchio de H untlv , 

Filius praealti, potentissimique Principis, < 

Alexandrz Ducis *de Gordon, &c. 

Artium omnium bonarum et utilissimarum 
Etiamque salutis publics 
Benignc, vitidicis et amici; 

Fosuit; 

Gsorgii 111. Dei Gratia regnante; 

'■ Anno Christi MDCCC1 

/Erasque Architectonic® VMDCCCL 
Viator! 

Perge et plaude* 

A number of coins were deposited at the same 
time. The Rev, Mr. Gillon, of Speymouth, as 
chaplain, pronounced a very appropriate prayer ; 
and the Provincial Grand Master, in a very ele¬ 
gant speech, expressed his felicity in seeing an un¬ 
dertaking, so magnificent and useful, at length 

« 3 
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liappiljf^cgun. The whole was concluded with a 
feu-de-joie ( by the volunteers. 

The procession returned in the same order to 
Fochabers, where ample stores of every thing ne¬ 
cessary were provided, and the day was concluded 
with the highest festivity and happiness. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, and Alderney, being extremely satisfied with 
the conduct of Sir John Doyle, during his resi¬ 
dence among them as governor, presented him 
with two handsome gold cups; and the two 
Lodges of Freemasons in those islands presented 
him with two elegant gold vases. The following 
is a description of them : 


An elegant Gold Cot. — Ort the foot are represented Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; in one compartment of the body, tHfe battle 
of Hobkirk Hill, April 25, 1801; in the tiecoftd, sundry Masonic 
emblems ; in the third, an inscription. The handle is a chased 
crocodile ; the lip, the Prince of Wales’ ■ crest. On one side of 
the cover are the Earl of Moira’s arms j on the reverse. General 
Doyle's; the top is blue enamelled, set round with very large bril¬ 
liants. 

Inscription. — To die Honourable Major-General Sir John 
Dotle, Bart. Colonel of the 47th (or Prince of Wales’s Irish) 
Regiment, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in- Chief of the 
Islands of Guernsey and Alderney. 

We, the Free and Accepted Masons of Marinet, Lodge No. 
222, penetrated with a lively and sincere sense of gratitude, esteem, 
and admiration, of your eminent talents, your public and private vir¬ 
tues, which have been most energetically displayed with the highest 
advantage to His Majesty's service, the greatest benefit to this 
island, and to the general interest of humanity, which our Lodge 
has experienced in common with every individual, under the sphere 
of your government, and with profound deference and respect, we 
beg leave to offer you a box, with emblems, in some small degree- 
characteristic of your distinguished and amiable qualities; but in¬ 
tended more as a lasting testimony of our gratitudeand regard: and 
may the God of Lijjht and Truth watch over, protect, and prosper 
all your public and private undertakings, is the prayer of, Sir, 

Your grateful and attached Friends and humble Servant -. 

The Members of Lodge No. 222. 

The second Gold Cup is similar to the former, 
nnd presented by Lodge No. 116 . 
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The third is a most superb Gold Vase, presented 
by the inhabitants of the island of GuernsPfr: 

The foot is richly chased, with laurel leaves round it; on the 
bottom of the vase are represented die rose, thistle, and shqpurock; 
on one side the body, General,.Doyle’s arms, supporters, crest, &c. 
&c. chased; on the reverse, an inscription, and emblems of victory; 
on the neck of the vase, are two battles which the General fought 
in Egypt, and a view of two forts which he captured ; on the lower, 
are chased the arms of the island of Guernsey; and on the top is 
Mars,- holding hi fus right band a wreath of laurel. * 

The inscription on the qbove vase is nearly the 
same as on the first. 

On the IGth of April 1805, the Grand Master 
in the chair (CoL Sherborne Stewart) stated, that 
a communication had hpen received by the Grand 
Secretary from the Earl of Moira, Acting Grand 
Master, relating to the Grand Lodge in Scotland; 
whereupon it was resolved, That as the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland has expressed, through the right 
hon. the Earl of Moira, its earnest wish to be on 
terms of confidential communication with the Grand 
Lodge of England, under the authority of the 
Prince of Wales: this Grand Lodge therefore, 
ever desirous.to concur in a fraternal intercourse 
witli regular Masons, doth meet that disposition 
with the utmost cordiality of sentiment, and re¬ 
quests the honour of the Acting Grand Master to 
make such declarations in their name to the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. 

On the 27th of November 1805, a letter had 
been received by the Acting Grand Master from 
the Grand Lodge of Prussia, stating their desire 
to correspond on terms of amity and brotherly 
communication with the Grand Lodge of Eng¬ 
land ; whereupon it was resolved, that the Acting 
Grand Master be requested to express the wishes 
of the Grand Lodge of England towards their 
Brethren in Prussia, and their desire to corre¬ 
spond with them on terms of fraternal amity. 

fi 4 
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On Tuesday the 1st of September 1807, another 
instance of the zeal of the Scottish Masons oc¬ 
curred ;whdn the foundation-stone of the North Pier 
of Fraserburgh New Harbour was laid with great 
solemnity by Thomas Burnett, Esq. Master or die 
Aberdeen Lodge, and Dr. Alexander Dauney, De¬ 
puty Master, m presence of the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Fraserburgh; the Meters, Office¬ 
bearers, and Brethren of several Lodges, and at least 
1000spectators; among whom were the Earl of Kin- 
tore, Lord Inverary, Alexander Harvey, Esq. of 
Broadband, and many other persons of distinction. 

The Brethren and Magistrates assembled in 
the parish church at one ^o’clock, when a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr. Simpson for the 
occasion. On leaving the church, the procession 
moved through the principal streets of Fraserburgh, 
which were lined by nearly 800 of the Fraserburgh 
volunteers, on permanent duty, under the command 
of Lieut. Colonel Fraser, in the following order; 

A Guard of Volunteers. 

Music. 

Keith Lodge, of Peterhead. 

Fraserburgh Lodge. 

Solomon’s Lodge, Fraserburgh. 

Macduff Lodge. 

Operative Lodge, BaznfF. 

Music. 

Forbes Lodge, Rosehearty. 

St. Andrew’s Lodge, Banrtff. 

Magistrates, Town Council, and Subscribers. 

Superintendent iff the Building, carrying the Plan. 

* Clergymen. 

Tyler of the Aberdeen Lodge. 

Inscription Plate, carried by an Operative Brother. 

The Cornucopia, filled with corn. 

Two silver Cups, filled with wine. 

The Brethren of the Aberdeen Lodge. 

The Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Senior and Junior Wardens. 

The Holy Bible, carried by a Brother 

The Master and Deputy Master. 

Three Grand Stewards. 

A Guard of Volunteers. “ 
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On arriving at the spot (within the old harbour) 
where the stone was to be laid, the Lodges filed off, 
facing inwards; through which the Magistrates, 
Town Council, and Subscribers, moved to the west 
' side of the stone, with the Clergymen, the Master, 
Deputy Master, and Office-bearers of tbe Aber¬ 
deen Lodge, moving to the east. 

The stone being slung, an appropriate Address 
was delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Alexander 
Jolly; after which he invoked tbe blessing of God 
upon the undertaking in a suitable prayer. 

The Deputy Master then proceeded * (after a 
suitable address to the Brethren and Assembly) to 
place in the base-stone the inscription plate, several 
coins of the present reign, an Aberdeen newspaper 
of the preceding week, an almanack of the year, 
nnd a writing on parchment, containing a list of 
the subscribers, and other particulars relative to 
the undertaking; which writing was inclosed in a 
phial, and the whole deposited in niches made in 
the stone for the purpose. 

The following inscription and writing were pre¬ 
viously read by the Deputy Master: 

“ The present Harbour of Fraserburgh, which was built, about 
-00 years ago, by Sir Alexander Fraser, ancestor of the present 
Lord Saltoun, being originally small, and of bad access, and now 
much decayed, the foundation-stone of the North Pier of the 
New Harbour of Fraserburgh, designed by John Henaic, of 
London, Esq. Civil Engineer, was laid 1st of September, 1807, 
of the acra of Masonry 5807, and of the reign of Geo. Ill. the 47th 
year, by the Right Worshipful Thomas Burnett, Esq., Master of 
the Aberdeen Lodge, and Alexander Dauney, Esq. Deputy 
Master, the Right Hon. Alexander George, Lord Saltoun, being 
Superior and Provost of the Burgh; William Kelraan, Esq., 
Baillie Alexander Dauney, LL. D. his Lordship’s Commissioner : 
William Smith, Treasurer; Sebastian Davidsog, Dean of Guild; 
William Fraser, Esq. of Menzic, II. C. ; John Dalrymple, sen., 
William Walker, John Wallace, William Milne, John Milne. James 
Gray,Alexander Buchan, William Cooper, William Greig,Charles 
Wemyss, and John Alexander, Merchant Counsellors; John Dal- 
rymple, jun., Robert Matthew, and John Barnett, Trades Coun¬ 
sellors j Lewis Chalmers, Town Clerk; Mr. W. Stuart, from 
Mid Lothian, SupcrmtencUuit, Q* F. F. Q. S.” 

8 5 
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The Matter now ordered the stone to be lowered, 
making three regular stops; when, with the assist¬ 
ance of ttfro operative Brethren,, be conducted the 
stone to its bed. The Master, with the Deputy oil 
Iiis right, standing toward the east, and the War¬ 
dens on the west, the square, die plumb, the 
level, and the mallet, being successively delivered 
by the Deputy to the Master, were by him applied 
to the sides, top, and square of the stone, in 
several positions: with the mallet he then gave 
three knocks, saying, “ May the Grand Archi¬ 
tect of the Universe grant a blessing on this found¬ 
ation-stone which we have now laid, and by his 
Providence enable us to finish this and every other 
work which may be undertaken for the good and 
advantage of this town and harbour 1” On which 
the Brethren gave three huzzas. 

The cornucopia and the two silver cups were 
then brought and delivered, the cornucopia to the 
Deputy, and the two vessels to the Wardens, and 
were successively presented to the Master, who, 
according to ancient custom, poured the corn, 
wine, and oil, which they- contained, on the 
stone, saying, “ May the all-bounteous Author of 
Nature bless this town with abundance of corn, 
wine, and oil, and with all the*necessaries, con¬ 
veniences, and comforts of life!” On this the 
Brethren gave three huzzas. 

After the ceremony the Master, Lodges, and 
Magistrates, returnee! in reversed order to the 
Saltoun-inn, where ^nearly one hundred persons 
sat down to a dinner given by the town in honour 
of tlic day ; # and the remaining port of the even¬ 
ing was spent with that agreeable conviviality 
which so well characterises the ancient order of 
Masonry. 

On the evening of next day, a ball and supper 
were given to the ladies of Fraserburgh, and neigh- 

1 * 
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bourhood also, in honour of the occasion, at which 
it may be well said no small share of the beauty of 
the North was present. Ninety-two sat down to 
supper. Dancing began again after supper, and 
* continued with much spirit till five o’clock in the 
morning. 

On the 12th of February 1806, the Earl of 
Moira, in the chair, informed the Grand Lodge, 
that during his residence in Edinburgh he had 
visited the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and taken 
the opportunity of explaining to it the extent and 
importance of this Grand Lodge, and* also the 
origin and situation of those Masons in England 
who met under the authority of the Duke of Athol; 
that the Brethren of the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
had expressed themselves, till then, greatly misin¬ 
formed of those circumstances j having been always 
led to think, that this Society was of a very recent 
date, and ofno magnitude; but now, being thoroughly 
convinced of their error, they were desirous that the 
strictest union and most intimate communication 
should subsist between this Grand Lodge and the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland; and as the first step 
towards so important an object, and in testimony 
of the wishes of the Scots Masons, his lioyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales had been una¬ 
nimously elected Grand Master of Scotland. The 
Grand Master, in the chair, further informed 
the Grand Lodge, that the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland had expressed its concern that any differ¬ 
ence should subsist among the Masons of England, 
and that the Lodges meeting under the sanction of 
the Duke of Athol should have withdrawn them¬ 
selves from the protection of the ancient Grand 
Lodge of England; but hoped that measures 
might be adopted to produce a reconciliation; 
ana that the Lodges now holding irregular meet¬ 
ings would return to their duty, and again be re- 

2 6 
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ceived into the bosom of the Fraternity. That* 
in reply> his Lordship had stated his firm belief 
that this Grand Lodge would readily concur in 
any measures that might be proposed for establish¬ 
ing union and harmony among the general body 
of Masons; yet that after the rejection of the 
propositions made by this Grand Lodge three 
years ago, it could not now, consistent with its 
honour, or the dignity of its illustrious Grand 
Master, make any further advances; but that, as 
it still retained its disposition to promote the gene¬ 
ral interest of the Craft, it would always be open 
to accept of the mediation of the Grand Ledge 
of Scotland, if it should think proper to inter¬ 
fere on the subject. Whereupon it was re¬ 
solved, that a letter be written to the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, expressive of the desire of 
this Grand Lodge, that the strictest union may 
subsist between the Grand Lodge of England and 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland; and for that pur¬ 
pose, that the actual Masters and Wardens of the 
Lodges under the authority of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland who may be in London, on producing 
proper testimonials, shalt have a seat in this Grand 
Lodge, and be permitted to vote on all occasions. 

The thanks of the Grand Lodge were unani¬ 
mously voted to the Earl of M6ira, for the happy 
settlement of this important business* 

On the 6th of April 180S, a communication 
was made from the Grand Lodge of Scotland re¬ 
lative to Dr. Mitchell; when the thanks of the 
Grand Lodge were voted for the communication. 
At this meeting it was resolved, That it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the welfare of Masonry, and 
for the preservation of the ancient Landmarks, that 
there be a superintending power competent to con¬ 
trol the proceedings of every acknowledged Lodge ; 
and that the Grand Lodge, representing by regu¬ 
lar delegation the will of the whole Craft, is the 
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prdpet abd unquestionable depositary of such 
poweh 

That it is contrary to the*prineiples\>f Masonry 
for any Lodge to publish its sentiments upon poli¬ 
tical subjects, inasmuch as the agitation of any po^* 
litfCal question, or the discussion of any public af¬ 
fair, is strictly forbidden among Masons; the Grand 
Lodge itself, though acting for the whole Craft, 
not being justifiable in departing from this rule, un¬ 
less iu some cases of obvious and extreme necessity. 

That the Grand Lodge concurs entirely in the 
justice of the opinions which the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland thought itself bound to enforce; and 
trusts that no Lodge under the Constitution of 
England will, in any shape, countenance resistance 
to an authority exerted upon principles universally 
recognized by all true and faithful Brethren, 

On the 23d of November 1808, the Acting 
Grand Master informed the Brethren, that he had 
received a communication from the Grand Lodge 
of Ireiand, applauding the principles professed by 
this Grand Lodge in its declaration to the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, and desiring to co-operate with 
this? Grand Lodge in every particular which might 
support the authority necessary to be maintained 
. by the representative body of the whole Craft over 
any individual Lodge. That the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland pledged itself not to countenance, or receive 
as a Brother, any person standing under the inter¬ 
dict of the Grand Lodge of England for Masonic 
transgression. Upon which it was resolved, that 
the Acting Grand ’Master be requested to express 
to the Grand Lodge of Ireland the due sense which 
this Grand Lodge entertains of so cordial a com¬ 
munication. 

On the 31 st of December J 809, the foundation- 
stone of Covent-Gardcn Theatre was laid by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as Grand 
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Master-mason of England and Scotland, £The 
foundation-stone was situated at the north-east 
angle of thcfground, in weight nearly three tons, and 
containing sixty cubic feet. Previous to the cere¬ 
mony, it hung, suspended by cordage, over a base¬ 
ment stone. Near to if warn placed a marquee for 
the Prince. Two extensive covered galleries were 
erected; one to receive the body of Freemasons 
who assisted at the ceremony; the other was ap¬ 
propriated to the spectators. Surrounding scaffolds 
were covered with many hundreds of workmen,. 
who were engaged in the building. A detachment 
of the first regiment of guards was posted, as a 
guard of honour, at the Prince’s entrance, with a 
band of musicians; and four other military bands 
were stationed on elevated platforms, near the com¬ 
pany, to enliven the scene. 

At twelve o’clock the Grand Lodge was opened 
at Frecmasons’-hallin Great Queen-street; Charles 
Marsh, esq. in the chair, attended by the Masters 
and Wardens of the regular Lodges; and at half 
past twelve they walked in procession to Bow-street, 
the junior Lodges first. The representative of the 
Grand Master walked last; being preceded by the 
Chevalier Ruspini, bearing the Grand Sword, and 
by the Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, No. 1.. 
bearing the Book of Constitutions. 

On their arrival at the Theatre, they were wel¬ 
comed to the places assigned them, by the band 
playing the old tune of a Free and an Accepted 
Mason. The Grand Officers proceeded to the 
marquee, and were arranged in order. The 
Master, Wardens, and nine members of the Stew¬ 
ards’ Lodge, and nearly four hundred Masters 
and Wardens of Lodges attended, habited in the 
insignia of the Order. The several bands ployed, 
alternately, airs till one o’clock, the hour fixed for 
the appearance of the Prince; when his Royal 
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Highness, in his coach, accompanied by the Duke 
of Sussex, attended by General Hulse and Colonels 
M‘Mahon and Bloomfield, arrived under an escort 
of horse guards. His Royal Highness was received, 
os his entrance at the Bow-street door, by the Earl 
of Moira, Acting Grand Master, the detachments 
of guards saluting, with grounded colours, and 
beating the grenadiers' march. Mr. Harris and 
-Mr. Kemble, after paying their respects to Ins 
Royal Highness, ushered him to the marquee, 
where his arrival was announced by loud plaudits, 
the royal standard hoisted, and the discharge of a 
royal salute of artillery. His Royal Highness, who 
was dressed in blue, with a scarlet collar, .wearing 
the insignia of his office as Grand Master, a pair 
of gold compasses set with brilliants and other 
jewellery, and a white apron bordered with purple, 
and fringed with gold, appeared in high health 
and spirits. Proceeding, uncovered, with his suite, 
through a railed platform spread with superfine 
broad green cloth bound with scarlet and yellow, 
forty dismounted life-guardsmen, wlio were Masons, 
without arms, lining the sides -of the railing, the 
company all rose as his* Royal Highness passed 
the platform to the marquee, and gave him three 
cheers; when the united bands immediately struck 
up, <e God save the King.” His Royal Highness, 
as he passed, smilingly bowed to the ladies with 
the most fascinating affability. 

The Grand Officers had previously placed the 
Masonic instruments on * a table in the marquee. 
A plan of the building, with its sections and ele¬ 
vations, was now presented to his Royal Highness, 
by Robert Smirke, esq. the architect; and a gilt 
silver trowel by Mr, Copeland, the builder of the 
edifice. Having passed a short time in conversation 
with the proprietors, and with the Grand Ma¬ 
sonic Officers in the marquee, hb Royal Highness 
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proceeded to the ceremonial. On a signal given, 
the corner-stone was raised about four feet; the 
hod-men, in white aprons, instantly conveyed the 
necessary quantity of fine cementing mortar, which 
was neatly spread on the base-stone by the work¬ 
men of the building, similarly dressed. His Royal 
Highness now advanced, uncovered, to the north¬ 
east corner of the stone; when John Bayford, esq. 
as Grand Treasurer, deposited, in a space cut for 
it in the basement-stone, a brass box, containing 
the British gold, silver, and copper coins of the 
present reign. On a part of the stone was, “ Long 
live George Prince of Wales,” and “ To the 
King,” with a medallion of the Prince. There 
were also deposited two large mcdal^ one of bronze, 
bearing a head of his Koyal Highness on one side, 
and on the other, the following inscription : 

GEORGIUS 

PRINCEPS WALL! A RUM. 

, THEATRI 

REGIIS INSTAURAND1 AUSPICIIS 
IN HORTIS BENEDICTINOS 
LONBINL * 

FUND AMENTA. 

Suamanu Locavit 
MDCCCVIII. 

The other medal, engraved in copper, bore, on 
one side, this inscription : 

Under the Auspices of 
His Most Sacred Majesty Gkokge III. 

King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

The Foundation* Stone of the Theatre of 
Covent Garden, 

Was laid by his Royal Highness . 

GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES. 

, MDCCCVIII. 

T 

On the reverse is engraven: 


Robert Smirks, Architect. 
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His Royal Highness now, as Grand Master, 
finished the adjustment of the mqrtar # with his 
trowel; when the upper stone was lowered in th£ 
.sling to its destined position; all the bands play¬ 
ing “ Rule Britannia,” a discharge of artillery 
being fired, and the people with the most ani¬ 
mating cheers applauding the spectacle. The 
junior and senior Grand Wardens, ami the acting 
Grand Master, the Earl of Moira, now severally 
presented his Royal Highness with the plumb, 
the level, and the square; and the Prince* having 
applied them to the stone, pronounced the work 
correct, and gave the stone three strokes with his 
mallet. * 

Three elegant silver cups were then presented, 
successively, to his Royal Highness, containing 
corn, wine, and oil, which he scattered and poured 
over the stone, all the bands playing c< God save 
the King.” His Royal Highness then restored 
the plan of the building into the hands of the 
architect, approving that specimen qf his genius, 
and desiring him to complete the structure con¬ 
formably thereto. Then graciously turning to Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Kemble, he wished prosperity to 
the building and the objects connected with it, 
and success and happiness to it%proprictorsand 
managers. 

The ceremony being finished, the band played 
“ Rule Britannia and the Prince, the Duke of 
Sussex, and the Earl of Moira, were escorted back 
to the Prince's carriage by the managers and the 
Grand Officers under a second royal salute of 
twenly-one guns. 

Thus passed a ceremonial, 'which, by the excel¬ 
lent pre-arrangement of its managers, and the gra¬ 
cious yet dignified manner in which the illustrious 
chief actor performed his part, exhibited an inte¬ 
resting spectacle that excited general admiration 
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and applause. AH who had the honour to ap¬ 
proach tlje Prince speak in raptures of his polite 
ftnd captivating manners on the occasion. Although 
the neighbouring houses were covered to the roof¬ 
tops, and many thousands of people were assembled 
in the street, it is with great satisfaction we state, 
that not a single accident happened to interrupt 
the splendid termination of the ceremony. 

The Masters and Wardens of the Masonic Lodges 
then returned in procession to their hall in Great 
Queen-street; when the Grand Lodge was closed, 
after making a formal minute of the proceedings, 
and receiving, through the medium of the Grand 
Treasurer, the thanks of the Prince for the favour 
of their attendance. 

The Brethren, after the Lodge was closed, sat 
down to a splendid dinner at Freemasons* Tavern ; 
when mirth and conviviality closed the meeting. 

The proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre soon 
afterwards received a letter from Colonel M‘Mahon, 
dated from Carlton-house, in which he stated, that 
he had it in command from his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, ,tq express his high appro¬ 
bation of the very great older and regularity with 
which the whole arrangement of the ceremonial 
had been forme^and conducted. 

Cfn the 12th April 1809, it was resolved, Thai 
this Grand Lodge do agree in opinion with the 
committee of Charity, that it is not necessary any 
longer to continue in force those measures which 
were resorted to in or about the year 1739, re¬ 
specting irregular masons; and do therefore en¬ 
join, the several Lodges to revert, to the ancient 
land-marks of the Society, This measure was car¬ 
ried into effect by the appointment (with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Grand Master) of an occasional Lodge, 
named <e The Lodge of Promulgation,** which 
will appear to have been a step preparatory to the 
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so-much-desired Union of Masons Ancient and 
Modem. • 

It appearingfrom tie Grand Treasurer’s account, 
• that the ftquiaation fond for discharging the debts 
of the Society had effectually answered tne purpose 
for which it was established, and that all the prin¬ 
cipal demands had been discharged; on the 7th of 
February 1810, the Grand Lodge, being desirous 
Of relieving the Fraternity from the payment of a 
contribution, which a pressing emergency at the time 
rendered necessary, ordered. That the payment of 
two shillings per annum, from every member, to the 
liquidation fund for the discharge of the debts of 
the Bociety, impose# by the Grand Lodge on the 
7th of February 1798, should, from and after the 
21st day of December next, eease and determine. 
It was further-resolved, that the thanks of the 
Grand Lodge be given to the Fraternity at large 
for their ready compliance in the measure of the 
liquidation fund, which had-been the means of 
relieving the Society from its difficulties. 

The Grand Lodge, however, recommended the 
London Lodges to continue the subscription till 
the expenses of the Lodge of Promulgation were 
discharged. 

« 

* SECT. XVI. 

History of Masomy^ from 1812 to 1813. 

On the death of Sir Peter Parker, Baronet, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Dec. 21, 1811, His Royal 
Highness the Grand Master was pleased to confer 
the office of Deputy Grand Master tipon his Royal 
Brother the Dukeof Sussex (Master of the Lodge of 
Antiquity). 

To no person had Masonry for many years been 
more indebted, than to the Earl of Moira (now 
Marquis of Hastings). Toward the end of the 
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year 1812, his Lordship was appointed Governor 
General qf India: and it was considered by the 
Fraternity as only a just mark of respect, to invite 
his Lordship to a farewell banquet, previous to his 
departure from England; and to present him with 
a valuable Masonic Jewel, as*a memorial of their 
gratitude for his eminent services. 

The 27th of January, 1813, was the day ap¬ 
pointed ; when a most sumptuous dinner was served 
up in Freemasons* Hall, to above five hundred 
Brethren, including six Royal Dukes; viz. Sussex, 
D. G. M.» York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, and 
Gloucester. The gallery was filled with ladies of 
the first fashion and respectability, including the 
Countess of Loudon and Moira. The Duke of 
Kent’s band attended in the Music Gallery; 
alld the following professional gentlemen occasion¬ 
ally delighted the company with their vocal exer¬ 
tions : viz. Itfessrs; Bellamy, Hawes, Nield, Leete, 
Goss, Terrail, Taylor, Evans, Elliott, Clarke, 
Doyle, and Master King. 

> f> The Duke of Sussex, in proposing the health of 
the Prince Regent, said, “ I am commanded by 
his Royal Highness to express his regret that he is 
not here amongst you this day; but his hearty 
good wishes are with you-; and 1 also beg leave to 
recal to your recollection the many obligations 
which are due to his Royal Highness for his naving 
brought forward the Noble Lord whom we this 
day have amongst us.” 

In a most eloquent oration, the Duke of Sussex 
afterwards* proposed the health of “ The Earl of 
*Moira, the friend of his Prince, the friend of his 
country, and the friend of mankind.”* 

To which the Noble Earl replied in the follow¬ 
ing speech; for the report of which, and of those 
that follow, we are indebted to Brother Alexander 
Frazer, of Thavies Inn. 
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** Baxth&en, It has been said, that out oftbe fulness of the heart 
the tongue apeaketh. I know not upon what grounds that state¬ 
ment was founded; but, at present, at least, I caifoot vouch for 
Its accuracy; never did I more wish for a command of words, and 
. never was I less confident of my powers, than I am upon this oc¬ 
casion ; yet, God knows, my heart is full enough. But the over¬ 
whelming marks of regard and attachment with which you have 
honoured me, and still more the exaggerated compliments which 
I have just received from <the Illustrious Personage who presides 
here this day, leave me little of that spring of spirit, which is 
necessary towards answering adequately. I thank that Illustrious 
Personage for his high encomium, though he has left me a difficult 
line to draw between apparent Acceptance of so overcharged an 
eulogy, and failure in due recognition of your kindness. I thank 
that Illustrious Personage, because I know the cordiality of liis 
soul, and triumph in the impulse which it has given to his expres- 
siont|/4hough it has raised him to a strain of eloquence, after which 
any njtogu> y ;e of mine must seem tame and feeble. You, Brethren, 
well know the medium through which our Illustrious Chairman 
has viewed me, and will thence not be at a loss to account for his 
fervour; but, they who cannot construe those expressions by that 
key which all of you understand, ought to be apprized that there 
cxiBts in the Society of Masons a brotherly affection, nay, an 
affection for more than brotherly, which ddights In slackening tbe 
crest of judgment, and even rioting in the field of fancy, when the 
object is either to exalt the merits or to extenuate the defects of a 
member of the Craft. (Applauses .) Such has been die practice 
of the Illustrious Personage who has just Mdryssed you. Ho bias 
allowed fraternal partiality to seduce him into all the indulgenbeof 
luxuriant imagination. He has sketched a picture with fairy tints. 
He has exhibited the hand of a mibter in the portraiture; but he 
has also displayed a master’s licence; trusting that elegance of out¬ 
line and brilliancy of colours would atone for deficiency of resem¬ 
blance. What the Royal Duke has been pleased to- ascribe to me, 
has been only the emanation of the principles cultivated in this • 
hallowed Institution; the practical effect of those lessons which 
Masonry inculcates, not for purposes of mysticism, but in the hope 
of their influence on the interests of society. His Royal Highness 
has been pleased to dilate upon my humble services in the army. I 
am sufficiently conscious of the exiguity of the scale upon which it 
has been my lot to act. I have no pretensions to aught beyond 
credit for zeal; and with that I can be satisfied. If I knovy myself, I 
have ever held it of far higher value to possess the silent esteem 
which attends an useful member of the community, than to be fol¬ 
lowed by the clamorous, but unweighed and transient, applause of 
the multitude. Only believe of me that I have honestly considered 
myself the servant of the country, always liable to be called upon 
to support its interests, and always ready to obey with fervour the 
summons. That merit is all that I can be entitled to claim. The 
Illustrious Chairman has praised me as the friend of the Prince. 
Can I assume merit for my attachment, when all the honour of 
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such a connection through a length of years must have been be¬ 
stowed upon me ? If I bad the happiness of being distinguished 
by such partiality, adherence was but a slender return, though the 
only one I could make. But were it possible for me to forget every 
other cause for pride and gratitude in such favour, there is one 
obligation, which the circumstances of this day would present most 
emphatically to my memory. It was the Prince Regent who placed 
me in the situation whence I have derived all the flattering testi¬ 
monies of your good-will. To him I owe the opportunities of en¬ 
dearing myself to you, if I dare indulge myself in listening to 
your friendly assurances of my having done so; to him I stand jn- 
debted forthe means of manifesting what I thought ought to be the 
tenor of his representative in the Craft. You have approved my 
conception of that character. You have gone further j you have 
rewarded it*by making this the proudest day of 'my lift; and see 
bow much his influence, contributes to that pride! -When I look 
round me and observe so many individuals of the Royal tb'amiiy 
present on the occasion, I must feel what an indication it h&ef bis 
generous wish that your kind enthusiasm should have hi&infySed 
concurrence; not that T can thence be less grateful to each of these 
Illustrious Personages, for allowing me the boast, that their coun¬ 
tenance on this night, bore testimony to their ratifying your appro¬ 
bation. This, as a man, I feel deeply, but with no inferior sensi¬ 
bility as a Mason. Dignifying, indeed, it is to tlie Craft, to sec 
those elevated Personages exhibit their fellowship with us. Hut it 
is not merely a superficial honour to which your minds should be 
•live. No, you ought to feel the incalculable benefit which the 
serious objects of JMasohry must derive from this public display of 
tlse sentiment of Royalty towards the Brotherhood; this.avowal 
from so many of those immediately connected with the Throne, that 
they make common cause with your welfare and your affections. 
Let us carry ibis thought farther. Let us exult in the advantage 
which may ensue to every class in Britain, from the circumstance, 
that these elevated individuals could not have been present here had 
they not previously received all those solemn inculcations with which. 
Masonry endeavours to dispose the heart of each of the initiated to 
promote the comfort of hie fellow. Every one of ■ these Illustrious 
Persons has had the important lesson whispered into his ear, “ Be 
.Simple, be Benignant, be Man !” And the germ planted in minds 
like theirs cannot l>e unfruitful. They comprehend their rich re¬ 
ward. They share with us In the glowing confidence, that the bene¬ 
ficence of a superintending Father perpetually shields us. They par¬ 
ticipate with us in that sure hope of the future, which makes our 
present existence appear but a speck in the immensity of our im¬ 
mortal'heritage. They are assimilated to us in. all the generous af¬ 
fections of that charity, which tells Ufa, that kindness to all must be 
the.oblation most acceptable to Him, who, in creating all, could 
have no motive but their happiness. When Royalty cherishes such 
sentiments, its commixture with social life is a blessing. Need I 
remark, how proud the distinction is for our own beloved country, that 
Ahe presence of these Illustrious Persons, in meetings of comivisl 
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society, so far from being a cheek upon hilarity, is an encourage, 
meat which renders enjoyment more grateful. Yes, the influence of 
Royalty in Britain is never felt, but as the genial aepbyr which 
cheers and invites to expansion every bud it breathes upon ; while 
in other realms, it is the wind from the desert, withering dll over 
which it passes. 

“ One word upon a point more immediately referable to myself. 
1 have called this the proudest day of my life. I ought tq.feel it so. 
For above one-and-twenty years X have had the honour and satis, 
faction of presiding in this .society.;, a society formed to stimulate 
melt to the practical application of doctrines, at which I have slightly 
glanced, but on which I should have been happy (had it been allow* 
able) to expatiate. The prodigious extent of this Society in England 
is little imagined by those who are not calk’d upon to look to its 
numbers. Its perfect tranquillity attracts no attention . • That so 
vast a body should exist in such silence, and move with such invari¬ 
able regularity, while it would appear, to the casual observer, that no 
eye or hand directs its procedure, is the best proof of its 

rigid ^ hercnce to principles, in their nature unalterably advan¬ 
tageous to society. It is then a pride to hold a leading station among 
such men. But while I have enjoyed that distinction, I have, on 
the other hand, been subjected to their scrutiny. It hns been not 
only the right, but the duty of Masons, to keep a vigilant eye over 
my conduct in life, that, if censure were due, their remonstrance 
and rejection might prevent the credit of the Craft from being tainted 
by the ostensible superintendence of an unworthy individual. After 
that observation of me for one-and-twenty years, rtiy Brethren have 
this day pronounced their judgment. I therefore ought to know, 
how to appreciate this testimony of ybur approbation. I do appro*; 
date it justly. I should believe your verdict to be partial; perhaps 
t must be conscious it is so; but in the eyes of the world it is the 
-.tamp of honour affixed .upon me; and I thank you. Brethren, with 
* gratitude commensurate to the magnitude of the boon.” 

This speech was, as might naturally be expected, 
followed by the most enthusiastiebursts of applause. 

The Duke of Sussex then requested the attention 
of the company to a song, written expressly for the 
occasion. 

The following elegant and appropriate stanzas, 
written for the occasion by Waller Rod well Wright, 
Esq. (the author of Horce Ionicce, a poem descriptive 
of the Ionian Islands, where he formerly resided as 
his Majesty’s Consul, and of which he has lately had 
the honour of being appointed Grand Master), 
were, accordingly, sung by Mr. Bellamy, with much 
and deserved applause; the last verse being encored 
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by the company, and again encored by the Royal 
Chairmai}. 

OCCASIONAL STANZAS, 

ADAPTED TO TUB GEAKAK AIR, 

“ ErschaU O Gefvhl ” 

FREE-MASONS* HALL, JAW. 27 . 1815 . 


Thou soft-breathing Lyre, for a while be suspended 
The social delight which thy numbers impart: 

While sighs of regret with our raptures are blended. 

And strains of affection flow warm from the heart. 

Hail! hail! hail! to ev’ry bosom dear, ^ 

Tliou, to whose honour'd name '' 

We consecrate the parting tear. 

Ye realms, where the day-star first springs from the ocean. 
Now welcome the dawn of Philanthropy's ray; 

Yc nations that tremble in abject devotion, 

By Ganges or Indus — rejoice in her sway. 

Hail! hail 1 hail! Ac.&c. 

i 

Go on, noble Spirit! still guerdon’d with glory, 

Pursue tlfe bright track which thy fate has assign'd; 

For thus shall thy name live ennobled in itory, 

Of Britain the Pride v and the'Friend of Mankind. 

Hail! hail! hail! &e. &c. 

Ob, deem not our hearts can e'er cease to revere thee, 

Or still on thy virtues with rapture to dwell. 

Recalling those scenes to our souls that endear thee. 

And the pain of that hour, when we bade thee farewell ! 

Hail! hail! hail! Ac. &c. 

.t 

E’en then, while between us wide oceans are rolling, 
Whene’er we assemble these rites to renew, 

With magic illusion our senses controlling. 

Shall Fancy restore thee again to our view. 

Ilail! hail! hail! &c. &c, 

And when on that breast, where bright honour, still beaming, 
Sheds lustre, excelling what Kings can bestow, 

The pledge of Fraternal Affection is gleaming, 

With kindred emotions thy bosom shall glow* 

Hail! lutili hail! &c. Ac. 
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Oh, think, while glad millions their gratitude breathing. 

For Freedom and Justice, thy name shall adore. 

Fund Friendship and Joy rosy chaplets are wreathing, 
Tog^eetthy return to thy lov’d native shore. 

Hail! hail! hail! Ac. Ac. 

On a signal being given, which had been previ-. 
ou«Jy mentioned, the ladies retired from the gal¬ 
lery ; and the Duke of Sussex opened the Special - 
Grand Lodge. 

After several of the accustomed toasts had been 
given and drank,//;* Jewel which was to bef)resented 
to the Earl of Moira, as Acting Grand Master of the 
Fraternity, was paraded round the Hall by tile ma¬ 
nagers in procession, carried on a velvet cushion 
by T. H. Farquhar, Esq. P.S.G.W. as Master of 
the Ceremonies, in order that all the Brethren 
might have an opportunity bf beholding it.* 

The Duke of Sussex, after addressing the Brethren 
in the usual manner, spoke as follows : 

** I now rise with those sensations which jure more easily conceived 
than expressed* To have-been placed by you is this chair, to com¬ 
municate, or to be the, organ of your respectful, affectionate, and 
grateful feelings,, towards your most worthy Acting Grand Master, 
when so many more able Masons, than myself, are here collected, 
and so many elder Brethren of the Royal Family are here present, 
is an honour conferred upon me of greater magnitude than I can 
express; 1 consider it as one of the highest compliments my Ma¬ 
sonic zeal can aver aim at attaining. Most worthy Acting Grand 
Master, (the Royal Chairman turning towards and addressing the 
Earl of Moira,} much as I esteem and much as I respect you as 
my friend, still you must, upon tb» occasion, be convinced that 
I am not speaking merely my own sentiments, but that I am en- 

* This superb Jewel is suspended from a collar three feet long, “ 
composed of seven rows of fine gold Maltese chain, intersected 
by five sold parallelograms, with brilliant centres. 

The Fraternity were indebted for the design and execution of 
this chaste and elegant production of art to brother J. C. Burck- 
bardt, of Northumberland-street. Strand; who most liberally ex¬ 
ecuted if in the very first sjtyle of workmanship, at the cost price 
of the materials and labour. THb Collar and Jewel were ex¬ 
amined by one of the most eminent jewellers in the metropolis, 
who estimated it at about fifteen hundred pounds^ whereas bro¬ 
ther Burckhardt’s charge was under six hundred and seventy 
pounds. * * 

R 
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dcavouring to utter the feelings and to express the sensation* of 
the whole Craft, in now adireaung yen individhmtty. We, haring 
laboured for ho leas than twenty-one years spier your vigilant 
care and superintendence, feel ourselves most cleeriy attached by 
sentiments of gratitude and esteem toward* you; impressed as we 
am with the com iction that w» out tutMi to you fbr your con¬ 
stant anxiety and unefaeting seal tor toe welfare of the Bre¬ 
thren collectively and fckdMdiaelly. Mecottty, as you well ktoow, 
is one of the most sublime and perfect institutions that ever was 
formed for toe advancement of happineM and general good to 
mankind, creating, in aH its varieties, universal benevolence and 
brotherly love. It holds out allurements so captivating, as to 
inspire toe Brotherhood with emulation to deeds of tory, such 
ak must command, throughout the world, veneration and applause, 
and such as must entitle,those who perform them, to dignity and 
respect. It teaches us those useful, wise, and instructive doc¬ 
trines, ftpon which alone true h^ppiaeteis founded; and at the same 
time affords those easy piths, by which we attain toe re wa e fe of 
virtue; it teaches us the duties which we owe to our neighbour, 
never to injure him in any one situation, but to conduct ourselves 
with justice and impartiality; it bids us not divulge the mystery to 
toe public, but it orders us to be trite to our trust, to bo above all 
meanness and dissimulation, and in oil our .avocations to,perform 
religiously that which we Ought to do. As iXasoas and Brethren, 
wc always stand upon alevel by the principles which we are taught; 
we mu all of toe same family, high end lqw, rich and poor, cre¬ 
ated tty the same Almighty Power, and preserved iu existence by 
tMiridion and support originating from the same source. 
Iltill!, 1 * however, Masonry teaches Os to toow respect and honour to 
each man to whom respect and honour are dpe, according to the 
respective diameters of each individual; and* whan individuals 
deserve well of the whole Fraternity, it displays that additional 
lustre, that Masons unite heart and hand, to evince conjointly then 
high estimation of meritorious services- We, therefore, iny Lord, 
behold in you that illustrious diameter who calls forth the respect 
and approbation of toe whole Fraternity; who, forsaking your own 
comforts in your native country, and,* as it were, even your high 
station in society, deigned to turn your philosophic mind, with all 
its energies, to promote toe welfare and happiness of this parti- 
, cular association, as if sent by tilt bounty of Providence to guaid 
toe best interests of dispeople. You, who possess that character, 
commanding respect and confidence, have laboured with effect to 
impose and to enforce those duties which are necessary to toe wel¬ 
fare and success of the Craft. When we behold sutch a character, 
wc cannot help feeling how much virtue has been hid in the shade, 
and* at toe same time, how much your high intellect has been 
exerted for toe advancement apd prosperity of this society. These 
are toe sentiments, most wonhipftil Acting Grand Master, which 
I, on behalf of myself, and of the Society at laige, communicate 
as our feelings upon this important occasion $ impressed with a 
conviction, that to you, above all others, ye owe obligations which 
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we diver can forget. At a moment when this Society was pregnant 
with total destruction, your patriotic exertions excited fad created 
new energies, and, like the Phoenix wk&h rises fronwthe flame, we 
arose again. {Applauses,) Impressed* I say, with these ideas, and 
seeing the whole Craft ipupirpri byr familar sentiments, I hove been 
deputed by them to ipvjwt you, m the most wophipfri Acting 
Grand Master ot this Order; wi$i this badge of honour, as a 
small testimonial of our veneration and esteem/* {Here the Royal 
Chairman, invested the NMe Marl with the Jewel purchased by the 
wluntary contributions qf the society at large . The applause and 
cheering were here so groat, that some observations which Jett from 
the Chair could not be distinctly heard, “ We wish,” continued his 
Royal Highness, “ that you should cany tha Jewel as a signal oi 
our mashed attention and favour ; and that that bright star which 
is in the centre of it, may conduct you to that shorn to which 
you see destine d, and also to that glory, which we, as Masons, ear¬ 
nestly wish may be ever attendant upon one of our number, who 
has umpired himself by his meritorious services so dear to us. Bre¬ 
thren,! shall now propose to drink the Health of our most worshipful 
Acting Grand Master; after which, X shall give up the hammer 
into bib Lordship's hands, sparing him to take that situation in 
which X am sure he will, as he has hitherto done, afford satis¬ 
faction and joy Us the Fraternity,” Hi*> Royal Highness then 
concluded with drinking * The Health of Ue Ear! of Iftnra, out 
worthy Acting Grand Master,* 

This toa^t was drank by all the Brethren with the 
utmost enthusiasm* and with the ftumstomecbjbo* 
nours; after which, his ’Royal Highness the 
of Sussex resigned the Chaia to the Earl of Moira. 

The Earl of Moira then rose, and addressed 
the Brethren from the Chair, to the following 
purport: 

“ Brethren, it would at any moment g«e me infinite pain and 
concern to remove from this Chsir one who so ajbly fills it, and one 
who so firmly possesses the admiration and affection of this Frater¬ 
nity ; and it particularly grieves me upon this occasion, when, in 
doing so, I may appear ungrateful, after the generosity of his ef¬ 
fusions towards me. But I am not at liberty, now that the Lodge * 
is resumed, to wave that which is not to be regarded as a right, but 
as the duty of my function. It is your authority which I repre¬ 
sent, and 1 must not let my personal feelings compromise it. The 
station in which I am placed, and the Jewel which J now wear, 
admit of no deviation, upon my part, from that principle in your re¬ 
gulations, which gives me here superintendence. I phall thereby 
be enabled to offer myself more conspicuously to your notice, and 
be heard more distinctly in the profession of that gratitude uhich 
is imprinted upon my heart to the utmost extent of human feelings. 

It will be everlastingly engraven there; for, so long as I exist, it 

* R 2 
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is impossible there can ever be the slightest deduction from that 
extraordinary degree of obligation 1 must feel towards you, whose 
kindness has been so unprecedented and unmeasured. Belies 
me, if the most transient shade of repugnance passed oVfer iny 
mind in regard to accepting a present of to much intrinsic value, 
the hesitation was instantly chastened by a correcter sentiment it 
must bave felt the unworthiness of a doubt about meeting with 
confidence the wishes of my Brethren; although I must regret 
that they have suffered their kindness so to tax their purses* I should 
be unworthy of your fraternal esteem, could I not answer it w ith 
as cordial a confidence. As long as I wear this badge of honour 
upon my breast, the recollection of your extraordinary kindness 
and regard shall be most hvely, and shall animate my spirit to anj 
exertion which may give me the chance of justifying to the world 
your opinion of me. It shall be my constant Monitor in all my 
future duties. In it I shall find a perpetual admonition to practise, 
with still greater activity than ever, those philanthropic and bene¬ 
volent principles of Masonry In the situation of Rule which I am 
about to hold over that vast territory whither I am destined. 1 
will appeal to it with a consciousness of having, at least, endea¬ 
voured to fulfil my duties; if ever my spirits flag, that they bt 
roused anew by reflecting on the testimony of those sentiments you 
have been pleased to entertain of my exertions tor the advancement 
of the interests and welfare of this Institution. 1 felt a diffidence 
In addressing you upon occasion of the first speech of our mo<-t 
Illustrious Deputy Grand Master; and if so, what roust be mj 
feelings now ? I feel myself totally unable to enter into any mi¬ 
nute discussionI can only say, that, wtyen he is pleased to re¬ 
present me in such a flattering light as he has done, I think he has 
slidden into some confusion qs to the object of his applause. The 
lust) e which he praises, and which his friendship misleads him to 
consider as essentially mine, is only the splendor of Masonry re¬ 
flected from me The prominent station which I hold here, con 
centrates all the rays of the Croft upon my person, as it would 
upon the person of any other placed in the same elevation; and 
the Illustrious Deputy Grand Master makes an effort to persnadt 
himself that this lunar brilliancy is the genuine irradiation of the 
sun. My real relation to you may be best explained by on Asiatic 
apologue. * In the baths of the east, perfumed clay is used in¬ 
stead of soap. A poet is introduced, who breaks out into an en¬ 
thusiastic flow of admiration fit the odour of a lump of clay of 
tins sort. * Alas!* answers the clay, ■‘I am only a piece 
of ordinary earth; but I happened to come in contact with the 
rose, and I have borrowed some of its fragrance.* I have bor¬ 
rowed the character of the virtues inherent in this Institution , and 
my best hope is, that however minute be the portion with which 1 
have been thus imbued, at least, I am not likely to lose what lias 
been so fortuitously acquired. Gratitude holds a high rank among 
those virtues; and, if I can be confident of any thing, it must be 
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ip>f this, that earnest gratitude towards you cannot depart firdbi my 
breast, but with the last pulse of life. With the sheerest attach¬ 
ment and an affection truly fraternal, with a just return of soul tc» 
all that you have been pleased to express through our worthy De¬ 
puty Grand Master on xny account, in regard to all the kindness 
you have exhibited towards me, I beg leave to drink Health and 
Happiness to every individual present. ,r (The most unbounded 
npptause* ensued,) 

Alter a variety of appropriate toasts and songs. 
Lord Moira, in his capacity of Chairman and 
Acting Grand Master then proposed as a toast, 

w The King of Sweden , Grand Master of the 
Masons of the North, 9 * 

The Swedish Ambassador then rose, and said, — 

“ Brethren, for the King, my master, I beg leave to return 
you all my hearty thanks for die honour you have done him; I 
shall take care to embrace the first opportunity I may have to ac¬ 
quaint my master, the King of Sweden, and all the Brethren of 
my country, with the honour which this grand and noble Society 
has been pleased to confer upon him, and also upon them.” 

The health of Lord Kinnaird, D.G.M. of Scot¬ 
land, was drank, who returned thanks in a very 
handsome manner. m 

The officers of the Grand Lodge were afterwards 
drank. . 

Lord Moira then said, — 

“ Brethren, I should be deemed deficient in that attachment 
and regard usual upon such occasions, if 1 did not drink the Health 
<?f the Provincial Grand Masters, Sir John Doyle and his col- 
leagues, who attend tis upon this occasion, and whose sentiments 
] know are those of reciprocal attachment and fraternal love, both 
upon their own part, and on behalf of the provincial lodges which 
they superintend. ” 

This toast being drank with great cordiality and 
joy. Sir John Doyle rose, and addressed the Bre¬ 
thren nearly to the following effect: 

“ Most worshipful Acting Grand Master, and Brethren; honoured 
as I have been by the personal notice of the Chair, and deputed by 
my colleagues, the Provincial Grand Masters, 1 rise to return our 
joint thanks for the honour which has been conferred upon us. 
The value of the compliment is considerably enhanced by the 
kindness with which the toast has been received by all the worthy 
Brethren present, and the gracious approbation given to it by our 
Illustrious Visitors,; it is doubly gratifying to us in coining from 
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a body, the basis of whose Institution is, to fear God, to honour 
the Xing, and to love one's neighbour as oneself j an Institution 
whose principles, if universally diffused, would tend to calm' those 
angry storms that agitate and convulse an affrighted world, and mnt? 
would no longer be the bitterest enemy of his fellow man. Upon 
the interesting occasion which has brought us together this day^ 
and which has excited the best feelings of the human breast. It i<* 
impossible to be wholly silent. I am, indeed, sensible of the dis- 
ficulty, nay, the impossibility of engaging your attention, unless 
you could do, what you never will do, forget the brilliant display 
of impressive eloquence which you have heard from the Chair, and 
from the distinguished person wh.o has been the subject of its just 
and elegan^eulogiurn. But, Brethren, difficult as the task may 
be, that heart must be cold and callous indeed that could remain 
unmoved at such a scene as this, and not catch some sparks of 
that enthusiastic fire which seems to animate the whole; an enthu¬ 
siasm which must be as honourable to those who feel it, as-grati¬ 
fying to him, whose virtues have called it forth, (Much apjtuiusc). 
If this could be applicable to a casual observer, how must it affect 
the feelings of one, who, from earliest youth, has been honoured 
with the unvaried friendship of tins highly-gifted man. I know 
him well, and he who knows him best, must love him most; 1 
know his virtues, but I also know the refined delicacy of his manly 
mind; and I am fearful, that, in endeavouring, however inade¬ 
quately, to describe the one, J. should insensibly inflict a wound: 
upon the other. Ware it not for fear of this offence, what count¬ 
less instances could. I stale of modest merit brought forward and 
sustained; of rising genius fostered arid protected; of human mi¬ 
sery relieved and comforted, llie helpless orphan, the wretched 
widow, the aged parent, the houseless stranger, the prostrate foe, 
all shared the bounty of his generous hand {Hera ensued loud 
and re-iterated ajrjdauses and joyful ajqwobation) : thus embracing 
in the vast scope of his comprehensive and philanthropic mind 
every gradation of human woe, from childish infancy to decrepid 
age. He was in heart a true ulfason, “ and every child of sorrow 
was a brother; self was the only beutg that seemed by him forgot.” — 
ilappy Hindoo, how will thy sable sons have cause to bless the 
power that sends them a father and protector to diffuse happiness 
among countless millions!! But 1 dare not trust my feelings 
further; delicacy forbids me to say more, truth and justice would 
not allow me to say less. ” 

The Grand Lodge was soon afterwards closet! 
in“the usual form. Lord Moira, on retiring, said, 
“ May God bless you all!” and, agreeably to a 
previous hint, no person remained after his Lord- 
ship had quitted the Hall. 

When, by the accession of the Prince of Wales 
to the Regency of the United Kingdom, etiquette 
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seemed to require his resignation as Grand Master, 
the Duke of Sussex was, by the unanimous ac¬ 
clamation of the Grand Lodge, elected to fill that 
high and important situation; and the Prince 
Regent soon after graciously condescended to ac¬ 
cept the title of Grand Patron of the Order. 

It was early discovered^hat the Dhkfe of Sussex’s 
whole heart was bent on accomplishing that great 
desideratum of Masons, the Union of the Two 
Fraternities who had been mis-termed Ancient and 
Modern ; and his high station in life certdlnly car¬ 
ried with it an influence which could not have been 
i'oui$d in an humbler individual. 

It has been already said, that His Grace the 
Duke of Athol was at the head of the Ancient 
Fraternity (for, to be explicit without circumlo¬ 
cution, we must at present make use of these terms 
relatively). The fact is, that the Ancients, after 
their secession, continued to hold their meetings 
without acknowledging a superior, till 1772; when 
they chose for their grand master the Duke of Athol, 
who was then Grand Master Elect for Scotland, 

This venerable nobleman, we may presume, 
was convinced by the Royal Duke’s arguments, 
strengthened by bis own good sense and benevolent 
mind, how desirable must be an actual and cordial 
union of the two societies under one head ; because, 
to pave the way for the measure, His Grace, in the 
handsomest manner, shortly after resigned his 
Mint of Grand Master, recommending His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent (who had been made 
a Mason under that constitution) as liis successor; 
who was accordingly elected and installed Grand 
Master of that body of Masons, at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s Square, on the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1813 : on which occasion His Royal Highness 
most liberally professed, that he had accepted 
Hie office with the sole view of co-operating, more 
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effectually) perhaps, with his illustrious Brother of 
Sussex in promoting and cementing, the scMTHich- 
desired Union. 

Zealously did the two Royal Brethren devote 
themselves to the arduous task; and* taking to their 
council three distinguished Brethren belonging to 
each society,* they at lcngtfk arranged the following 
(among other) 

, H 

Articles of Ukion between the Two GranO Lodges of 

ExeuRR 

'* In tiie name of Gob, Amen- 

The Most Worshipful His Royal Highness Prince E*>wAiiu r 
Duke of Kent and Stratheara, Earl of Dublin, Knight Com¬ 
panion of the Most Noble Order of the Garter ana oft the 
Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, Field Marshal of his 
Majesty's Forces, Governor of Gibraltar, Colonel of the First or 
Royal Scots Regiment of Foot, and Grand Master of Free and 
Accepted Masons of England, according to the Old Institutions; 
the Right Worshipful Thomas Harter, Deputy Grand Ma$- 
ster; the Right Worshipful James Perry, Past Deputy Grand 
Master; and the Right Worshipful James Agar, Past Deputy 
Grand Master; of the same Fraternity: for themselves and on 
behalf of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England, according 
to the Old Institutions : being thereto duly constituted and em¬ 
powered : — on the one part. 

The Most Worshipful His Royal Highness Prince Augustus 
Frederick, Duke of Sussex, 'Earl of Inverness, Baron Arklow, 
Knight Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and 
Grand Master of the Society of Free and Accepted Masons Under 
the Constitution of England? the Right Worshipful Waller 
Rodweli. Wright, Provincial Grand Master of Masons in the 
Ionian Isles; the Right Worshipful Arthur Teg art. Past 
Grand Warden; and the Right Worshipful James Deavs, Past 
Grand Warden; of the same Fraternity: for themselves and on 
behalf of the Grand Lodge of the Society of Freemasons under 
die Constitution of England : being thereto duly constituted and 
empowered : — on the other part, 

Have agreed as follows— . 

T. There shall be, from and after the day of the festival of 
Saint John the Evangelist next ensuing, a full, perfect, and per¬ 
petual, Union of and between the two Fraternities of Free and 
AcceptedMasons of England above described; so as that in all time 
hereafter they shall form and constitute but one Brotherhood; and 
that the said community shall be represented in one Grand Lodge, 
to be solemnly formed, constituted, and held, on the said day of 
the festival of Saint John the Evangelist next ensuing, and front 
thenceforward for ever. 
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II. It is declared and pronounced, that pure Ancient Masonry 
consists of three degrees, and no more ; via. those gf the Entered 
Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason (including 
the Supreme Order of the Holy Royal Arch). But this article 
is not intended to prevent any Lodge or Chapter from holding a 
meeting in any of the degrees of the Orders of Chivalry, accord¬ 
ing to the constitutions of the said Orders. 

III. There shall be the most perfect unity of obligation, of 

discipline, of working die lodges, of making, passing, and raising, 
instructing, and clothing. Brothers; so that but one pure unsul¬ 
lied system, according to the genuine landmarks, laws, and tra¬ 
ditions, of the Craft, shall be maintained, upheld, and practised, 
throughout the Masonic World, from the day and date of the said 
Union until time shall be no more. a 

IV. To prevent all controversy or dispute as to the genuine and 
pure obligations, forma, rules, and ancient traditions, of Ms- 
*>omy, and further to unite and bind the whole Fraternity of 
Masons in one indissoluble bond, it is agreed, that the obligations 
and forms that have, from time immemorial, been established, 
used, and practised, in the Craft, shall be recognised, accepted, 
and taken, by the members of both Fraternities, as the pure and 
genuine obligations and forms by which the incorporated Grand 
Lodge of England, and its dependant Lodges in every part of the 
World, shall be bound: and for the purpose of receiving and 
communicating due light, and settling this uniformity of regula¬ 
tion and instruction (and jiarticularly tit matters which can neither 
be c^rresfed m>r described in writing), it is further agreed, that bro¬ 
therly application be mode to the Grand Lodges of Scotland and 
Ireland, ^ to authorise, delegate, and appoint, any two or more of 
their enlightened members to be present at the Grand Assembly 
on the solemn occasion of uniting the said Fraternities; and that 
the respective Grand Masters, Grand Officers, Masters,, Past 
Masters, Wardens, and Brothers, then and there present, shall 
solemnly engage to abide by the true forms and obligations (puiti- 
cularly in matters which can neither be described nor written ), in the 
presence of the said Members of the Grand Lodges of Scotland 
and Ireland ; that it may be declared, recognised, and known, 
that they are all bound by the same solemn pledge, and work un¬ 
der the same law, 

V. For the purpose of establishing and securing this perfect 
uniformity in all the warranted Lodges, and also to prepare for 
this Grand Assembly, and to place all the Members of both Fra¬ 
ternities on the level of equality on the day'of Re-union, it is 
agreed, that, as soon as these presents shall have received the 
sanction of the respective Grand Lodges, the two Grand Masters 
shall appoint, each, nine worthy and expert Master Masons, or 
Past Masters, of their respective Fraternities, with warrant and 
instructions to meet together at some convenient central place 
in London ; when, each party having opened (in a separate apart¬ 
ment) a just and perfect Lodge, agreeably to their peculiar regu¬ 
lations, they shalj give and receive mutually and reciprocally the 
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obligations of both Fraternities, deciding by lot which shall take 
priority in givifig and receiving the same; and, being thus all duly 
and equally enlightened in both forms, they shall be empowered, 
and directed, either to hold a Lodge under the warrant or dispen¬ 
sation to be entrusted to them, and to l>e entitled 4 * The Lodge of 
Reconciliation or to visit the several Lodges holding under both 
the Grand Lodges for the purpose of obligating, instructing, and 
perfecting, the Master, Past Masters, Wardens, and Members, 
in both the forms, and to make a return to the Grand Secretaries 
of both the Grand Lodges of the names of those whom they shall 
have thus enlightened. And the said Grand Secretaries shall be 
empowered to enrol the names of all the Members thus re-made 
in the Register of both the Grand Lodges, without fee or re¬ 
ward : it being ordered, that no person shall be thus obligated and 
registered whom the Master and Wardens of his Lodge shall not 
certify by writing under their hands, that he is free on the books 
of his particular Lodge. Titus, on the day of the Assembly of 
both Fraternities, the Grand Officers, Masters, Past Masters., and 
Wardens, who are alone to b e present, shall all have taken the 
Obligation by which each is bound, and be prepared to make their 
solemn engagement, that they will thereafter abide by that which 
shall be recognised and declared to bcMic true and universally ac¬ 
cepted obligation of the Master Mason. 

VI. As soon as the Grand Masters, Grand Officers, and Mem¬ 
bers, of the two present Grand Lodges, shall, on the day of their 
Re-union, have made the solemn declaration in the presence of 
tile deputation of grand or enlightened Masons from Scotland 
and Ireland, to abide apd act by tin* universally-recognised obli- 

S itioo of Master Mason, the Members ‘-hall forthwith proceed to 
a election of a Grand Master for the year ensuing; and, to 
prevent delay, the Brother so elected shall forthwith be obligated, 
pro tempore, that the Grand Lodge may be formed. The said 
Grand Master shall then nominate and appoint his Deputy Grand 
Master, together with a Senior and Junior Giaud Warden. Grand 
Secretary, or Secretaries, Grand Treasurer, Grand Chaplain, 
Grand Sword Bearer, Grand Pursuivant, aud Grand Tyler, who 
shall all be duly obligated and placed ; and the Grand Incorporated 
Lodge shall then be opened, in ample form, under the style and 
title of 44 The United Grand Lodge of Ancjfnt Freemasons 01 
England.” 

The Grand Officers who held the several offices before (unless . 
such of them as may be re-appointed) shall take their places, as 
Past Grand Officers, in the respective degrees which they held 
before; and in case either or both of the present Grand Secretaries, 
Pursuivants, and Tylers, should not be rc-appointed to their 
former situations, then annuities shall he paid to them during their 
respective lives out of the Grand Fund. 

VIT. 44 The United Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of 
England” shall be composed, except on days of festival, in the 
following manner, as a just and perfect representative of the whok- 
Masonic Fraternity of England : that is to say.' of 
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The Ghand Master. 

Past Grand Masters. 

.Deputy Grand Master. 

Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

Grand Wardens,. 

.Provincial Grand Masters. 

Past Grand Wardens. 

Past Provincial Grand Masters. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Grand Treasurer. 

Joint Grand Secretary, or Grand Secretary, if there be only 
one. 

Grand Sword Bearer. 

Twelve Grand Stewards, to be delegated by the Stewards* 
Lodge, from among their Members existing at the Union ; 
it being understood and agreed, that, from and after the 
Union, an annual appointment shall be made of the Stew¬ 
ards, if necessary. 

The actual Masters and Wardens of nil Warranted Lodges. 
Past Masters of Lodges, who have regularly served and 
passed the Clmir before the day of Union, and who have 
continued, without secession, regular contributing Mem¬ 
bers of a Warranted Lodge. It be'ng understood, that of 
all Masters who, from and after the day of the said Union, 
shall regularly pass the chair of their respective Lodges, 
but one at a time, to be delegated by bis Lodge, shall have 
a right to sit and vote in the said Grand Lodge; so dial 
after the decease of all the regular Past Masters of. any 
regular Lodge, " ho had attained that distinction, 4t the 
time of the Union, the representation of such Lt>dge'«hall 
be by its actual Master, Wardens, and one Post Master only. 
And all Grand Officers in the said respective Grand Lodges 
shall retain and bold their rank and privileges in the 
United Grand Lodge, as Past Grand Officers, including 
the present Provincial Grand Masters, the Grand Trea¬ 
surers, Grand Secretaries, and Grand Chaplains, in their 
several degrees, according to the seniority of their respec¬ 
tive appointments: and, where such appointments aha'l 
have been contemporaneous, ibe seniority shall be deter¬ 
mined by lot. In all other respects the above shall be i,-e 
general order of precedence in all time to come ; with tin’s 
express provision, that no Provincial Grand Master, here¬ 
after to be appointed, shall be entitled to a seat in the Grtrd 
Lodge, after he shall have retired from such situation, un¬ 
less he slmll have discharged the duties thereof for full five 
years. 

* VIII. The Representatives of the several Lodges shall » if 
tmder their respective banners according to seniority. The tv o 
lirst Lodges under each Grand Lodge to draw a lot in the first 
place for priority; anti to which of the two the lot N° l shall fall, 
die other to rank as 2; and all the other Lodges shall fall in 
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alternately; that is, the Lodge which is N" 2 of the Fraternity 
whose lot it shq^l be to draw N° 1, shall rank as 3 in the United 
Grand Lodge, and the other N c 3 shall rank as N° 4 , and so on 
alternately through all the numbers respectively. And this shall 
for ever after be the order and rank of the Lodges in the Grand 
Lodge, and in Grand Processions, for Which a plan and draw¬ 
ing shall be prepared previous to the Union. On the renewal of 
any of the Lodges now dormant, they shall take rank after all the 
Lodges existing at the Union, notwithstanding the numbers in 
which they may now stand on the respective rall% 

IX. The United Grand Lodge being now constituted, the first 
proceeding, after solemn prayer, shall be to read and proclaim the 
Act of Union, as previously executed and sealed with the great 
seals of the<iwo Grand Lodges ; after which the same shall be so¬ 
lemnly accepted by tbe Members present- A day shall then be 
appointed for the installation of the Grand Master and other Grand 
Officers with due solemnity; upon which occasion the Grand Mas¬ 
ter shall, in open Lodge, with his own hand, affix die new great 
seal to the said instrument, which shall be deposited in the ar¬ 
chives of the United Grand Lodge, and to be the bond of union 
among the Masons of the Grand Lodge of England, and the 
Lodges dependant thereon, until time shall r be no more. The 
said new great seal shall be made for the occasion, and shall be 
composed out of both the great seals now in use; after which the' 
present two great seals shall be broken and defaced; and the new 
seal shall be alone used in all warrants, certificates, and other do¬ 
cuments, to be issued thereafter. 

X* Tbe Regalia of the Grand Officers shall be, in addition to 
the white gloves and apron, and the respective jewels or emblems 
of 'dfetiuetion, garter-blue and gold; and these shall alone belong 
to tbe'Grand Officers present and past. 

XI. Four Grand Lodges, representing the Craft, shall be held 
for quarterly communication in each year, on tbe first Wednesday 
in the months of March, June, September, and December; on 
each of which occasions the Masters and Wardens of all the war¬ 
ranted Lodges shall deliver into the hands of the Grand .Secretary 
and Grand Treasurer, a faithful list of all their contributing Mem¬ 
bers; and the warranted Lodges in and adjacent to London shall 
pay towards the grand fund one shilling per quarter for each Mem¬ 
ber, over and above tbe sura of half-a.guinea for each new-made 
. Member, for the registry of his name; together with the sum of 
one shilling to the Grand Secretary as his fee fpr*tbe same; and 
theft this contribution of one shilling for "each Member shall be 
made quarterly, and each quarter, in all time to come. 

XIII. At the Grand Lodge to be. held annually on the first 
‘Wednesday in September, the Grand Lodge shall elect a Grand 
Master for tbe year ensuing (who shall nominate and appoint hi;, 
own Deputy Grand Master, Grand Wardens, and Secretary) ; 
and they shall also nominate three fit and proper persons for each 
of the offices of Treasurer, Chaplain, and Sword Rearer ; out of 
which the Grand Master shall, on the first Wednesday in the 
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month of December, choose and |ppoint one for each of .the said 
offices; and on the festival of Saint John the Evangelist, then 
next ensuing, or on such other day as the said Grand Master shall 
appoint, there shall be held a Grand I.odge for the solemn instal¬ 
lation of all th<* said Grand Officers, according to ancient custom. 

XV. After the day of the Re-union, as aforesaid, and when it 
shall be ascertained what are the obligations, forms, regulations, 
working, and instruction, to be universally established, sjicedy 
and effectual steps shall be taken to obligate all the Members of 
each Lodge in all the degrees, according to the form taken and 
recognised by the Grand Master, Past Grand Masters, Grand 
Officers, and Representatives of Lodges, on the day of lie-union ; 
and for this purpose the worthy and.expert Master Masons, ap¬ 
pointed as. aforesaid, shall visit and attend the scteral Lodges, 
within the Bills of Mortality, in rotation, dividing themselves 
into quorums of not less than three each, for the greater expedi¬ 
tion : and they shall assist the Master and Wardens to promulgate 
and enjoin the pure and unsullied system, that perfect reconcilia¬ 
tion, unity of obligation, law, working, language, and dress, 
may be happily restored to the English Craft. 

XVI. When the Master and Wardens of a warranted Lodge 
shall report to the Grand Master, to his satisfaction, that the 
Members of such Lodge have taken the proper enjoined obligation, 
and have conformed to the uniform working, clothing, &c. then 
the Most Worshipful Grand Master shall direct the new Great 
Seal to be affixed to their warrant, and the Lodge shall be ad¬ 
judged to be regular, and entitled to all diepyvilcges of the Craft; 
a certain term shall be allowed (to be fixed by the Grand Lodge) 
for establishing this uniformity; and all constitutional proceedings 
of any regular Lodge, which shall take place between the date of 
the Union and die term so appointed, shall be deemed valid, on 
condition that such Lodge shall conform to die regulations of the 
Union within the time appointed; and means shall be taken to 
ascertain the regularity, and establish die uniformity, of the Pro¬ 
vincial Grand Lodges, Military Lodges, and Lodges holding of 
die two present Grand Lodges in distant parts; and it shall be in 
the power of the Grand Lodge to take the most effectual measures 
lor the establishment of tills unity of doctrine throughout the 
w hole community of Masons, and to declare the Warrants to be 
forfeited, if the measures proposed shall be resisted or neglected. 

XVII. Tbe property of the said two Fraternities, whether free¬ 
hold, leasehold, funded, real, or personal, shall remain sacredly 
appropriate to the purposes for which it was created; it shall con¬ 
stitute one grand fund, by' which the blessed object of masonic 
benevolence may be more extensively obtained. It shall either 
continue under die trusts in which, whether freehold, leasehold, 
or fuuded, the separate parts thereof now stand ; or it shall be in 
the power of the said United Grand Lodge, at any time hereafter, 
to add other names to the said trusts; or, in case of the death of 
any one Trustee, to nominate and appoint others for perpetuating 
the security of «the same; and in no event, and for no purpose. 
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shall (he said united property be«di verted from ^original purpose, 
it being understood and declared,' that, at arty time after the 
Union, rt shall be in the power of the Grand Lodge to incorporate 
the w hole of tile said property and funds in one and the same set 
cf Trustees, who si)all give bond to hbld the sake in the name and 
on the behalf of the United Fraternity. And it is farther agreed, 
that the Freemasons' Hall he'the place in which the United Lodge 
'.hall be held, with 9Ucli additions made thereto as the increased 
numbers of the Fraternity, -thus tobe united, may require. 

XVIII. The fund, appropriate to the objects'of Masonic be* 
nevolcnce, shall not be infringed on for any purpose, but shall In- 
kept strictly and solely devoted to chanty $ and pains shall lie taken 
to increase the same. 

XXI. A Revision shall be made of the rules and regulations 
now established and in force in the two Fraternities; and a Code 
of Laws for the holding of the Grand Lodge, and of private 
Lodges, and, generally, for the whole conduct of the Craft, shall 
be forthwith prepared, and a new Book of Constitutions be com¬ 
posed and printed, under the superinteudance of the Grand 
Officers, and with the sanction of the Grand Lodge. 

l^oneat die Palace of Kensington, this 25th day of Novem¬ 
ber, in -the Year of our Lord 1813 , and of Masonry 5813. 

Edward, G. M. 

Thomas Harper, D. G. M. 

James Perry, P. D. CI.M. 

James Agar, P. D. G. M. 

I$ Grand Lodge, tlu's first day of December, A. D. 1813, 
Ratified and Confirmed, and the Seal of the Grand Lodge affixed. 

EDWARD, G. M. 


Robert Leslie, G. S. 

Augustus FrrAericx, G.M. 

Waller Roswell Wright, P, G. M. Ionian Isles. - 
Arthur Teuaht, Pi G- W. 

James Dears,, P., G. W. 

In Grand Lodge, this first day of December, A. D. 1813, 
Ratified and Confirmed* wad the Seal of the Grand Lodge affixed. 

AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, G;)U. 




William H. Whit s, G. 8. 
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A meeting of the two Grand Lodges, in pursuance of .Article V. 
was held on die 1st of December, IS 15, at the Croyn-and-Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand. Hie Articles of Union were laid before 
these Lodges, and received with masonic . acclamation: the 
Articles were ttnammopsly ratified and confirmed. <f Tnz Lon ok 
of' Reconciliation’* was then,constituted' the Royal Grand 
Masters, respectively, having nominated, the following Brethren 
to form the same.. 

Old In&tinHi'Jtis. 

IL F. Mestayer, of the Lodge N 0 1 
Thomas Harper, Jun.,, - t 

J. H. Goldsworthy - - - 2 

W. Fox -v 4 

J. Ronalds -* - - - 16 0 

William Oliver - -77 

Michael Corcoran - - --I'M 

II. Bayley - 240 

James M'Cann ... 244 
And Brother Edwards Harper, Secretary thereof. 

Constitution of England. 

Rev. Samuel Hemming, D. D. of the Lodge N° J84, R. W. M. 
William Meyrick, P. M. - -* - - 1, S, W. 

William Shadbolt, G. Stewards' Lodge - J. W. 

Stephen Jones, P. M. - - - - 1 

Laurence Thompson - - - - 54 

Joseph Jones ------ 66 

Jacob Henry Sarratt - - - -* 118 

Thomas Bell - - - - - * 180 * 

J. Joyce - - - - - 453 

And Brother William -Henry White, Secretary' thereof. 

Their Royal' Highnesses the Grand Masters then signed the 
Articles of Union, and each affixed the Great Seal thereto in 
Grand Lodge; and the same was countersigned by the Grand 
Secretary of each of the two Grand Lodges respectively. 

Grand Assembly of Freemasons, for the'U nion of the Two 
Grand Lodges of England, 

On St. John's Day, 27th December, 1815. 

The important event of the Re-union of Ancient Freemasons of 
England, after a long separation, took place, with great solemnity, 
this day. 

The following order of proceedings, which had been previously 
settled, was strictly observed: 

Freemasons' Hall having been fitted up agreeably to a plan and 
drawing for the occasion, and the whole House tiled from the 
outer porch; the platform on the East was reserved for the Grand 
Masters, Grand Officers, and Visitors. 

The Masters, Wardens, and Post Masters of the several Lodges, 
who had been previously re-obligated and certified by the Lodge 
op Reconciliation, and provided with tickets signed and coun- 
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terrigned by the two Secretaries thereof, were arranged on the two 
sides In the folfpwing manner } that Is to say: The Masters were 
placed in the front. The Warden* on benches behind. The Past 
Masters on rising benches behind them. And the Lodges were 
ranked so that the two Fraternities were completely intermixed 
The Masters, Wardens, and Past Masters, all dressed in black 
(regimentals excepted), with their respective Insignia, and in 
white aprons and gloves, took their places by eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. 


The Grand Masters, Past * Grand Masters, Deputy Grand 
Masters, Grand Office**, and distinguished Visitors, of die two 
Fraternities, assembled m two adjoining rooms, in which they 
opened two Grand Lodges, each according to its peculiar solemni¬ 
ties, and the grand Procession ipovod towards the Hall of As¬ 
sembly, in the following order ■ 


<trend Uttar, with tun Staff Grand Uttar, with hu fittfi 

The Duka of Kent*. Hand of Mnalc, fifteen ut number, all Mhaii, Him and three 
J wo Oread fetewerdt, 1«o Grand Mew urd* 

A < omueupla, borne by a Menter Maaon l A Covnucmtle, torn* by a Matter Mur t 
4 two (mttd Mmidt Two bread btmrd. 

two golden Ewers, by two Muter Masons TTwo golden Earn, by two Master Mnoit. 

I he Mine worthy and expert Masons, forming The Nine worthy and expert Masons fasmuii. 

H, Ism V JucmoMim, The LoHut I\f ttramcilUUiiM, 

in single Ale, rank opposite to rank, with the lb single ble, rank opposite to real, % 1th thi 
Emblems of Maiaqry Ambients of Mowinrv 

The Oread. Se c r eta ry, hearing the Book of The Orand Hsenuiy, bearing the Book of 
ConHfnUom, and Great heal Umhailwb and Greet Seal 

The Grand TWnrer, with the gol^pn Key The Grand Treasurer, with (he golden Kit 
I ks Corintuan LJrht The Cnruithani Hsfat 

The FlUer of the Junior Orand Warden on a The I’ll lax of the Junior Urn d w irden on a 
pedestal reimii 

The Junior Grand Warden, with his Ousel The Junior Orand Warden, with lus tittel 


The Junior Grand Ward 
The Deputy Orand Chap 

The Orand*? 

i Feet Grand Wj 


arden, ' 
haplaln 


with the Holy 


The Oread ( haphun The Grind Chitdam. with the H«ly Pilli 

i Feet Grand WoMens Fret wand Wardens, 

* Fittflndil Grand Masters, with their ( jnli 

The Doric IIght * Ihe Doric light. 

The Fifiar Of the Swiivr Grand Warden, on a The Pillar of the Senior G r<u>d Warden, on . 

The Senior Grand^V^rtSen, with Me GaeeU The benior Grand Warden, with hot Gaul 
Two Fast Deputy. Grand Masters, 

The Deputy Oread Master. The Acting Deputy Grand Mi ter 

His knalhnci the Louut de Lagardjo, the Bwsduh Ambassador, Grand Mutu I t 1 e first 


HU tacalisncy 


TbeTlread ftwpuT Boater The brand SwordTBurtr 

THE GRAND MASTER OFEN GLAND, TUB GRAND MAKlfclt OF bNGLAM' 
Hi Royal Highness the DUKE of KENT, Hie Kosal Highnee. the lib KF of si ssfc\ 
with ftw Art of Union, la duplicate with the Act of l nlon, in duplicate 

Two Grand ‘ l urw erds Two Grand ca«ndt 

Grand Tyler Grand Tyler 


it Deputy. Grand Masters. 

Snso Orand Master. Tbe Ac 

y the Louut de Lagardje, the Rweduh Amhaw 
hodirtef the North, vuuer 
The Royal Burner. 

The Ionic f Mtt 

D%«?Wcira«um. TUB <mK5 


uonc i 
d the benior G 
pMMtal 
' Grand Wards 


Warden, with hot Gaul 


the Swedish Ambassador, Grand Master < t* e first 
t the Mouth, VMter 
e Royal Burnet. 

The Ionic Isght 
The Grand Sword Htjtir 


On entering the Hall, the Procession advanced to the Throne, 
and opened and freed each other, the music playing a march com¬ 
posed for the occasion. * 

The two Grand Master* then proceeded up the centre, followed 


by the Grand Master Visitor, the Deputy Grand Master, &e. all 
in the order reversed; those the most advanced returning in smgk 
file, to turn, re-advance, and take their places. The music 
ranging themselves in the gallery over the Throne. The Brothers 
bearing the Cornucopias, vases, Ac. placing themselves in tlic -.eats 
assigned them. 

The two Grand Master* seated themselvoi, in two equal chairs. 


on each ride the Throne. ^ 

The Visiting Grand Master, and other Visitors of distinction, 
were seated on each side. 
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The other Grand Officer* and Visitors, all according to-degree. 

The Director of the Ceremonies, Sir George Nayler, having 
proclaimed silence; the Rev, D*v Barry, Grand Cfiapiain to the 
Fraternity under die Duka of Kent, commenced the important 
business of the Assembly with holy prayer, in a most solemn 
manner. 

The Act of Union ms then readby the Director of tlie Cere* 
monies* - i •' ^' 

The Rev. Dr. Cogblan, Grand Chaplain to the Fraternity under 
the Duke of Sussex,, proclaimed aloud, after sound of trumpet— 
“ Hear ye: This is the Act of Union, engrossed, in confirmation 
of Articles solemnly concluded between the two Grand Dodges of 
Free and Accepted Masons of EnghudsL, signed* sealed, and ratified, 
by the two. Grand Lodges respectively; uy v which limy are to be 
hereafter and for ever known and acknowledged by'the style and 
title of &pe Olmtefc &raufc Hottge of STtutem JFteemaoono of 
<Z£ng(antl» How say you. Brothers, ‘Representatives of the two 
Fraternities? Do you accept of, ratify, and confirm, the same?" 
To which the Assembly answered* J 4 We do accept, ratify, and 
confirm the same/' The Grand Chaplain then said, “ And may 
the Great Architect of die Universe make the Union perpetual!" 
To which: ail the Assembly replied, 44 So mete it be." The two Grand 
Masters andthelix Commissioners signed the instruments, and the 
two Grand Masters then affixed the Great Bettis of their respec¬ 
tive Grand Lodges to the same. 

The Rev. Dr. Barry, after sound of trumpet, then proclaimed — 
44 Be it known to all men, That the Act of "Union lie tween the two 
Grand Lodges of Free and Accepted Masons'of England, Is so¬ 
lemnly signed, sealed, ratified, and' confirmed, and the two Fra¬ 
ternities arc one, to be from henceforth known and acknowledged 
by the style and title of QZpt fflnitrti Efifege of Ancient 

Jfttemaoon* Of ©rtefanh; and may the Great Architect of the 
Universe make tbeir Union perpetual!" And the Assembly 
said 44 Annex,” Brother Wesley, who was at the organ, performed 
:i symphony. 1 , 

The two Grand Masters, with their respective Deputies and 
Wardens* then advanced to the Ark of the Masonic Covenant, pre¬ 
pared, under the direction of the W. Brother John Soane, R. A. 
Grand Superintendent of the Works, fbr the edifice of the Union, 
and in all time to come to be placed before the Throne. 

The Grand Masters standing in the East, with their Deputies on 
the right and left; the Grand Wardens in the West and South; 
the square, the plumb, the level, and the mallet, were successively 
delivered to the Deputy Grand Masters, and by them presented to 
the two Grand Masters, who severally applied the square to that 
part of the said Ark which is square, the plumb to the sides of the 
same, and the level above it in three positions; and lastly, they 
gave it tbfpe knocks with the mallet; saying, 44 May die Great 
Architect of the Universe enable us to uphold the grand Edifice of 
Union, of which this Ark of the Covenant is the symbol, which 
shall contain withfn it the instrument of our brotherly love,' and 
bear upon it the Holy Bible, square, and compass, as the light of 
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our fa!lb and the rule of our work*. May he ftisposfe our hearts 
to make it perpetual»” And the Brethren add* ** So mote it be.” 

The two Grand Masters placed the said Act of Union in the in* 
tcrioi of the said Alls. 8 

The cornucopia, the wine, and oil, were in like manner presented 
to the (hand Master*, who, according to ancient rite, poured 
forth corn, wine, and oil, on the Said Ark, saying —- « As we pour 
loith torn, wine, and oil, cm this Ark of the Masonic Covenant, 
nay the bountiful hand of Heaven ever supply this United King¬ 
dom with abundance of com, wine, and oil* with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life; «bd may He dispose our hearts to be grateful 
'or all his gifts *" And the Assembly said ** A art*.” The Grand 
Officers then resumed their places. * 

A Letter** as rWd from the R. W. Brother Lawrie, Grand Se¬ 
cretary of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, transmitting Resolutions 
of that Grand Lodge in answer to the letter of the M. W. the 
Grand Masters of the two 6rand Lodges, announcing to them the 
liappj event of the Union, and requesting them to appoint a depu¬ 
tation agreeably to Art. IV. qf rim Act of Union. And it was 
ordered that Uiese Resolutions be inserted on the minutes of this 
i«y. * 

A Letter was also read from the W, Brother W. F. Graham, 
Deputy Grand Secretary of tbo Gnutd Lodge of Ifeland, tiansmit- 
ung Resolutions of that Grand Lodge, in answer to a similar com¬ 
munication from their Renal Highnesses the two Grand Mailer* 
of the respective Fraternities in England. It was ordered that 
*h«.se Resolutions tye euteied on the minutes of this day. 

In consequence of its having been found impracticable, fioin the 
<-holiness of the notice, for the sistei Grand Lodges to send depu¬ 
tations to tliis Assembly according to the urgent request of the two 
Fraternities, conferences hod beeu held with all the most distin¬ 
guished Grand Officers and enlightened Masons lesident in and 
near London, in cider to establish perfect agieement upon all the 
essential points of Masonry, according to the Ancient '1 edition*, 
and general practice of the Craft. The members of the Lodge oi 
Reconciliation, accompanied by the Most Worshipful JTIis Excel¬ 
lency Count De Lagardje, Grand Master of the Ymt Lodge of 
freemasons m the North, die Most Voishipful Broihct *Dr. Van 
IJcss, of the Grand Lodge of Hamburgh, and other distinguished 
Masons, withdrew to an adjoining apartment, wheie, being congre¬ 
gated and tiled, the result of all die previous conferences was made 
known. 

The Members of the Lodge of Recopciliatioh, and the distin¬ 
guished Visitors, on their return, proceeded slowly up the centre in 
double file; and as they approached the two Grand Masters tbej 
opened, and the Grand Visitors advancedj when His Excellency 
tt e Grand Master of die First Lodge of the North audibly pro¬ 
nounced that the forms settled and agreed on by the Lodge of Ro- 
conciliation weie pure and correct. This being declare#, the same 
was recognised as the forms to be alone observed and practised in the 
l ntted Grand Lodge, and all the Lodges dependant thereon, urti» 
time ihall lie no more. 
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Xht Ifrclg spread open* with the square and -ccUnpasses 

thereon, was laid on the Ark of the Covenant, and tJtm two Grand 
Chaplains approached the same. The recognised obligation was 
then pronounced aloud by the Rev. Dr. Hemming, one of the Mat¬ 
ters of the l^od^of ReConctliation j, the whole Fraternity repeat¬ 
ing the same* with joined-hands* and declaring, By this solemn 
obligation we vowte abide, and the regulation* of Ancient Free¬ 
masonry now recognised strictly to observe." 

The Assembly then proceeded to constitute one Grand Lodge; 
in order to which, the Grand Masters, Deputy Grand Musters. 
Grand Wardenftasd other acting Grand Officers of both Frater¬ 
nities, divested themselves of their Insignia, and I^ast ru n 

Officers took the chairs'; viz. the ft. W. Past Deputy Grand 
Master - Perry h die chair,.as Deputy Grand ljUstpr 9 »the K. W, 
Robert Gill, as Sepior Grand* Warden, and the 11. W. James 
Deans, as Junior .Grand'Warden. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent then, in an eloquent 
address, stated that the great view with which be had taken upon 
himself the important office of Grand Master of the Ancient Fra¬ 
ternity^ as declared at the time, was, to facilitate the important 
object of the Union which had been that day so happily concluded. 
And npw it was his intention to propose lus illustrious and dear 
relative to be the Grand Master of the United Grapd Lodge ; for 
which high office he was, in every respect so eminently qualified. 
He therefore proposed his Royal, Highness the Duke of Sussex io 
he Grand Master .of the United Grand Lodge df Ancient Free¬ 
masons of England for the yew ensuing., This was seconded by 
the R. W. the Hon. Washington.Shirley; and, befog put to tin* 
vote, was unanimously juried in the affirmative,, with masonic 
honours. • 

Ilis lloyal Highness was placed on the Throne by the Duke of 
Kent and the Count Lagarajje, and solemnly obligated. The* 
Grand Installation was fixed for St. George's Day. 

Proclamation was then made, that, the Most Wopliipful Prince 
Augustus Frederic Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inverness, Baron 
Arklow, Knight Companion of the. Most- Noble Order of the Gar¬ 
ter, was elected and enthroned Grand "Master of the United Grand 
Lodge iof Ancient Freemasons of England. And his Royal 
Highness received the homage of the Fraternity. 

H. R. H, the Grand Master then nominated the Grand O.Ticer,- 
ibr the year ensuing ; aiul, os it will be interesting to all our ma¬ 
sonic readers to know who were the first officers under the Union, 


we shall here insert their names; 

Brother the Rev. Samuel Hemming, 1).D. Senior Grand Warden. 


Isaac Lindo, Esq. 

John Dent. Esq. 
William Meyriek, .Esq. 
William Henry White 
Edwards Harper . 


- Junior Grand Warden. 

- Grand Treasurer. 

- Grand Register. 

Grand Secretaries, 


ilev. Edward Barry, D D. 
Rev. Luciujj Coghlan, D.D. 



Grand Chaplains. 
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Rev. Henry Isaac Knapp 

John ^tattle, Bsq» * 

’ , ^ V'. 

Sir Geofgc Hjkyler j , 

• Captain Jonathan Parker . Grand Sword Bearer. 

Samuel Wwdey^ Esq. . - Grand Organist. 

Beniamin Aloftouse * ' - Grand Usher. 

William V. Salmon - " Grand Tyler. 

It was then solemnly proclaimed* that the tWb 1 Grand Lodges 
were incorporated and cot solldated Into one, Kind the Grand Mas¬ 
ter declared it tobe open in due form according to ancient usage. 

The Grand Lodge was then called to refreshment; and the cup 
of Brotherly Love was delivered by the Junior Grand Warden to 
the Past Deputy Grand Master, who presented the same to the 
Grar.d Master; he drank to the Brethren —** Peace, good will, 
and brotherly love, all over the World *— and he passed it. 
During its going round, the vocal harm performed a ebng ar.d 
glee. f 

The Gland Lodge Was re-called to labour; when, as the first 
act of the United Fraternity, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, after an elegant Introduction, moved■— 4 ‘ That an humble 
Address be presetted to Ids Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
respectfully to acquaint Ijtiitt With die happy event of the Re-union 
of the two Grand Lodge* of Atidedt Freemasons of England — 
an event which cqpnotfail to afford lively satisfaction to their illus¬ 
trious Patron, who presided for so many years over one of the Fra¬ 
ternities, and under whose auspices Free Masonry has risen to its 
present flourishing condition. T1>at the unchangeable principles 
of the Institution are well known to his Royal Highness, and the 
great benefits and end of this R^tfnion are to promote the infiuer.ee 
mid operation of these principles, by more extensively inculcating 
loyalty and affection to their Sovereign — obedience tb the laws 
and magistrates of theh country —- and the practice of all the re¬ 
ligious and moral duties of life — objects which must ever be de$r 
to his Royal Highness in the Government of his Majesty’s United 
Kingdom. That they humbly hope and pray “for the continuance 
of the sanction ed' bis Royal .Highness’s fraterhal patronage; and 
that they beg leave tb express their fervent gratitude for tbd many 
blessings which* hi common with aU their fellow subjects, they de¬ 
rive from hie benlguadt sway. That the great Architect of the 
Universe may long secure these blessings td them and to their 
country tyy the preservation of his Royal Highness, their illus¬ 
trious Patron !’* This motion was seconded i|r tire Honourable 
Washington Shirley, and passed Unanimotitiy, and with masonic 
honours. " ! 

This was followed'by a motion, —* K ThatTbe grateful Thanks 
of this United Grand Lodge be given to the Most Worshipful 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Kent and Duke of Sussex, 
for the gracious condescension with which they yielded to the prayer 
of the United Fraternities to take upon themselves the personal 


Deputy GrandChaplai n, 
t Grand Sbperiutendant 
( 1 of the W oiks. 

J Grand Director of the 
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conduct of the Negotiation for a Re-union, which is this day, 
through their zeal, conciliation, and fraternal example, so happily 
completed. To Mate to them that the removal of all the slight 
differences which have solong kept the Brotherhood asunder, will 
be the means of establishing in the Metropolis of die British Em¬ 
pire one splendid edifice of Ancient Freemasopry, to which the 
whole Masonic World may confidently look ihr the maintenance 
and preservation of the pure principles of the Craft, as handed 
down to them from time immemorial under the protection of the 
illustrious branches of the Royal House of Brunswick j and may 
their Royal Highnesses have die heartfelt satisfaction of long 
beholding the beneficent effects of their work, ip the extension and 
practice of the virtues of loyalty, morality, brotherly love, and bene¬ 
volence, which it has been ever the great object of* Masonry to 
inculcate, and of Its laws to enforce'’ .Hus was also unanimously 
approved; and was followed by a Motion of Thanks to the six 
Commissioners appointed by the two Fraternities to assist the 
illustrious Princes in the said Negotiation—for the zeal, concilia¬ 
tion, and ability, with which they discharged their important trust 
therein. 

The following Resolutions went alio severally put, and carried 
in the affirmative unanimously. 

That Books be opened by the Chrand.^Secretaries for the regular 
entry and record of die proceedings, of this Untied Grand L uige ; 
and that there be-inserted therein, in the ftrst instance, an account 
of all the Resolutions and Proceedings of both Grand Lodges with 
respect to the Negoeiation for the Union,' and of the conferences 
of the Commissioners thereon; together with a*copy of die Articles 
of U nion, and the confirmation thereof ;* also copies of the Letters 
written by their Royal Highnesses the two Grand Masters, and 
Grand Secretaries, addressed to die Most Worshipful the Grand 
Masters and Grand Secretaries of Scotland and Ireland, announcing 
the same, together with the Resolutions qf these Grand Lodges in 
reply. 

That the proceedings of this, day be communicated to the 
Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland, and to express to. them 
that this United Graud Lodge feelswith the most sensible satis¬ 
faction the fraternal interestwhlch they take in the itnporifmt event 
of tbis day. To assure diem that it is the anxious desire of this 
Grand Lodge to maintain the most constant, cordial, and intimate, 
communion with tbe Sister Grand Lodges of the United Kingdom; 
to which end they are persuaded that nothing is so essential as the 
preservation of one ppje and unsullied system founded on the simple 
and ancient trp§itioas of the Craft. 

Several other .Resolutions were also passed relative to the inter¬ 
nal management of the Fraternity; after which tbe United Grand 
Lodge was dosed in ample form, and with solemn prayer. 
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The following Ode, Atathem, Songs, and Glees, 
were recited, sang, and performed, during the 
grand ceremony at Freemasons* Hall, on the oc¬ 
casion of the union of the Two' Grand Lodges of 
England, and at the Banquet which followed at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern: 

ODE. 

Written for the occasion by Wauu Rositm Wright, Esq.; 
and recited by Brother Pome, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Snonu I. 

* Ob for a hood, whose magic pow’r 
Might wake the lyre of other days 
To lofty and immortal lays 
Such as in hold mqjestie swell 
Bunt from fro Theban’s classic shell, 

Where through Olympia's conseemiid shade, 

Alpheus rolls his turbid course, 

That linger’d aft those shades among. 

And listen'd to the mighty song $ 

Or those melodious strains. 

Whose gentle but resistless force 
Booth's mi; rocks obey’d 
B hat time amidst her wild and desert plains, 

The aacrcd dome and higBuembertled tow’r 
In self-compacted, order rose. 

And taught the mond’ring Bona of Qrcen, * 

Unfelt before,, the happiness that flows 
From social union, harmony, end peace. 

( AmwiBontr I. 

Or rather, for that holy extasy. 

Which bade the Royal Bard of Jesse's line 
Attune bis harp’s inspir’d minstrelsy 
To songs of seraphim and themes divine, 

* For, while in this auspicious hour. 

Our hands and hearts we thus unite, 

And seek in clbser folds to bind 
The compact of fraternal love, 

The vow which Angels might approve. 

Of peace and charity to all mankind j 
While taught by Faith, before the throne 
Of heaven’s High Architect we bend. 

With hope that rests ou Him alone, 

While stars like these their radiance blend, 

Their genial influence deign to pour 
On this our high and solemn rite; 

Like Sion’s halloa'd strain the song should rise 
That wafts our grateful tribute to the slSes. 

4 
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Vain is the hope—no Master*B baud 
To-day explores the breathing lyre; • 

No gifted bard whose Heaven-imparted fire, 
Subdues the yielding soul to his command; 

But simple are the votive lays, 

That breathe our gratitude and praise 
To that creative Pow’r, 

Whose wisdom sketched the vast design 

Of Nature’s universal plan; 

Whose mighty fiat o’er the realms of night, 

Shed the first glories of eternal light; 

Whose spirit, hOv’ring oh the vast profound. 

Laid the foundation sure, and wide 
By Truth’s unerring geometric line, * 
Above, below, on every side 

Life, harmony, and beauty breath’d around; 

The orbs of Heav'n their circling course began; 

And angels hail’d Creation’s natal hour. 

StBom II. 

One last and greatest work remain’d. 

Hush'd was the strain; in silent awe 
The host of Heaven with wonder saw 
The cold and senseless mass that lay, 
l inform'd, amidst its native clay, 

Now kindling with a spark dvine, 

True to the laws of that mysterious spell. 

Which binds in one concordant chain 
The earth, the air, the ambient main, 

Its latent powers uufidd— 

Each limb in due proportion swell. 

In beauteous symmetry combine 
To frame a structure of immortal mould. 

But when m this fair form its Maker deign’d 
To breathe au intellectual soul; 

l'hen first the angelic hymn began. 

Which tiie bright spheres still echo as they roll. 
Glory to God in Heav’n, and peace to man. 

Anustkophe II. * 

And shall the heir of immortality, 

Alone regardless of this high behest, 

Quench the celestial glow of charity 

Which Heav’nly love hath kindled in his breast ? 
Perverting reason’s holy light. 

Deny the Power by tyhich 'twas given ? 

Or arrogantly deem it just, 

To close with wild fanatic hate 
Fair Mercy’s everlasting gate. 

Against his erring hi other of the dust i 
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Far, far from such unhallow’d strife. 

In man a lcindred soul we view, 
fo all who share the ills of life 
Our pity and relief are due : 

Nor ask we what religious rite 
Conveys his orisons to Heaven, 

Enough for us if comfort we impart. 

Or soothe the anguish of a breaking heart. 

Epode II. 

Lo where our silent emblems breathe 
^Their sacred influence o’er the soul, 

*In mystic order rang’d: while round the whole 
t A starry zone the sister Virtues wreathe. 

Ye, who by compass, square, and line, 

Those hidden truths can well divine. 

To all besides unknown. 

In each symbolic form pourtray’d — 

Ye, who with firm undaunted mind. 

Have pierc’d the vaulted cavern’s awful gloom. 
And mark’d the holy secrets of the tomb ; 

Still let your actions to the world proclaim. 

The secret lessons of our art, 

£y whatsoever mystic rite convey’d. 

The rules of moral life impart; — 

Nourish bright charity’s aetlierial flame; 

And breathing lore and peace to all mankind. 

Like ihcense rise at Heaven’s eternal thrones 

Strophe 1^11. — Irrf.goi.ah. 

Fair Queen of science, nurse of ev’ry art 
That crowns the happiness of social life. 
Whose dictates from the desolating strife 
Of warring passions, purify the heart — 

In ev’ry clime, through ev’ry age. 

The Prince, the Poet, and the Sage 
Have knelt before thy hallow’d shrine ; 

And nations own’d thy origin divine.— 

Great Hermes, founder of the Memphic rite; 

And -Mithras erst through Persia’s realm rever’d; 
And he, who to Elei/sis bore 
The treasures of thy mystic lore, 

But chiefly those by holy truths inspir’d ; 

The chosen servant of the living God 
Who Sinai’s holy precinct trod. 

And he, with love of sacred wisdom fir’d. 

The Mighty Prince, whose pious hand. 

To the eternal fount of truth and light 
That holy temple rear’d, 

Tlie pride and wonder of Judea’s land— 

His great and comprehensive mind 
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A nobler edifice design'd. 

That time and envy should defy—* 

Founded on truth's eternal base. 

Vast as the ample bounds of space, 

And sucred to fraternal unity. 

Antistkoi'Iie III. — Ihregut.ak. 

L.mg were the task, and arduous, to recount 
What streams deriving from the sacred source 
Of Sion's pure and unpolluted fount, 

Through ev’ry clime have roll'd their devious course — 
From where Phoenicia greets tli£ eastern tide, 

To fair Crotona’s western tow’rs; 

Or where, amidst Athenian bow’rs, 

Ilissus bids his waters glide 
1 n gentle course to meet th’ Aegean main; 

Or how, in later times, 'midst dire alarms, 

When fierce contending nations rush’d to arms; 

A ud delug’d Palestine's ensanguin’d plain, 

'Hie vanquish’d victor cast aside hi" sword. 

Yielding his stubborn pride to thy command, 

With humble soul tire God of Peace ador’d. 

And turn’d repentant to his native land. 

Yes ; from that memorable hour, 

r J he western world has own’d thy pow’r, 

And tlio’ Ambition's frantic strife 
Will sometimes blast the joys of life, 
iliy influence bade her feudal discords e8ase. 

And taught her sons the nobler arts of Peace. 

Fcioie the brightness of thipe orient ray, 

TIk* shades of Prejudice and Error fled, 

And languid* Science rais’d her drooping head, 

To greet the fervid blaze of thy advancing da\. 

Ei'ODE III. — Irkx;i;lae. 

Alas ! that e'er a cloud should rise, 

To dim the glories of thy name— 

Or little jealousies divide 

The souls by kindred vows allied; — 

Hut see ! while thus our rites we blend, 

The mingled sacrifice ascend. 

And borne to Heaven in one united flame 
Chase every liug’ring shadow from the skies. 

A nd as the sea-worn mariner 

When darkness shrouds each guiding star, 

With transport greets the polar orb of light. 
Piercing the murky veil of night; 

Or those twin stars, whose milder beams assuage 
The tempest in its wildest rage, 

And pours his tributary strain 
To the propitious Rulers of the main ; 
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Such joy is ours: be such the lay 
That celebrates this happy day. 

Join then f ye sons of Art, in triumph join! 

To hail the Ruling Star of Brunswick's Royal line. 

And ye fraternal stars, whose gentle sway 
Our sever'd powers have gloried to obey, 

Edward ! Augustus ! Hail ! Illustrious names! 
Whose Princely Souls confess a nearer tie 
Than birth and kindred blood alone supply. 

Accept the tribute each so justly claims: 

While thus our former pledges we renew, 

Of grateful homage, and affection true. 

And though to one alone be giv’n 
T9 bear the ensign of supreme command. 

And rule our free united band; 

In all our orisons to Heav'n 
Your blended names shall still be found. 

To both the votive goblet shall be crown'd; 

And both, while life and memory remain, 

Hold in our grateful hearts your undivided reign. 

ANTHEM, 

Composed by Brother Waster. 

(The vocal parts in this, and the following Pieces, written by 
the R. W. Brother Perry, were sustained by Brothers Kelly, 
Bellamy, Taylor, Phillips, Pyne, Dignum, Leete, Emus, 
Clark, &c. &c.)' 

Behold! how good a thing it is. 

And how becoming well, 

For Brethren, such as Masons arc, 

In Unity to dwell. 

Oh! *tis like ointment on the head; 

Or dew on Sion hill! 

For then, the Lard of Hosts bath said. 

Peace shall be with you still. 

SONG, 

Composed by Brother Kxz.lt. 

Mountains may fall and rocks decay. 

And isle on isle be swept away •— 

But Masonry's primeval truth, 

Unbroke by force, unchanged by time. 

Shall bloom in renovated youth, 

And energy sublime. 
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GLEE, 

Composed by Brother Kkilt. 

Lo 1 ace from Heaven die peaceful dove, 

W .th Olive branch descend! 

Augustus shall with Edward join, 

All rivalry to end; 

And taught by their fraternal love, 

Our arms our hearts shall intertwine,] 

The union to approve. 

CHORUS, 

Composed by Brother Kell?. 

Royal Augustus, Edward, hail! 

For now, beneath the Brunswick line, 

One system shall prevail, 

O'er all the earth, with truths divine, 

Shall Masonry extend its sway, 

Till time itself shall pass away, 

Jn unity to shine. —• 

GLEE, 

Composed by Brother Ksr.t,v. 

The well known sign we mark, and fly 

The wound to heal — to still the sigh—. 

And wipe the tear frotn sorrow's eye. « 

For our's the s*»m is, our’s the an 

To meliorate the human heart; 

Of wild desires to stem the? flood. 

And act as if of kindred blood. 

SONG, 

Composed by Brother Kscllv 

Hark' I hear die Warden call — 

“ Masons to your sports away ; 

“ Join the banquet in the hall; 

11 Give your hearts a holiday!’* 

When around the festive bowl. 

We delight in song and glee; 

Gay and open is the soul. 

When it feels secure and free. 

Joyous as the jest goes round. 

Taunt nor gibe can Masons fear; 

None, by sacred pledges bound, 

Prate again of what they hear. 
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'When wc toast the fair we prize. 

a tongue shall slander tell; 
Masons’ heaits. by honour’s ties, 
(iuard the sex they love so well. 

And tlio' we fill our glasses high. 
Feeling still shall w arm the breast ; 

7/V have riot left the poor man dry- 

So the cheerful cup is blest. 


GLEE, 

C~mnposctl hi/ liriithrr A rrwoon, ftr Lhrrr l r oic 

Jn Masons’ hearts let joy abound ■ 

Let the fraternal health go round ! 

Kill up the bowl, then ! — fill it high ! 

Kill all the goblets there ! — for why 
When Masons meet should they be dr\ ? 
Why, Sons of Candour, tell me whj i 

Our work is done. We’\c fed the poor ; 
We’ve chas’d the wolf from sorrow’s dooi. 
Kill up the howl, then i — fill it high ’ 

Kill all the goblets there r —for w h\ 

Should ev’ry mortal drink hut I ? 

Whj. Sons of Morals, till me why" 



Plan ({/'Freemasons' Hall, on the occasion of the* Grand 
Assembly of Masons, for the Union of the Two Grand 
Lodges of England, Dec . 27 , 1818 . 
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SECT. XVII. 

History of Masonry from 1813 to 1820. 

Masonry is, in itself, of so retiring and unob¬ 
trusive a nature, that, except in the case of proces¬ 
sions, &c. it rarely comes in contact with the 
public. We have, however, to record* that in 
January 1815, it came under the cognizance of the 
law, in an action tried in the Palace Court, West¬ 
minster; wherein Thomas Smith was plaintiff, and 
William Finch defendant. 

The plaintiff was a copperplate printer; and the 
action was brought to recover 4 k 2s. being the 
amount of work done for the defendant. A plea 
was set up by Finch, stating, that the plaintiff was 
indebted to him 161. 19s. 6d. for making him a 
Mason, and giving him instructions in the various 
degrees in his Independent Lodge, at his own house 
near Westminster-bridge. It was proved by the 
evidence of tho Rev. Dr. Hemming, Past Senior 
Grand Warden, as well as of Mr. White, and Mr. 
Harper, Joint Secretaries to the Grand Lodge, 
that the defendant was not authorised to make 
Masons; on the contrary, that his whole system 
was an imposition on the parties who were so de¬ 
ceived by him; and that no man had a right to 
make Masons for private emolument. The trial 
occupied a considerable portion of time; and after 
an excellent charge from the judge, stating, that 
from the whole evidence it appeared that Finch’s 
conduct was altogether unjustifiable; that he could 
neither make Masons nor procure them admission 
to any Lodge; and that he was totally disavowed 
by the Fraternity; the jury, without hesitation, gave 
a verdict against Finch, to the full amount of the 
printer's demand. 
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On the 24th of September 1819, a Grand Ma¬ 
sonic Festival took place at Bath; being the 
dedication of the bath masonic halY, with all 
the splendid ceremonials which characterize the 
public processions of our antient and honourable 
Fraternity. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Grand 
Master of the Order, having graciously signified 
his intention of honouring the ceremony with his 
august presence, the Meeting assumed the higher 
title of an Assembly of the supreme gra^d lodge 
or England, instead of that of a Provincial Grand 
Lodge, 

The procession moved from the Guildhall, to 
the number of between SOO and 900 Brethren, de¬ 
corated with their different orders, emblems, ensigns, 
and ornaments, many of them of the most elegant 
and costly description. The Royal Grand Master 
joined the procession at York House, and walked 
uncovered to the Masonic Hall, returning most 
graciously the salutations of the immense throngs, 
consisting of nearly the whole population of the 
city and surrounding country; who, delighted with 
the interesting appearance 6i the sacred Craft, gave 
way for them to pass unobstructed, and otherwise 
conducted themselves in the most"orderly and ad¬ 
mirable manner. In the procession, the appear¬ 
ance of a venerable Brother, with four of his sons, 
formed a principal feature in one of the Lodges, 
and was pointed out as a truly interesting sight. 

The Ceremony was honoured with the presence of 
His Royal Highness AUGUSTUS FREDERICK 
DUKE OF SUSSEX. 

K.G. and M.W.G.M. of Esauxo, 

His Grace the Duke of Leinster, K.P. and M.W.G.M. of 

Ireland. 

The Hon. Washington Shir let, R.W.P. G.M. for 
Warwickshire. 

Sir Charles Warwick BAMrrYi.DE, Bart. R.W.P.G.M. for 

Devonshire. 

S 4 
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Sir Wm. C. de Ciieswgny, Bart. M. P. and R.W.P.G.M. for 

Hampshire. 

William Williams, Esq. M.P. and R.W.P.G.M. for 

Dorsetshire. 

W. II. Goldwykr, Esq. Il.W.P. G.M. for Bkistot . 

And many of die M.W. Officers of the Grand Lodge of Eng¬ 
land, with the Officers of the several Pn ovimta i Ghami 
Lodges of Gi.oucestkushihe, Devonshire, Bristol, Somer¬ 
set, Dorset, Hants, and Wakwk icsuiri. 


The following were the Lodges that atiendedi-— 

Grand Lodge of England. 

Somerset Provincial Grand Lodge. 

Devon ditto 
Gloucester ditto 
Bristol ditto 
Dorset ditto 
Hants ditto 
Warwick ditto 

Bath Royal Cumberland Lodge. 

— Royal York Lodge of Perfect Friendship, 

- . - Lodge of Virtue. 

llujal Sussex Lodge. 

Bristol Moira. 

— —- Beaufort. 

--— - Jerusalem. 

- ■ ■■■ Royal Lodge of York Union. 

■ —. ■— Roy&l Sussex Lodge of"Hospitality. 

-Mariners* 


Aho the respective Lodges oj 


Newbury. 

Poole. 

Weymouth. 

Shaftsrury. 

Blandford. 

Siifttok. 


Bridgewater. 

Cirencester. 

Salisbury. 

Bradford. 

Hikdon. 

Swindon. 


The Officers and Brethren of the several Lodge;* 
assembled in the Great Banqueting Hoorn of the 
Guildhall, at an early hour in the morning, and at 
eleven o’clock the Grand Lodge was opened in 
simple form. The procession moved up High- 
Street, through Broad-Street, York-Buildings, 
Milsom-Strect, Burton-Street, Union-Street, Stall- 
Street, and York-Street, to the Hall, in the follow¬ 
ing order: 
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■‘The Grand Tvlcr, 

A BAND OF MUSIC. 

Brethren, not Members of any Dodge, two and two. 

The above enumerated Lodges, according to their numbers, the 

Juniors walking first. 

A BAND OF MUSIC. 

A fembers of ike Provincial Grand Lodge of the County of 

Somerset , viz. 


Provincial Grand Tyler. 

Provincial Grand Organist. 

Provincial Grand Sword-Bearer. 
Provincial Grand Superintendent of Works. 
Ptovincial Grand Director of Ceremonies. 
Provincial Grand Deacons. 

Provincial Grand Secretary. • 

Provincial Grand Registrar, bearing the Seal of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge. 

Provincial Grand Treasurer. 

Provincial Grand Chaplain. 

Provincial Junior Grand Warden. 
Provincial Senior Grand Warden. 

A BAND OF MUSIC. 


Steward 


f Banner of the United Grand Lodge ) 
l of England. $ 

OJJirer.s if Ike Grand Lodge of England. 


A 


Steward 


The Grand Usher with his Stall'. 
Two Grand Stewards. 


Grand Organist. * 
Grand Superintendaul of Woiks. 
Cl rand Director of Ceremonies. 


Grand Deacons. 

The Grand Secretary hearing the Book of Constitutions. 
The Grand Registrar, bearing the Great Seal. 

The Grand Treasurer. 

The Grand Chaplain. 

Provincial Grand Masters, each preceded by his Banner. 
Deputy Provincial* Grand Master for Somerset. 
The Pillar of the Junior Grand Warden. 

The Junior Grand Warden. 

The Pillar of the Senior Grand Warden. 

The Senior Grand Warden. 

The Right Worshipful the Deputy Grand Master. 

C risilor. His Grace the DUKE of 
A Steward < LEINSTER, Grand Master 
( Ireland, preceded by his Banner. 

. „ , C The Banner of II. R. II. the Duke I 

btewaro l of Sussex, Grand Master. S 


JIIU iUU'IU 

, of ) 
rof t A 
er. 3 


Stcwai d 


A Stewai.l 


[* Cicc the P.G.M. absent through indisposition.] 
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Grand Sword Bearer, 
f The Most Worshipful Grand 1 
Two Stewards < Master, his Royal Highness [■ Two Stewards 
t The DUKE OF SUSSEX. > 

Two Grand Stewards. 

Two Stowarf* l “d°k“o„ R ' **} Two iWd. 

Grand Stewards. 

Grand Tyler. 

When the head of the procession arrived at the 
Hall, the Brethren divided to the right and left, for 
the Most Worshipful Grand Master, his Officers, 
the Provincial Grand Masters, &c. to pass up the 
centre, preceded by their banners. None but 
Masters, Past Masters, Wardens, and the several 
Provincial Grand Lodges, were present at the 
Dedication, which ceremony was performed by 
the Royal Grand Master with most impressive 
effect; in the course of which were introduced 
occasional strains of instrumental music, and the 
duet of “ Here shall soft Charity ,” by Brothers 
Harrington and Rolle. The Members then re¬ 
turned in due order to the Guildhall, where they 
met their other Brethren, and immediately after¬ 
wards the Royal Grand Master entered the large 
room, where the Lodge-had been opened. 

His Royal Highness then addressed the Bre¬ 
thren in an oration replete with the most affectionate 
sentiments, and, in the true spirit of Masonry, 
identifying himself with those by whom he was 
surrounded. He expressed the very great satis¬ 
faction he enjoyed at the kind manner in which he 
had been received, and said he had journeyed from 
town actuated by the same fraternal feelings. His 
Royal Highness proceeded to enlarge upon several 
points connected with the sacred Order, which it 
would be improper to publish. He felt the highest 
gratification in observing that the spirit and prin¬ 
ciples of Masonry were daily extending themselves. 
It was an Institution, the rules of which, if duly 
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followed, could not fail to make its Brethren valu¬ 
able members of society. Some years ago, when 
all other secret societies were looked upon by the 
legislature of the country with a jealous eye, the 
government had expressed itself satisfied of the 
honest intentions of the members of this Institution: 
a protection and approbation for which the Craft 
were in a great measure indebted to the exertions of 
their patron. His Itoyal Highness the Prince Re¬ 
gent, and their Most Noble Brother the Marquis: of 
Hastings, now Governor-General of India. His 
lioyal Highness concluded his address amidst the 
most enthusiastic marks of approbation from the as¬ 
sembled Brethren: indeed, the fraternal spirit which 
breathed throughout the whole of His Royal High¬ 
ness’s speech excited feelings in the auditors which 
it would be impossible for us adequately to describe. 

The Officers of the several Provincial Grand 
Lodges were then individually presented to His 
Royal Highness, and were delighted with the con¬ 
descending and fraternal maimer in which they 
were received; after which the Lodge was closed in 
due form, and the Brethren adjourned. 

About six o’clock the Brethren, amounting to 
between four and five hundred in number, sat 
down to a most elegant dinner, at the Kingston 
Rooms. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
presided, supported on his left by His Grace the 
Duke of Leinster: the table at which he sat being 
elevated above the others. The several Provincial 
Grand Officers had the privilege of being admitted 
to the table of the M. W. G. Master. At inter¬ 
vals, during dinner, His Royal Highness, in the 
most condescending manner, invited the Brothers, 
at each table separately, to take a cup of good 
fellowship with him. On the removal of the cloth. 
His Royal Highness gave a variety of Masonic and 
other toasts, introducing each in the happiest way; 
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the first being, (t The King, God bless him ” aftei 
which the national anthem, God save the King, 
was sung, the whole of the company standing and 
joining in chorus, with heart and voice. Between 
each toast the party were much delighted with 
some most beautiful glees sung by the professional 
Brethren present with infinite taste and science. 

About ten o’clock the Duke of Sussex took hi> 
leave of the company, amid peals of applause, the 
heart of each Brother present overflowing with 
zeal, gratitude, and affection, elicited by the re¬ 
markable'amenity of his manners and the attention 
he had shown to every Mason present. The Duke 
of Leinster then took the chair for a short time, 
when the health of his Royal Highness was again 
drank with the utmost enthusiasm. 

The fraternal band did not break up till a late 
hour. 

A SONG t written and, composed for the Masonic Mretina, bp <• 
J.AUr of Bath: anti sung by Brother A . LOAD Eli, at the Jhtn- 
,/uet at Kingston Iiooms. 

All liail! ye dear lov'd social band. 

The bodit, the glory of our land ! 

"Whose mystic meetings ever prove 
The feast of Charity and Love. 

Though far apart, where’er ye tread. 

Alike by one great motive led, 

In heav’nly union still ye move. 

The friends of Charity and Love. 

What though without the tempest raves. 

The loyal heart each danger braves; 

"Within these walls no murmurs sound, 

Here, Love and Peace are ever found ; 

Here, brother’s hand to brother’s join’d. 

Bespeaks the union of the mind : 

Then fill the sparkling goblet high ; 

For Church and King, wc live or die ! 

To tliee, illustrious Prince, wc raise 
A lasting monument of praise 
In hearts, from which thy honor’d name 
The warmest gratitude may claim ; 

Hearts which, in brother’s love close bound. 

To thee will e’er be faithful found ; 

And still, as now, united sing 

Long live our Prince!— God save our King 1 
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The next clay (his Royal Highness having first 
received the Sheriffs of Bristol, deputed, wc believe, 
to invite his Royal Highness to that city), the 
Royal Duke arrived at the Guildhall, where he 
was received by the Mayor, and the greater part 
of the Body Corporate, in their Civic Robes. 
Being ushered into the Banqueting Room, G. H. 
Tugwell, Esq. (the Mayor) addressed the Royal 
Visitor in nearly the following words:— 

“ I have the honour to present to your Royal Highness the 
Kkikuom of the Ancient ani> Loyal City ok Bath, which has 
been unanimously voted to your Royal Highness, by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, in Common Hall assembled; 
and which we humbly beg your Royal Highness will be gra¬ 
ciously pleased to accept, as a proof of our most profound respect 
for your Royal person, and of our firm attachment to your illus¬ 
trious house. M 

The Freedom was delivered to his Royal High¬ 
ness in a gold box, of exquisite workmanship, on 
the inside of which the Bath Ai ms were admirably 
engraved — the outside was beautifully chased in 
coloured gold; the border displaying the rose, 
thistle, and shamrock. 

FI is Royal Highness then addfessed the Cor¬ 
poration in a manner at once eloquent, affable, 
and dignified; the substance of which is embodied 
in the following brief sketch:— 

“ Mr. MAYOR , ALDERMEN, and GENTLEMEN of thr 
COMMON COUNCIL— 

“ Believe me, that I truly appreciate the honour you confer oil me 
in thus enrolling my name among the Freemen of this ancient and 
loyal city. 1 feel it peculiarly so, as the names of several of my 
family appear on the same list; and as 1 have always heard of the 
distinguished attention paid in this City to Members of the Royal 
Family who have occasionally visited it. I regard this mark of 
esteem as an additional link in that chain of affection which 1 am 
proud to see exists between his Majesty’s subjects and our afflicted 
Monarch; as every tribute of regard to any individual Brandi of 
the Royal Family must he considered as a loyal testimony of vene¬ 
ration to the best of men, now labouring under afflictions which 
we all poignantly deplore. I have lately visited several parts of 
this kingdom, and am highly gratified in observing increasing 
attachment to the existing government. It will be recollected 

2 
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that our gracious Monarch, in his first speech after he ascended the 
throne, said, * Born and educated in this Country, 1 g\oxy in the 
name of Briton;* — and, with the like proud feelings, I boast of 
belonging to a pteople so firmly devoted to the enviable Constitu¬ 
tion of this United Kingdom.” 

The Mayor then presented the Members of the 
Corporation individually to his Royal Highness; 
to each of whom he spoke with the utmost polite¬ 
ness, attention, and affability. 

His Royal Highness accepted the invitation ot 
the Corporation to dinner at the Hall on the 
following day. 


The next Masonic ceremony, ol‘ any particular 
distinction, took place in Scotland. It was the 
laying of the foundation-stone of a monument to 
the memory of Burns, the Ayrshire poet, at Alio- 
way Kirk, in Ayrshire, on the 2.5th of January 
1820; being the anniversary of his natal day. 

The several neighbouring Lodges assembled, 
agreeably to intimation, on the Race-ground, about 
1 1 o’clock, in separate detachments, bearing their 
various insignia* and accompanied with bands of 
music. After having been arranged in due order, 
viz.:— 


Mother Kilwinning - No. — 

Maybole - - 10 

Kilmarnock St. John’s » - 21 

Newmills - - 4b' 

Glasgow Patrick Kilwinning - - 6'4 

Monk ton Navigation - -FI 

Ayr Kilwinning - 12*1 

Newton Ayr St. James’s - - 124 

Kilmarnock Sl Andrew’s - 12.> 

Stewarton Thistle - -12 ti 

Tarbolton St. David’s - lul 

Tarbolton St. James’s - - 1SU 

Irvine St. Andrew’s - - 147 

Ayr Royal Arch - 1G3 

Stevenston Thistle and Rose - - 1G7 

Maybole Royal Arch - - 197 

Muirkirk St. Thomas’s - - 200 

llirrjirtnn St t 'leiriert’ 1 - - ^01 
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Ayr and Renfrew St. Paul’s 

- 

- 203 

Ayr Newton St. Andrew’s 

•Mk 

- 203 

Fenwick Moira 

m 

- 221 

Old Cumnock St. Barnabas* 


• - 230 

Mauchline St. Mungos’ 

m 

- 240 

Kilmarnock St. James’s 

- 

- 270 


they walked in procession to the scite of the Mo¬ 
nument ; and there, having formed themselves into 
an extensive circle, the most Worshipful Depute 
Grand Master, Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, 
Esq. proceeded to lay the foundation-stone, and 
also deposited a plate, bearing the following in¬ 
scription :— » 

BV rue FAVOUR OF ALMIGHTY GOD, 

Oi> the Twenty-fifth day of January, A. D. M,DCCCXX. 

Of the ACra of Masonry 5820, 

And In the Sixtieth Year of the Reign of our beloved 
Sovereign George the Third, 

1 lis Royal Highness George Prince of Wales being 
Regent of the United Kingdom, 

And a munificent Subscriber to the Edifice, 

The Foundation Stone of this Monument, 

Erected by public Subscription in honour of the genius of 
ROBERT BURNS, 

THE AYRSHIRE POET, 

was laid s 

By Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auchinleck, M. P. 

WorJiipful Depute Grand Master of the Most Ancient 
Mother Lodge Kilwinning, 

(Attended by all the Mason Lodges in Ayrshire) 
According to the ancient usages of Masonry. 

Thomas Hamilton, junior, Edinburgh, Architect, 

John Connfl, junior. Builder and Contractor. 

After which, the most Worshipful Depute Grand 
Master exhibited the corn and the wine, &c. in true 
masonic style, and delivered the following address 

Brethren,—M ay corn, wine, and oil abound; may all that is 
useful and ornamental be cultivated amongst us; and may all that 
can invigorate the body, or elevate the soul, shed their blest in¬ 
fluence on our native land. 

We have at length assembled to pay a grateful, although a 
tardy, tribute to the genius of Robert Burns, our Ayrshire Poet, 
and the Bard of Coila. There surely Jives not the man so dull, 
so flint}’, or phlegmatic, who could witness this event without 
emotion. But to those whose heart-strings have 4hrilled respon¬ 
sive to the chords of the Poet’s lyre — whose bosoms have swelled. 
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like his, with love and friendship, with tenderness and sympathy, 
have glowed with patriotism, or panted for glory — this hour must 
be an hour of exultation. Whether we consider the time, the 
place, or the circumstances, there is enough to interest in each . 
but these combined, and at once in operation on our feelings 
and our fancies — his muse, alas! is mute, who could alone have 
dared to paint the proud breathings of such an assembly at such 
a moment. 

When we consider the time, we cannot forget that tliis day is 
the anniversary of that which gave our Poet to the light of Hea¬ 
ven. Bleak is the prospect around us; the wood, the hawthorn 
and “ the birken shaw,” are leafless; not a thrush has yet essayed 
to clear the furrowed brow of winter; but this we know shall pass 
away, give place, and be succeeded, by the buds of spring and the 
blossoms of summer. Chill and cheerless was our l’oet's natal 
day ; but soon the wild flowers of poesy sprung as it were beneath 
his boyish tread; they opened as he advanced, expanded as he 
matured, until he revelled in all the tidiness of luxuriance. 
Poverty and disappointment hung frowning around him, and 
haunted his path ; but soothed and charmed by the fitful visits of 
his native muse, and crowned, ns in a vision, with the holly wreath, 
lie wantoned in a fairy land, the bright creation of his own vh id 
and enrapt imagination. Ilis musings have been our delight. 
Men of the loftiest talents, and of taste the most refined, have 
praised them; — men of strong and sterling, but untutored in¬ 
tellect, have admired them : — the poet of the heart is the poet of 
mankind. 

When we consider the place, let us remember that these very 
scenes which we now look upon awakened in his youthful breast 
that animating spark which burst upon the world in a blaze of 
inspiration. In yonder cottage he first drew breath : in that de¬ 
pository of the lowly dead sleeps the once humble, now immortal, 
model of the cottage life — there rests his pious Father—and there 
it was his fond and anxious wish that his dust should have been 
mingled with the beloved and kindred ashes. — Below us flows 
the Boon, the classic Doon, but made classic by bis harmony, 
there gliding through the woods, and laving bis banks and braes, 
lie rolls bis clear and “ far-fetch’d waters” to the ocean. Before 
us stand the ruins of Kirk Alloway, shrouded in all the mystic 
imagery with which it is enveloped by his magic spelis — KiiL 
Alloway ! to name it, is enough. 

If, then, the time and place are so congenial with our fond 
impressions, the circumstances which have enabled us to carry 
into effect this commemoration of our Bard, must give delight 
to every enthusiastic mind. In every region where our language 
is heard, the song of Burns gives rapture — and from every re¬ 
gion, and from climes the most remote, the votive offerings, if 
poured in to aid our undertaking, and the Edifice which we have 
now begun, shall stand a proud and lasting testimony of the 
world’s admiration. Not on the banks of Doon alone, or hermit 
A\r, or the romantic Lit gar, echo repeats the songs of Burns; but 
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Amid ihe wild forests of,Columbia, and scorching plains of In- 
•lostan — on the banks of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and 
the Ganges, his heart-touching melody floats upon Jhe breeze. 

This Monument rises like the piled Cairn over our warriors of 
old—each man casts a stone; and in honour of him, the son of 
a cotier, and 'ihnself a ploughman, our Prince, with the true feel¬ 
ings of true greatness, and more illustrious by this act of generosity, 
pays here his tribute at the shrine of genius. May the work 
prosper; and when happily completed, then may it tell to future 
denotations, that the age which could produce a Burn?, was rich 
also in those who could appreciate his talents, and who, while they 
felt and owned the power of his muse, have honoured his name. 

This speech, which was delivered with much 
energy and feeling, was received with enthusiastic 
applause. The Rev. H. Paul, of Broughton, then 
concluded the ceremony with a suitable Prayer; 
when the whole masonic body, joined by an im¬ 
mense crowd of spectators, gave three hearty 
cheers, and the procession returned in order to 
the town of Ayr. 

After lodging the Most Worshipful Grand 
Master in due form, the several Lodges proceeded 
to their respective Lodge Rooms, where they spent 
the evening in the greatest harmony. The de¬ 
corations of some of the Lodges freru very splen¬ 
did ; and the bands of music which accompanied 
them had a very imposing effect, and, notwith¬ 
standing the unfavourableness of the day, brought 
forth an immense crowd of spectators. 

About seven o’clock, deputations arrived at the 
Grand Lodge; when many patriotic toasts were 
given, together with many songs and speeches, 
highly appropriate to the occasion. Among others, 
the Rev. H. Paul recited the following poem, which 
was received with great applause:— 
ANNIVERSARY ODE, 

tOUFOSEl) FOR THE ANNI-aI, MEETING OP THE GLASGOW ATRSlURl 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 2.5lTI JAN. 1820. 

Thy soriows, Ayr, are like the dews of night, 

In pearly drops, o’er Nature’s cheek descending. 

To bid her vernal Beauty beam more bright, 

The tear and smile in lovely union blending; 
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For like the hymn of gratitude ascending 
With incense ever-pleasing to the skies, 

ThinQ and thy darling Poet’s fame extending. 

Thou hear’St the voice of gratulation rise. 

And, lo! on this auspicious Holyday, 

The Sons of Light in bright array, 

With many a mystic streamerflying. 

To minstrelsy with measur’d steps advance, 

And seem, at times, to weave the festive dance. 

At times to shake the spear or couch the lance, 

To feet unhallow’d all access denying; 

The while they place, by plummet, rule, and square. 

The corner-stone predestined to bear 
The precious monumental pile, 

Of Ayr the glory, and the boast of Kyle. 

Tbo’ frail the fabric which you raise 
The Poet’s memory to prolong, 

Compar'd with that which speaks his praise, 

The energy divine of song; 

Yet still our gratitude is due. 

Thrice lov’d, thrice honour’d friends, to you 
Who bid the beauteous structure rise ; 

And as our fond regrets were one. 

When Coila wept her favourite son, 

So in your joys we sympathize. 

When the whole world of taste and feeling turns 
Its gaze, with rapture ever new, on Burks. 

a 

Mr. Boswell also sung the following song, com¬ 
posed by himself, with great power and effect:— 

Vain thought! but had Burks ever witness’d a meeting 
Of souls so congenial, and warm’d with such fire. 

The wild flow of nuicy in extasy greeting. 

Ah! what might have been the bold notes of lii& lyre ? 

As rays by reflection are doubled and doubled, 

His bosom had swell’d to your cheering reply; 

Soft sympathy soothing the heart that was troubled— 

A smile for his mirth — for his sorrow a sigli. 

Admir’d, but unaided, how dark was his story; 

His struggles we know, and his efforts we prize; 

From murky neglect, as the flame bursts to glory. 

He rose, self.embalm’d, and detraction defies. 

A Ploughman he was: — would that smiles of false favour 
Had never decoy’d him from home and his team; 

And taught all his hopes and his wishes to waver, 

And, snatching reality, left him — a dream. 
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To rank and to title, due deference owing. 

We bow, as befitting society’s plan; 

But, judgment awaken'd, and sympathy glowing, 

We pass all distinctions, and rest upon — Man. 

A nd, from the poor hind, who, his day’s task completed. 

With industry’s pride to his hovel returns. 

To him, who in royalty’s splendour is seated. 

If soul independent be found, ’twas in Burnt** 

llis birth-right, his Muse ! like the lark in the morning, 

How blithely he caroll’d in praise of the fair: 

With nature enraptur’d, and artifice scorning, 

How sweet were his notes on the banks of the Ayr! 

And near to that spot where his kindred dust sltfmbers, 

And mark’d by the Bard on the tablets of fame, 

And near the tliatch’d shed where he first lisp’d in numbers. 
We’ll ruse a proud tribute to honour his name. 

Mr. Boswell, in drinking as a toast, “ The Ad¬ 
mirers of Burns,” took occasion to notice some 
particulars relative to the subscriptions which had 
been obtained for the monument; and among those 
gentlemen who had particularly interested them¬ 
selves in the business, he mentioned in terms of high 
respect, Sir James Shaw, Bart, and William Fairlie, 
Esq. of London. He said, that through the ex¬ 
ertions of these gentlemen large sums had been 
remitted, in furtherance 6f the undertaking, from 
the East Indies, from America, and from the 
Metropolis, where a higher enthusiasm in favour 
of Burns and his writings seemed to prevail than 
in his native country. This, however, was not to 
l>e wondered at; because the glowing descriptions 
which he gives of scenes and feelings so congenial 
to Scotchmen, must have an effect proportionate 
to the distance to which they are removed from 
their native land. 
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Since the above event, we have not any thing 
of note in the Masonic world to record : we shad, 
therefore, here introduce a 

LIST OF THE OFFICERS OF THE UNITED GRAND 
LODGE OF ENGLAND, 

Fur the Year 1820—1821. 

PATRON, 

TIIE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
GRAND MASTER, 

IIIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE AUGUSTUS FRE¬ 
DERICK, DUKE OF SUSSEX, Earl of Inverness; Paron 
of Arltlow; Colonel of the Honourable Artillery-Company of 
London; Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, &c. 
Ac. &c. 


PAST GRAND MASTERS, 

His Grace JOHN DUKE OF ATHOL, K. T. Ac. Ac. 

The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, K. C Ac Ac. 


ACTING GRAND MASTER IN INDIA, 

The Most Noble tin; MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, K. G. Gov. 

General, Ac. 

DEPUTY" GR£ND MASTER, 

t _ 3 

John Pam shot lam, Esq. HI. P. Senior Graud Warden. 

Philip T. Gardner , Esq. Junior Grand Warden. 

John Dent, Esq. M. P. (P. S. G. W.) Grand Treasurer. 

Eeo. J*. D. //• Cockburne, IjE. P. 1 r, , ,,i i ■ 

««,. S. s. Col,nan. / Gra ” d t har ‘ la,n3 ' 

William Meyriek, Esq. Grand Registrar. 

Mr. William. Henry Whir, 1 Grand M[Ii . 

Mr. Edwards Harper, J 

J. G. H. JJumustcr, G. S. for German Corrcsp. 

John Bro»den. Esq. Senior Grand Deacon. 

John Hamilton, Esq. Junior Grand Deacon. 

John Soane, Esq. Grand Superintendant of Works. 

Sir George JSayler, Grand Director of Ceremonies. 

W. D. Cummins, Esq. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Sir George Smai't, Grand Organist* 

* The Grand Secretaries attend at Freemasons’ Hall, on the 
Business of the Society, on Tuesday and Saturday Evenings. 
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PROVINCIAL GRAND MASTERS. 


Africa, South, Rich. Blake, Esq. 

Anglesca, WAV. Rawlins, E-*q. 

Rarbadoes, Don. A. Becklcs. 

lia\aria, Prince of Thurn and 
J axis. 

Bristol, J. II. Muggridge, Esq. 

Camhiidgc, Right Hon. Lord 
Fardley. 

('.tiiada. Sir John Johnson, Bart- 

Carnarvonshire, Ph Godsal, Esq. 1 

Civlon, Sir A lexander Johnston. 

Cheshire, Sir John Egerton, Bart.; 

Coast of Coromandel, in tlie East 
Indies, Dr. liichard Jebk. 

Cornwall, Sir J.St. Aubyn, Bart. 1 

Cumberland, Geo. Blamire, Esq. 

Denmark, Norway, isc. Prince 
Charles, Landgrave of Ilesse 
Cassel. 

Derbyshire, Duke of Devonshire. 

Devon, Lord Vise. Ebrington. 

Dorset, William William?, Esq. 
M P. 

Durham, J. G. Lambton, Esq. 
M. P. 

Essex, Win. Wi\, Esq. 

Franck fort on Maine, Circles of 
I ppir Rhine, Lower Rhine, 
and Eianeonia. 

L ] 

Gibraltar, John Swoctland, Esq. 

Gloucestershire. Duke of Beau¬ 
fort. 

Guernsey, Jersey, &c Gen. Sir 
J. Doyle, Bart. K. B. 

Hanover, Kingdom of, and Bri¬ 
tish Dominion^ in Germany, 
Prince Charles of Mccklen- 
liurgli Strelitz. 

Hampshire, Sir William C. De 
(’respigny, Bart. M. P. 

Hertfordshire, (i. Harvey, Esq. 

llaytl, John Golf, Esq. 

Herefordshire, HP. Scudamore, 
Esq. 


Jamaica, Dr. Mich. B. Clare. 

Ionian Isles, W. R.Wright. Esq. 

Isle of France, II. Farquhar, Esq- 

Isle of Wight, Sir L, Ilohncs, 
Bart. M. P. 

Kent, Gen. SainmJ Itulse- 

Lan cash ire, F. D. Astlev, Esq. 

Leicestershire, Lord Rancliffe. 

Lincolnshire, W.II. White, Esq. 

Maryland, Henry Harford, Esq. 

Monmouthshire, II. Harnage, 
Esq. * 

Naples and Sicily, Kingdoms of, 
Ducde Sandeinetrio Pignateli. 

Norfolk, T W. Coke, Esq. M. P. 

Northamptonshire, Earl of Pom- 
fret. 

Northumberland, Sir J.E. Swin¬ 
bourne, Bart. 

Nottinghamshire, Sir J.B. War¬ 
ren, Bart. K. It. 

Oxfordshire, Lord Vis. Forbes. 

Persia, Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

Radnor, Rev. Thomas Vials. 

Rutlandshire. H. J. Da Costa. 
Esq. * 

Shropshire, lion. Ileury G. Ben¬ 
nett, M. P. 

‘Somersetshire, C. K. K. Tynte 
Esq. M. I\ 

St. Christopher, Hon J. Garnett. 

St. Helena, David Kay, M.l). 

Suffolk, Sir W. Middleton, Bart 

Sumatra, J. Macdonald, Esq. 

Switzerland, P.L.deTavel, Esq. 

Wales, South, Sir C. Cole 
K. C. B. 

Warwickshire, Hon. W. Shirley. 

Westmoreland, Lord Hawke. 

Worcestershire, John Dent, Esq. 
M.P. 

Yorkshire, West Riding, R. F. 
Milnes, Esq. 

Ditto, North and East Ridings, 
Rt. Hon. Loid DLindas. 
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MASONIC POETRY: 

A 

COLLECTION 

or 

ODES, ANTHEMS, AND SONGS. 


ODE I. 

i 

BY MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

HAIL to the Craft! at whose serene command 
The gentle Arts in glad obedience stand: 

Hail, sacred Masonry ! of source divine. 
Unerring sov’reign of th’ unerring line: 

Whose plumb of truth, with never-failing sway. 
Makes the join’d parts of symmetry obey: 

Whose magic stroke bids fell confusion cease, 
And to the finish'd Orders gives a place: 

Who calls vast structures from the womb of earth, 
And gives imperial cities glorious birth. 

To works of Art her merit not confin'd. 

She regulates the morals, squares the mind; 
Corrects with care the sallies of the soul. 

And points the tide of passions where to roll: 

On Virtue’s tablet marks .her moral rule, 

A nd forms her lodge an universal school; 

Where Nature’s Mystic laws unfolded stand. 

And Sense and Science, join'd, go hand in hand. 

O may her social rules instructive spread, 

TUI Truth erect her long-neglected head! 

Till through deceitful night she dart her ray. 

And beam full glorious in the blaze of day! 

Till men by virtuous maxims learn to move. 

Till all the peopled world her laws approve. 

And Adam's race are bound in Brothers’ love. 


ODE II. 


ffritten by a Member of tke Alfred Lodge at Oxford, id to Music 
by Dr. Fishzr, and performed at tke Dedication of J?rce-m,a±ons' 


Hall. 


STROPHE. 


AIR. 

Wait solemn, sounds on holy Sinai rung. 
When heavenly lyres, by angel fingers strung, 

4 
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Accorded to th* immortal lay 
That hymn’d creation’s natal day! 

recitative, accompanied. 

’ Twas then the shouting sons of morn 
Bless’d the great Omnific word; 

Abash’d, hoarse jarring atoms heard. 

Forgot their pealing strife, 

And softly crowded into life. 

When order, law, and harmony were born. 

CHORUS. 

The mighty Master’s pencil warm 
Trac’d out the shadowy form, 

And bid each fair proportion grace 
Smiling Nature's modest face. 

AIK. 

Heav’n’s rarest gifts were seen to join 
To deck a finish’d form divine. 

And fill the sovereign artist's plan; 

Th' Almighty’s image staropt the glowing frame, 

A nd seal’d him with the noblest name. 

Archetype of beauty, Man. 

ANTISTKOPHE. 

SEMI- CHORUS AMD CHORUS. 

V c spirits pure, that rous’d the tuneful throng. 

And loos’d to rapture each triumphant tongue. 

Again with quick instinctive fire « 

Each harmonious lip inspire: 

Again bid every vocal throat 

Dissolve in tender votive strain. 

AIR. 

Now while yonder white-rob’d train * 

Before the mystic shrine 
In lowly adoration join, 

Now sweep the living lyre, and swell the melting note. 

RECITATIVE. 

Yet, ere the holy rites begin 
The conscious shrine within. 

Bid your magic song impart, 

air. 

How within the wasted heart. 

Shook by passion’s ruthless powei. 

Virtue trimm’d her faded flower 
To op’ning buds of fairest fruit: 

How from majestic Nature’s glowing face 
She caught each animating grace. 

And planted there th* immortal root. 


* The Brethren in their white aprons. 
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EFODE. 

»Kf'i i ative, accompanied . 

Daughter of gods, fair Virtue, if to thee. 

And thy bright sister. Universal Love, 

Soul of all good, e’er flow’d the soothing harmony 
Of pious gratulation; —from above, 

To us, thy duteous votaries, impart 
Presence divine. — 

AIR. 

-The sons of antique art, 

Jn high mysterious jubilee, 

With Pa>an loud, and solemn rite. 

Thy holy step invite, 

Ai.d court thy listening ear, 

To drink the cadence clear 
That swells the choral symphony. 

chores. 

To tlice, by foot profane untrod, 

Their votive bands have rear’d the high abode. 

K MUTATIVE. 

Here shall your impulse kind 
I uspire the tranced mind; 

AIR. 

And lips of Truth shall sweetly tell 
What heavenly deeds befit 
The soul by Wisdom’s lesson sinit; 

What praise he claims who nobly spurns 

Gay vanities of life, and tinsel joys, 

For which unpurged fancy burns. 

CHORES. 

What pain he shuns, who dares be wise. 

What glory wins, who dares excel! 

ODE III. 

J V,/?),?/■ a/ at every Meeting of the Grand Chapter of H\:.oi-xw 
Written bp Brother Noorthottk. 

Set to Music bp Companion Weiuie. 
filing bp Companions Wisbbe, Gorf, and Pal;? 
OPENING. 

“ Ouni it is Heaven’s first law j” through boundless sp»\ ? 
Unnumber'd orbs roll round their destin'd race ; 

On earth, as strict arrangements still appear. 

Suiting the varying seasons of the year: 
lienefieencc divine presents to view 
Its plenteous gifts to man, in order true; 

Ilut chief a mind, these blessings to improve. 

Hy arts, bv science, by fraternal love. 
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DIVISION. 

When men exalt their views to Heaven’s high will. 

With steady aim their duty to fulfil, * 

The mind expands, its strength appears, 

Growing with their growing years. 

Mounting the apex of Masonic skill. 

Be this the earnest purpose of our lives; 

•Success must crown the man who nobly strive. 

CONCLUSION. 

Loud let us raise our swelling strains. 

And Harodiin proclaim. 

Of excellence the name; 

Good-will to all, love to each other. 

The due of every skilful brother 
Who worthily our ancient lore maintains. 

Indulgence in pleasure 
By prudence we measure ; 

And cheerfully parting, exchange an adieu; 

Till we meet with fresh ardour our tasks to renew. 

ODE IV. 

Performed at Couch-makers’ Hall. Written by Mr. Bkom ,\\ 
Set to Music by Mr. ilsHV, 

RKCITATIVK. 

Whkn first the golden morn aloft, 

With maiden breezes wliisp’riug soft, 

Sprung from the east with rosy wing. 

To kiss the heav’nly first-born spring; 

Jehovah then, from hallow’d earth, 

Gave Masonry immortal birth, 

’Twas then the new creation rung. 

And thus the host of Heaven sung: 

AIR. 

Hail, hail, O hail, thou source of love, 

Great artist of this goodly frame ! 

The earth and sea, the sky above. 

Thou form’st to thy immortal frame! 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

To thee, our sire, 

The cherub choir 
The air move with seraphic sound; 

Ye breezes sweet 
The cadence meet. 

And waft it o'er the hallow’d ground. 

AIR. 

Ten thousand orbial beauties bright, 

Which long confus’d in chaos lay, 

Thou brought’st them forth to give delight. 

And make the face of Heaven gay. 

T 
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SEMI-CHORD'S. 

To thee, our sire, &c. 

RECITATIVE. 

'Twas thus the Heavens in concert rung, 
While Nature kind from chaos sprung, 
Brought forth her tender infant green. 
And flowery sweets, to deck the scene: 
To finish then the artist's plan. 

Of purest mould he form’d the man. 
Then gave him an immortal sotrl. 

And bid him live, and rule the whole; 
While angels, from their golden shrine, 
Sung with angelic strains divine : 

AIR. 

Ilappy, happy mortals, rise. 

Taste with us immortal joys. 

Blooming on yon sacred tree. 

Planted by the Deity; 

The hallow’d fruit is Masonry. 

Far beyond the pregnant sky. 

There the hopes of Masons lie; 
Masons’ happy choice above. 

Masons every blessing prove. 
Friendship, harmony, and lose.. 

R EC IT ATI VIC. 

As perfect love and power^ divine 
First' gave our science birth, 

So Friendship shall our hearts entwine. 
And harmonize tlje earth : 

Behold the virgin hither flies. 

To crown us with her blissful joys. 

AIR. 

Blooming as fair Eden’s bower. 

Friendship, goddess heavenly bright. 
Dropping in a balmy shower, 

Breathing concord and delight; 

Each Mason feels the sacred fire 
Glow with ardour in his heart; 

The flame inspires him with desire 
To relieve each other’s smart. 

ri’u cuoki’s. 

Frpm Heaven since such blessings flow 
Let every Mason while below 
Our noble science here improve : 

’Twill raise his soul to realms above. 

And make his lodge — a lodge of love. 
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ODE V. 

BY MR. THOMAS DKRMOIlY. 

Tnou fairest type of Excellence divine, 

Whose social links the race of man combine, 

Wlios* awful mandates coward Vice controul, 

And breathe through Nature one enlighten’d soul; 
From thy mild sway benignant virtues rise, 

Four on the heart, and emulate the skies ; 

From thy sage voice sublime Instruction springs, 
While Knowledge waves her many-colour’d wings. 
And star-ey'd Truth, and Conscience, holy zest. 
Enthron’d true feeling in the glowing breast. 

Then deign the labour of thy Sons to guide. 

O’er each full line in nervous sense preside, ' 
Adorn each verse, each manly thought inllame. 

And what we gain from Genius give to Fame' 

ODE vr. 

BY Mil. WILLIAM WALKER. 

Strike 1o melodious notes the golden lyre 1 
Spread wide to all around the ardent llame. 

Till each rapt bosom catch the sacred fire, 

And join the glorious theme ! 

’Tis Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free, 

Where Majesty has bow’d, and own’d a Brother’s name! 

Through ample domes wide let the chorus nJI, 
Responsive to the ardour of the soul, 

Ilail 1 inspiring Masonry! 

To thy shrine do myriads bend ; 

Yet more glorious shalt thou be, 

Till o'er the world thy pow’r e\tend. 

Still to the sons of Earth thy light dispense. 

And all shall own thy sacred influence. 

Though Genius fires, yet faint his rays appear, 

Till thy mysterious lore the soul refine ; 

‘Tis thou to noblest heights liis thoughts nnisl rear. 

Anil make them doubly shine. 

O, Masonry ! 

Thou Art sublimely free ! 

’Tis thou exalt’st the man, and mak’st him half divine. 

Ye Masons, favour’d men, your voices raise 1 
You speak your glory while you sing its praise. 

Hail ! inspiring Masonry, &c. 

Blest he the man, anil blest he is, who bears 
With virtuous pride a Mason’s sacred nam.-; 

And may each Brother, who the blessing shau^. 

Ism ich the list of Fame. 

T 2 
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Blest Masonry! 

Thou Art sublimely free! 

Hcav’n bids thy happy sons, and they thy worth proclaim 
With loud assent! their cheerful voices raise. 

Their great, immortal Masonry to praise. 

Hail! inspiring Masonry, &c. 

The tow’r sky-pointing, and the dome sublime. 

Rais'd by the mystic rules and forming power, 

Khali long withstand the iron tooth of time. 

Yet still their fall is sure: 

But Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free. 

Founded by God himself, thro’ time shall firm endure. 

Still shall ijs sons their grateful voices raise, 

And joyful sound their Great Grand Master’s praise. 

At thy shrine, O Masonry ! 

Shall admiring nations bend ; 

In future times thy sons shall see 
Thy fame from pole to pole extend. 

To worlds unknown thy heav’n-born light dispense. 

And systems own thy sacred influence. 

ODE VII. 

Wake the lute and quiv’ring strings. 

Mystic truths Urania brings ; 

Friendly visitant, to tliee 
We owe the depths of Masonry ; 

Fairest f/F the virgin choir,* 

Warbling to the golden lyre, 

Welcome; here thy art prevail ? 

Hail ! divine Urania', hail! 

Here in Friendship’s sacred bower. 

The downy-wing’d and smiling hour. 

Mirth invitea, and social song. 

Nameless mysteries among: 

Crown the bowl and till the glass. 

To every virtue, every grace, 

To the Brotherhood resound 
Health, and'let it thrice go round. 

We restore the times of old, 

The blooming glorious age of gold ; 

As the new creation free. 

Blest with gay Eupiirosyne; 

We with godlike Science talk. 

And with fair A strata walk; 

Innocence adorns the day. 

Brighter than the smiles of May. 

Four the rosy wine again. 

Wake a brisker, louder strain; 
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Rapid zephyrs, as ye fly, 

Waft our voices to the sky ; 

While we celebrate the Nine, 

And the wonders of the Trine, 

While the angels sing above. 

As we below, of peace and love. 

ODE VIII. 

b'i-r an limitation, of Royal Arch Masons. By Brother I)l'K< khrlev. 

[Tune, Rule Britannia .] 

Almighty Sire! our heavenly king, 
liefore whose sacred name we bend, 

Accept the praises which we sing. 

And to our humble prayer attend ! 

All bail, great Architect divine ! 

This universal frame is thine. 

Thou, who did’st Persia’s king command 
A proclamation to extend, 

That Israel’s sons might quit his land, • 

Their holy temple to attend ; 

That sacred place, where three in one 
Compris'd thy comprehensive name ; 

And where the bright meridian sun 
Was soon thy glory to proclaim. 

* 

Thy imtchjfid eye , a length of time, 

The wond’rous circle did attend ; 

Hie glory and tlic powdr be thine. 

Which shall from age to age descend. 

On thy omnipotence wo rest, 

Secure of thy protection here; 

And hope hereafter to be blest, 

When we have left this world of care. 

Grant us, great God ! thy powerful aid 
To guide us through this vale of tears ; 

For where thy goodness is display’d, 

Peace soothes the mind, and Pleasure cheers. 

Inspire us with thy grace divine, 

Thy sacred law our guide shall be -. 

To every good our hearts incline. 

From every evil keep us free. 

All hail ! &c. 


T 3 
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ODE IX. 

Fy the Same. For solemn Cwcttionies- 

[Tune, God save the Kin 

Hail ! universal Lord I 
By liuaven and earth ador’d : 

All hail! great God! 

Before thy name we bend. 

To us thy grace extend. 

And to our prayer attend. 

AU hail! great God T. 

ODE X. 

Set to Music by Da. Arnold. 

[Tune, My fond Shepherd 

Assist me, ye fair tuneful Nine, 
Euphrosyne, grant me thy aid; 

While the honours I sing of the Trine, 
Preside o’er my numbers, blithe maid ! 

Cease Clamour and Faction, oh! cease, 
FJy lienee all ye cynical train : 

Disturb not the Lodge’s sweet peace. 
Where silence and secrecy reign. 

Religion untainted here dwells, 

FI ere the morals of Athens are taught; 

Great Ilir&m’s tradition here tells 

How the world out of chaos was brought 

\V T ith fervency, freedom^ and zeal. 

Our Master’s commands we obey ; 

No Cowan our secrets can steal, 

No babbler our myst’rics betray. 

Hire Wisdom her standard displays. 

Here nobly the sciences shine; 

Ileic the temple’s vast column we raise, 

A nd finish a work that’s divine. 

Illum’d from the East with pure light. 
Here arts do their blessings bestow; 

And, all perfect, unfold to the sight. 

What none but a Mason can know. 

If on earth any praise can be found, 

Any virtue unnam’d in my song. 

Any grace in the universe round. 

May these to a Mason belong 1 

May each Brother his passions subdue. 
Proclaim Charity, Concord, and Love; 

And be hail’d by the thrice happy few 
W ho preside iu the Great Lodge above 
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ANTHEM I. 

“ Le'i there be light!"—'the Almighty spoke, 
Refulgent streams from chaos broke 
To illume the rising earth ! 

Well pleas'd the Great Jehovah stood — 

The Tower Supreme pronounc’d it good. 

And gave the planets birth! 

In choral numbers Masons join, 

To bless and praise this light divine. 

Parent of light! accept our praise! 

Who shedd’st on us thy brightest rays, 

The light that fills his mind. 

13y choice selected, lo ! we stand, 
lly Friendship join'd, a social band! 

That love—that aid mankind! 

In choral numbers, &c. 

The widow’s tear — the orphan’s cry — 

All wants—our ready hands supply. 

As far as power is given! 

The naked clothe — the prisoner free ! 

These are thy works, sweet Charity ! 

Reveal’d to us from heaven ! 

In choral numbers, &<;. 

ANTHEM II. 

tin Henry Dagce, Esq. sung at the Founding Free-m 

1Tall. 

[Tune, liule , Uritannia.] 

To Heaven’s high Architect, all praise, 

All praise, all gratitude be given ; 

Who deign'd the human soul to raise 
I5y mystic secrets sprung from heaven. 

CHOlU’S. 

Sound aloud the great Jehovah’s praise; 

To him the dome, the temple raise. 

SONG I. 

[Tune, Attic Fire .] 

Arise, and blow thy trumpet, Fame! 
Free-masonry aloud proclaim 

To realms and worlds unknown : 

Tell them, ’twas this great David’s son, 

The wise, the matchless Solomon, 

Priz’d far above his throne. 

The solemn temples! cloud-capt towers, 

Th’ aspiring domes, are works of ours; 
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JJy us those piles were rais’d: 

Then bid mankind with songs advance, 

And through th’ ethereal vast expanse, 

Let Masonry be prais'd! 

We help the poor in time of need, 

The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 

’Tis our foundation-stone: 

We build upon the noblest plan. 

For Friendship rivets man to man, 

And makes us all as one. 

Still louder. Fame! thy trumpet blow ; 

Let all the distant regions know 
Froe-masonry is this •. 

Ahtiighty Wisdom gave it birth. 

And Heaven lias fix’d it here on earth, 

A type of future bliss 1 

SONG II. 

[Tune, Rule, liritannia.J 

Eke God the universe began. 

In one rude chaos matter lay. 

And wild disorder over-ran. 

Nor knew of light one glimmering ray ; 
While in darkness, o’er die whole 
Confusion reign’d without control. 

Then God arose, his thunders hurl’d. 

And kade the elements arise; 

In air he hung the pendent world. 

And o’er it spread the azure skies; 

Stars in circles caus’d to run. 

And in the centre fix’d the sun. 

Then man lie call’d forth out of dust. 

And form’d him with a living soul; 

All things committed to his trust, 

And made him ruler of the whole ; 

Hut, ungrateful unto heaven, 

1 he rebel was from Eden driven. 

From thence proceeded all our woes. 

Nor could mankind one comfort cheery 
Until Free-masonry arose, 

And form’d another Eden here : 

’Tis only on Masonic ground. 

Pleasure with innocence is found. 

’Tis here the purest fountains flow. 

Here nought corrupt can enter in; 

Here trees of knowledge stately grow, 
Whose fruit we taste, exempt from sin ; 
In friendship sweet we still abound, 

While guardian angels hover round. 


Choi up 
3 times. 
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SONG III. 

■BY 3. F. STANFIELD, SLNDER.LA'N'n. 

m 

.v Master. Mason’s Song. [Tune, 1\i Anitcrcon m Hmi\n J 

Not the fictions of Greece, nor the dreams of old Rome, 
Shall \v,ih visions mislead, or with meteors consume ; 

No Pegasus’ wings my short soarings misguide, 

Nor raptures detain me on Helicon’s side. 

All clouds now dissolve ; from the Past beams the tl.iy— 
Truth rises in glory, and wakens the lay. 

The eagle-ey’d Muse — sees the light — fills the grove 
With the song of Free-masons, of friendship and love 1 

Inspir’d with the theme, the divinity flies. 

And thron’d on a rainbow — before her arise * 

Past, Present and Future — with splendid array, 

I n Masonic succession, their treasures display; 

She views murder’d merit by ruffian-hand fall. 

And the grave give its dead up, at fellowship’s call ! 

While the Craft, by their badges, their innocence prove; 

And the song of Free-masons friendship and love 1 

From those ages remote see the Muse speeds her i\ jy. 

To join in the glories the I’resent display. 

In freedom and friendship she secs the true band 
Willi their splendor and virtues illumine the land. 

Religion’s pure beams break the vapours of night, 

Ami from daikness mysterious the Word gives the light 1 
While the Lodge here below, as the choirs from above. 

Join the song of Free-masons, in friendship and love! 

That the Future might keep what the Present bestows. 

In rapture prophetic the gdddess arose; 

As riie sung through the skies, angels echo'd the sound. 

And the winds hore the notes to the regions at mind; 

The kind proclamation our song shall retain ; 

’Tuas— * that Masonry long may its lustre maintain - 
' And till Time be no more, our fraternity prove, 

• That the objects we aim at, are friendship and love! ’ 

SONG IV. 

[Tunc, Rural Felicity.] 

Ye dull stupid mortals, give o’er your conjectures, 

Since Free masons’ secrets ye ne’er can obtain. 

'The Bible and compasses are our directors. 

And shall be as Jong as this world doth remain. 

Here Friendship inviting, here Freedom delighting. 

Our moments in innocent mirth we employ. 

CHORUS. 

Come, see Masons’ felicity, 

Working and singing with hearts full of joy. 

T 5 
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No other society that you can mention. 

Which has been, is now, or hereafter shall be. 
However commendable be its intention. 

Can ever compare with divine Masonry. 

No envy, no quarrels, can here blast our laurels. 

No passion our pleasure can ever annoy. 

Cho. Come, see, &e. 

To aid one another we always arc ready; 

Our rights and our secrets we carefully guard * 
The lodge to support, we like pillars are steady ; 

No Babel confusion our work can retard. 

Ve mortals, come hither, assemble together, 

And taste of those pleasures which never can cloy. 
Cho. Come, see, &c. 

We are to the Master for ever obedient. 

Whenever he calls, to the Lodge we repair ; 
Experience has taught us that ’tis most expedient 
To live within compass and act on the square. 

Let mutual agreement be Free-masons’ cement. 

Until the whole universe Time shall destroy. 

Cho. Come, see, &c. 


SONG V. 

[Tune, Ye hails of true Spirit, pay Courtship to Claret, i 

In times of old date, when (as stories relate) 

Good men to the gods hdd admission. 

When those whq,were griev’d miglit.with ease he reliev’d 
By offering an humble petition ; 

Some few, who remain’d in their morals unstain’d, 
Submissively made application. 

To build a retreat, if the gods should think meet. 

To shield them from wicked invasion. 

Delighted to find there were yet in mankind 
Some laudable sentiments planted. 

Without hesitation they gave approbation. 

And insiant their wishes were granted. 

Then for artists they sought, and fam’d architects brought. 
Who the various employments were skill'd in ; 

‘Each handled liis tools, arid by science and rules 
They straightway proceeded to building. 

Fair Wisdom began first to sketch out the plan 
By which they were all to be guided ; 

Each order she made was exactly obey’d. 

When the portion of work she divided. 

The great corner-stone was by Charity done. 

But Strength was the principal builder ; 

When for mortar they cry’d, ‘twas by Friendship supply’d, 
And Beauty was carver and gilder. 
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Having long persever’d, a grand temple they rear’d, 

A refuge from folly and scandal. 

Where all who reside are in Virtue employ’d, 

Nor fear the attacks of a Vandal. * 

But if in their rage they should ever engage 
In the attempt, ’twould be always prevented ; 

The door is so high, ’twould be madness to try, 

And the walls are all strongly cemented. 

The gods all agreed 'twas an excellent deed. 

And, to show the affection they bore ’em, 

A treasure they gave, which the tenants still have, 

Secur'd in the sanctum sanctorum . 

Thus bless’d from above with a token of love, 

Each brother with joy should receive it; 

Safe lock’d in his heart, it should never depart, * 

Till call’d for by Heaven that gave it. 

SONG VI. 

I rzllen hj/ Uic Editor, and intended to have b'en s v at the iichn. 
Feast , May 11, 1796.* 

[Tune, Hearts of Oak .] 

A system more pure ne’er was modeU’d by man, 

Than that which we boast as the Ftjc- mason’s plan; 

It unites all the world by the strongest of ties, 

^nd adds to men's bliss, while it makes them more wise. 

From the prince to the boor. 

Be he rich, be he poor, 

A Mason is a brother, • 

And .ach will help the other; 

So grateful the tie is of Freemasonry. 

That hence flow the purest enjoyments of life, 

That banish’d from lienee are dissention and strife, 

That the lesions arc good which we practise and teach . 

Are truths that our foes vainly strive to impeach. 

From the prince, &c. 

The greatest of monarchs, the wisest, and best, 

Have Masons become, and been true to the test; 

And still with Royal sanction our rites are pursu’d, 

Approv’d by the wise, and admir’d by the good. 

From the prince, &c. 

[“ The King and the Craft” having claim'd our applause. 
Their guardiau the one, t’other firm to the laws, 


* The 'ith, 5tli, 6th, 7th, and 8th verses may be omitted on 
ordinary occasions, for the purpose of shortening the Song. The 
first thiee verses, with the last verse, make a song which most hearers, 
perhaps, will think quite long enough.— Edit. 

T 6 
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In union, my brethren, assist me to sing, 

** Ever true be the Craft to a patriot King!" 

Jfrom the prince, &c. 

'J'o George Prince of Wales much affection we owe j 
To his health let libations with due honours flow; 

With zeal let “ Our Royal Grand Master" be giv’n. 

And the blessings of Masons be sanction’d by Heav’n. 

Prom the prince, &c. 

His consort* may health and enjoyment attend. 

The Craft are assur’d that she’s firmly their friend f; 

For her offspring we crave but this boon from above, 

“ He the meed of her virtues a whole nation’s love !" 

From the prince, &c. 

Of York find of Clarence (while o’er land and sea 
The toils of the brave serve to keep Britain free) 

May the deeds furnish subjects for many a lay, 

And their mem’ry ne’er die till all nature decay ! 

From the prince, &c. 

Yet let not “ the Man of our hearts’’ be unsung. 

Nor forget the effects of his eloquent tongue J:; 

May the pray’rs of our orphans to Heaven ascend, 

And invoke its best blessings on Moira their friend! 

From the prince, &c.] 

As the task were too tedious the deeds to record 
Of the great and the good that our annals aflbrd ; 

1 n a word, let us vouch for this truth to mankind, 

There’s no tempe more pure than tlife true Mason’s mind 
From the prince, &c. 

SONG VII. 

[Tune, Goddess of Ease, ] 

Genius of Masonry, descend, 

Ancl with thee bring thy spotless train ; 

Constant our sacred rites attend, 

While we adore thy peaceful reign ; 

Bring with thee virtue, brightest maid. 

Bring love, bring truth, bring friendship here , 

While social mirth shall lend her aid. 

To smooth the Wrinkled brow of care. 

* His Royal Highness had just before been married to the 
Princess of Brunswick. 

f In Answer to a congratulatory Address from the Fraternity 
on the Royal Nuptials, [See pp. l J99, 500.] 

| Alluding to a collection of upwards of 5J0l. being made fur 
the Cumberland School, now called “ The Royal Frce-masons’ 
Charity for Female Children," after a speech of the Earl of Moira's 
in it* behalf, at a Public Dinner, April 11, 1 790, at Free-masons’ 
Hall. 
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Come, Charity, with goodness crown’d. 
Encircled in thy heavenly robe. 

Diffuse thy blessings all around, a 

To every comer of the globe. 

.See where she conies, with power to bless, 
Wi'h open hand and tender heart, 

Which wounded feels at man’s distress. 

And bleeds at every human smart. 

Envy may every ill devise. 

And falsehood be thy deadliest foe. 

Thou, friendship, still shalt towering rise. 
And sink thine adversaries low : 

Thy -well-built pile shall long endure. 

Through roiling years preserve its prime. 
Upon a rock it stands secure, * 

And braves the rude assaults of time. 

Ye happy few, who here extend, 

Jn perfect lines, from east to west, 

With fervent zeal the Lodge defend. 

And lock its secrets in each breast: 

Since ye are met upon the square, 

Hid love and friendship jointly reign ; 

Be peace and harmony your car \ 

Nor break the adamantine chain. 

Behold the planets how they move. 

Yet keep due order as they run; 

Then imitate the stars above. 

And shine resplendent as the sun :* 

That future Masons, when they meet. 

May all our glorious {Jeeds rehearse 4 
And say, their fathers were so great, 

That they adorn’d the universe. 

SONG VIII. 

[Tune, Arno's Vale .3 
When my divine Althrca’s charms 
No more shall kindle soft alarms. 

And the keen lightning of her eye 
Basses unfelt, unheeded by; 

When Moral beauty’s heavenly form 
Shall cease the frozen sou 1 to warm; 
When manners thus cori apt we see. 
Farewell the sweets of Masonry ! 

When Science shall withdraw her light. 
And error spread a Gothic night; 
When Pity's sacred source is dry, 

No pearly drop to melt the eye; 
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When Truth shall hide her blushing head, 

And famish'd Virtue beg her bread; 

When manners thus corrupt we see, 

Farewell the sweets of Masonry! 

But while the fair transport our sight. 

And moral beauty's charms delight; 

While Science lifts her torch on high. 

And Pity shows the melting eye; 

While Truth maintains despotic power, 

And Virtue charms without a dower; 

While manners thus unstain’d we see, 

All hail, the sweets of Masonry ! 

SONG IX. 

* THE DEPUTE GRAND MASTER*S SONG. 

On, on, nfy dear brethren, pursue your great lecture. 
Refine on the precepts of old architecture; 

High honour to Masons the Craft daily brings, 

Who are brothers of princes, and fellows of kings. 

We drove the rude Vandals and Goths off the stage. 
Reviving the art of Augustus' fam’d age ; 

And Vespasian destroy’d the vast temple in vain, 

Since so many now rise where our principles reign. 

The noble five orders, compos'd with such art. 

Will amaze the fix’d eye, and engage the whole heart; 
Proportion’s sweet harmony gracing the whole, 

Gives our work, like the glorious creation, a soul. 

Then Master and Brethren, preserve your great name. 
This Lodge so majestic will purchase you fame; 

Iicver d it shatt stand till all Mature expire. 

And its gloiics ne’er fade till the world is on fire. 

See, see, behold here, what rewards all our toil. 
Invigorates genius, and bids nature smile : 

To our noble Grand Master let bumpers be crown'd, 

To all Masons a bumper, so let it go round. 

Again, my lov’d brethren, again let it pass, 

Our ancient firm union cements with the glass: 

And all the contention *mong Masons shall be, 

Who better can work, or who better agree. 

SONG X. 

A Feixow-Craft’s Song. [Tune, Rule, Britannia*] 
Hail, Masonry, tliou Craft divine ! 

Glory of earth, from beav’n reveal’d; 

Which doth with jewels precious shine, 

From all but Masons' eyes conceal’d; 

Thy praises due, who can rehearse. 

In nervous prose, or flowing verse? 
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All craftsmen true distinguish'd are. 

Our code all other laws excels ; 

And what's in knowledge choice and fare. 
Within our breasts securely dwells. 

The silent breast, the faithful heart. 
Preserve the secrets of the art. 

From scorching heat and piercing cold. 

From beasts, whose roar the forest rends ; 

From the assaults of warriors bold. 

The Mason’s art mankind defends. 

Be to this art due honour paid, 

From which mankind receives such aid. 

Ensigns of state that feed our pride. 
Distinctions troublesome and vain, • 

By Masons true are laid aside, . 

Art’s free-born sons such toys disdain; 
Ennobled by the name they bear, 
Distinguish’d by the badge they wear.” 

Sweet fellowship, from envy free. 

Friendly converse of brotherhood ; 

The Dodge's lasting cement be, 

Which has for ages firmly stood, 

A Lodge thus built, for ages past 
Has lasted, and shall ever last. 

Then let us celebrate the praise 
Of all who have enrich’d the art. 

Let gratitude our voices raise, * 

And each true Brother bear a part. 

Let cheerful strains their fame resound. 
And living Masons’ healths go round. 

SONG XI. 

[Tune, In Infancy, &c.] 

Lkt Masonry from pole to pole 
Her sacred laws expand. 

Far as the mighty waters roll. 

To wash remotest land ; 

That Virtue has not left mankind, 

Her social maxims prove; 

For stamp'd upon the Mason's mind 
Are unity and love. 

Ascending to her native sky. 

Let Masoniy increase; 

A glorious pillar rais'd on high, 

Integrity its base. 

Peace adds to olive boughs, entwin’d. 

An emblematic dove. 

As stamp’d upon the Mason’s mind 
Are unity and love. 
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SONG XII. 

» [Tune, In Infancy, &c.] 

IIail, Masonry! thou sacred art. 

Of origin divine! 

Kind partner of each social heart. 

And fav'rite of the Nine! 

By thee we’re taught our acts to square. 

To measure life's short span ; 

And each infirmity to bear 
That’s incident to man, 

Cho. By thee, &c. 

Though Envy’s tongue should blast thy funic, 
• And ignorance may sneer. 

Yet still thy ancient honour’d name 
Is to each brother dear : 

Then strike the blow, to charge prepare. 

In this we all agree, 

** May freedom be each Mason’s care 
And every Mason free.” 

Cho. Then strike the blow, Ac. 

SONG XIII. 

[Tune. Hide, Britannia.'] 

When heaven design’d that man should know 
All that was good and great below. 

This was the happy choice decVce, 

The blessings of Free-masonry.* 

Hence Peace and Friendship deign to smile. 
Instructive rules the hours beguile: 

In social joy and harmony 
Are spent the hours of Masonry. 

To Beauty’s shrine they homage pay, 

Its power they know, and own its sway ; 

And this their toast will always be. 

Success to Love and Masonry. 

Of modern learning, ancient lore. 

Masons possess an ample store; 

At faction spurn, but loyalty 
Congenial is with Masonry. 

When taste and genius both combine. 

To shape the stone, or draw the line ; 

In fair proportion just and free. 

All own the power of Masonry. 


* The last two Lines of each Verse are Chorus. 
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Whate’er in sculptur’d skill we prize; 

Or domes are rear’d, or structures rise; 

Such wonders ne’er mankind could see, • 

But by the help of Masonry. 

An edifice we’re proud to own, 

Of wood not made, nor yet of stone; 

Whose angles, squares, and symmetry. 

Are emblems of Free-masonry. 

’Tis founded qh a brother’s love, 

Relief and Truth its pillars prove; 

Its corner-stone is Charity; 

The building’s then Free-masonry. 

By Nature rear’d, improv’d by art. 

The mansion view, a Mason’s heart. 

Which ne’er was equall’d, all agree, 

When modell'd by Free-masonry. 

SONG XIV. 

[Tune, Mulberry Tree.} 

Ye sons of fair Science, impatient to learn. 

What’s meant by a Mason you here may discern; 

He strengthens the weak, he gives light to the blind, 
And the naked he clothes—is a friend to mankind. 
All shall yield to Masonry; 

Bend to thee. 

Blest Masonry; 

Matchless was he who founded thee. 

And thou, like him, immortal shalt be. 

lie walks on the level of hqpour and truth, 

And spurns the wild passions of folly and youth; 

The compass and square all his frailties reprove. 

And his ultimate object is brotherly love. 

The temple of knowledge he nobly doth raise. 
Supported by Wisdom, and Learning its base; 

When rear’d and adorn’d, Strength and Beauty unite. 
And he views the fair structure with conscious delight. 

With Fortitude bless’d, he’s a stranger to fears, 

And govern’d by Prudence, he cautiously steers; 

Till Temperance shows him the port of Content, 

And Justice, unask’d, gives the sign of consent. 

Inspir’d by his feelings, he bounty imparts. 

For Charity ranges at large in our hearts; 

And an indigent Brother reliev’d from his woes, 

Feels a pleasure inferior to him who bestows. 

Thus a Mason I’ve drawn, and expos’d to your view; 
And Truth must acknowledge the figure is true ; 

Then members become, let’s be brothers and friends; 
There’s a secret remaining will make you amends. 
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SONG XV. 

[Tune, God save the A’ing^] 

Hail, Masonry divine! 

Glory of ages shine, 

Long may’st thou reign i 
'Where'er thy Lodges stand. 

May they have great command, 
And always grace the land. 

Thou Art divine ! 

Great fabric! still arise, 

And grace the azure skies. 

Great are thy schemes! 

Thy noble orders are 
o Matchless beyond compare : 

No art with thee can share. 

Thou Art divine! 

Hiram, the architect. 

Did all the Craft direct 
How they should build: 
jSol’mon, great Israel’s king. 

Did mighty blessings bring, 

And left us cause to sing. 

Hail, Royal Art! 

SONG XVT. 

wfcY b'aothf.h, noorthouck. 

Let drunkards boast the power of wine, 
And reel from side Jo side; 

Let lovers kneel at beauty’s shrine, 

The sport of female pride: 

Be ours the more exalted part. 

To celebrate the Mason’s art, 

And spread its praises wide. 

To -dens and thickets, dark and rude. 

For shelter beasts repair; 

With sticks and straws the feather’d brood 
Suspend their bests in air: 

And man untaught as wild as these 
Binds up sad huts with boughs of trees, 
And feeds on wretched fare. ^ 

But science dawning in his mind. 

The quarry he explores; 

Industry and the Arts combin’d 
Improv'd all nature's stores: 

Tims walls were built, and houses rear’d, 
No storms nor tempests now are fear’d 
Within his well-fram'd doors. 


Chorus 
3 times . 
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When stately palaces arise. 

When columns grace the hall. 

When towers and spires salute die skies, 

We owe to Masons all; 

Nor buildings only do they give. 

But teach men how within to live, 

And yield to reason’s call. 

All party quarrels they detest; 

For Virtue and the Arts, 

Lodg’d in each true Free-mason’s breast. 

Unite and rule their hearts: 

By these, while Masons square their minds, 

The state no better subjects finds, 

None act more upright parts; 

"When Bucks and Albions are forgot, 

Frec-masons will remain; 

Mushrooms, each day, spring up and rot, 

While Oaks stretch o’er the plain: 

Let others quarrel, rant, and roarj 
Their noisy revels when no more, 

Still Masonry shall reign. 

Our leathern aprons we compare 
With garters red and blue; 

Princes and Kings our brothers are. 

While they our rules pursue: 

Then drink success and health to all 
The Craft around this earthly ball, • 

May Brethren still prove true 1 

SONG XVII. 

THE ENTERED APPRENTICE’S SONG. 

Come, let us prepare, we Brothers that are 
Assembled on merry occasion, 

To drink, laugh, and sing; for our wine has a spring; 
Here’s a health to an accepted Mason. 

The world is in pain our secrets to gain, 

And still let them wonder and gaze on i 

Till they’re shown the Light, they’ll ne’er know the right 
Word or sign of an accepted Mason. 

’Tis this, and ’tis that, they cannot tell what, 

Nor why the great men of the nation 

Should aprons put on, and make themselves one 
With a free and an accepted Mason. 

Great kings, dukes, and lords, have laid by their swords. 
Our myst’ry to put a good grace on; 

And thought themselves fam’d to hear themselves nam'd 
With a free and an accepted Mason. 
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Antiquity's pride we have on our side. 

To keep up our old reputation; 

Theret nought but what’s good to be understood 
By a free and an accepted Mason. 

We’re true and sincere, and just to the fair, 

Who will trust ub ou any occasion; 

No mortal can more the ladies adore 
Than a free and an accepted Mason. 

Then join hand in hand, by each Brother firm stand, "J 
Let’s be merry, and put a bright face on; f 

What mortal can boast so noble a toast, I Chorus C 

As a free and an accepted Mason ? | 3 times, j 

r SONG XVIII. 

A Royal Arch Song. The words by J. F. Stanfielti. 

Set to Music, with a grand Chorus , by Brother Huuuieju. 

When orient Wisdom beam’d serene. 

And pillar'd Strength arose; 

When Beauty ting'd the glowing scene. 

And Faith her mansion chose; 

Exulting bands the fabric view’d; 

Mysterious powers ador'd; 

And high the triple union stood. 

That gave the mystic Word. 

Pale Envy wither’d at the sight, 

And, frowning o’er the pita 

Call’d Murder up from realms of night, 

To blast the glorious toil. 

With ruffian outrage join’d in woe, 

They form the league abhorr’d ; 

And wounded Science felt the blow 
That crush’d the mystic Word. 

Concealment, from sequester'd cave. 

On sable pinions flew; 

And o'er the sacrilegious grave 
Her veil impervious threw. 

Th’ associate band in solemn state 
The awful losS deplor’d; 

And Wisdom mourn’d the ruthless fate 
That whelm’d the mystic Word. 

At length thro’ Time’s expanded sphere 
Fair Science speeds her way; 

And, warm'd by Truth's refulgence clear. 
Reflects the kindred ray. 

A second fabric’s towering height 
Proclaims the sign restor’d; 

From whose foundation — brought to light, 

Is drawn the mystic Word. 


Stumling. 
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To depths obscure the favour’d Trine 
A dreary course engage. 

Till thro’ the arch the ray divine » 

Illumes the sacred page! 

From the wide wonders of this blaze 
Our ancient signs restor’d; 

The Royal Arch alone displays 
The long lost mystic Word. 

SONG XIX. 

[Tune, Ye Louis of true Spirit , pay Courtship to Claret .] 

When a lodge of Free-masons are cloth’d in their aprons. 

In order to make a new Brother, 

With firm hearts and clean bands they repair to their stands, 
And justly support one another. 9 

Trusty Brother, take care, of Eaves-droppers beware, 

‘Tis a just and a solemn occasion; 

Give the word and the blow, that workmen may know 
You are going to make a Free-mason. 

The Master stands due, and his officers too, 

While Craftsmen are plying their station ; ' 

The Deacons do stand right for the command 
Of a free and an accepted Mason. 

Now traverse your ground, as in duty you’re bound. 

And revere the authentic oration. 

That leads to the way, and proves the first ray 
Of the light of an accepted Mason. 

Here are words, here are signs, here are problems and lines. 
And room too for deep speculation: 

Here virtue and truth are taught to the youth 
When first he is bound to a Mason. 

Hieroglyphics shine bright, and light reverts light 
On the rules and the tools of vocation; 

Wc work and we sing, the Craft and the King, 

'Tis both duty and choice in a Mason. 

What’s said or is done is here truly laid down. 

In this form of our high installation; 

Yet I challenge a man to know what I mean. 

Unless he’s an accepted Mason. 

The ladies claim right to come into our light. 

Since the apron they say is their bearing; 

Can they subject their will, can they keep their tongues still, 
And let talking be chang’d into hearing ? 

This difficult task is the least we can ask. 

To secure us on sundry occasions; 

When with this they comply, our utmost we’ll try 
To raise lodges for lady Free-masons. 
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Till this can be done, must each brother be mum, 

Tho’ the fair one should wheedle and teaze on ; 

Be just, (yue, and kind; but still bear in mind 
At all times that you are a Free-mason. 

SONG XX. 

{Tune, Belleisle March,. ] 

Ik hist*ry we’re told, how the Lodges of old 
Arose in the east, and shone forth like the sun; 

But all roust agree, that divine Masonry 
Commenc’d when the glorious creation begun: 

With glory divine, oh ! long may'st thou shine. 

Thou choicest of blessings, deriv’d from above! 

Then efiarge bumpers high, and with shouts rend the sky, 
To Masofiry, Friendship, and Brotherly Love. 

Cho. With glory divine, &c. 

Judea’s great king, whose vast praises we sing, 

With wisdom contriv’d while the temple he plann’d; 

The mysterious art then took place in each heart, 

And Hiram.with Solomon went hand in hand: 

While each royal name was recorded in fame, 

Their works earth and heaven did jointly approve ; 

Then charge bumpers high, and with shouts rend the sky. 
To Masonry, Friendship, and Brotherly Love. 

Cho. While each royal, &c. 

Then Masons ft’ere true, and the Craft daily grew; 

They liv’d within compass, and work’d by the square; 

In friendship they dwelt, no ambition they felt j 
Their deeds were upright, 8nd their consciences clear; 

On this noble plan Frcc-masons began ; 

To help one another they mutually strove; 

Then charge bumpers high, and with shouts rend the sky. 
To Masonry, Friendship, and Brotherly Love. 

Cho. On this noble plan, &c. 

These maxims pursue, and your passions subdue. 

And imitate those worthy Masons of yore; 

Fix a lodge in each breast, be fair Virtue your guest, 

Let Wisdom preside, and let Truth tile the door: 

So shall we arise to an immortal prize 

In that blissful Lodge which no time can remove; 

Then charge bumpers high, and with shouts rend the sky. 
To Masonry, Friendship, and Brotherly Love. 

Cho. So shall we arise, &c. 
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SONG XXI. 

By Brother Johk Richardson, of the Royal Brunswick Lodge, 

Sheffield. "* 

[Tune, A Rose-tree in full bearings] 

“ O ! what a happy thing it is. 

Brethren, to dwell in unity !” 

Whilst ev’ry action’s squar'd by this, 

The true base-line of Masonry, 

Our plumb-rule fixed to the point. 

The angle of uprightness shows; 

From side to side, from joint to joint. 

By steps the stately mansion rose. 

* 

Whate’er the order or the plan, > 

The parts will with the whole agree; , 

For, by a geometric man. 

The work is done in symmetry. 

From cast to .west, from north to south, 

Far as the foaming billows roll. 

Faith, Hqpe, and silver-braided Truth, 

Shall stamp with worth the Mason’s soul. 

« 

But, chiefest, come, sweet Charity, 

Meek, tender, hospitable guest; 

Aided by those, inspir’d by thee, 

How tranquil is the Mason’s breast! 

An olive branch thy forehead binds, 

The gift that peerless Prudence gave. 

An emblem of congenial minds, * 

And such Masonic brethren have. 

SONG XXII. 

The Farewell. 

To the Brethren of St. James's Lodge , Tarbolton, 

BY KOBEKT BURN'S. 

[Tune, Good Night, and Joy be wi' you a'.] 

Adieij ! a heart warm, fond adieu ! 

Dear brothers of the mystic tie! 

Ye favour’d, ye enlighten’d few. 

Companions of my social joy! 

Tho* 1 to foreign lands must hie. 

Pursuing fortune’s slidd’ry ba\ 

With melting heart, and brimful eye. 

I’ll mind you still, tho’ far awa’. 

Oft have I met your social band, 

And spent the cheerful festive night; 

Oft’, honour’d with supreme command. 

Presided o’er the sons of Light: 
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And by that hieroglyphic bright 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw 1 
Staong mem’ry on my heart shall write 
Those happy scenes when far awa*. 

May freedom, harmony, and love. 

Unite you in the grand design. 

Beneath the omniscient eye above. 

The glorious Architect divine f 
That you may keep th* unerring line. 

Still rising by the plummet’s law. 

Till order bright completely shine. 

Shall be my prayer when far awa*. 

And you, farewell * whose merits claim 
* Justly that highest badge to wear* 
Heav’n bless your honour’d, noble name, 
To Masonry and Scotia dear * 

A last request permit me here. 

When yearly ye assemble a*. 

One round, I ask it with a tear. 

To him, the Bard that’s far awa*. 


THE END. 


Printed by A. and R. Spottiswoode, 
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